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Cut out unnecessary operations—let Pillsbury do 


your scaling and blending for you! With Pillsbury’s quality- 


controlled mixes you get high yield, low fat absorption, 


minimum cripple losses, and uniformly fine doughnuts. 


Pillsbury’s Cake Doughnut Mixes 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY] 
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Cy the years of the present century, the 
business of baking bread has grown to 
a two-billion-dollar industry. 


And during these years, the Fleischmann 
organization has sought to work with bak- 
ers in many ways. 


It has seemed important to provide a 
trouble-shooting service for bakers who ran 
into mysterious difficulties with their prod- 
uct, to step in and help find ways of improv- 
ing operating methods and earnings. 


__FLEISCHMANNS 
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The greatest thing we can do for bakers 


It has seemed important to back up bakers 
with merchandising ideas — or advertising 
which would encourage the public to buy 
more bread. 


But more important than any of these: 


Our first duty is to provide the best yeast — 
and we never allow ourselves to forget it. 


To this end we have maintained for years 
the finest yeast laboratories in America. 


More than 400 different strains of yeast, se- 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 
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lected from thousands gathered all over the 
world, are kept under constant culture and 
study in Fleischmann’s laboratories. This 
assures bakers of the yeast best suited to 
American flours, methods and conditions 
year after year. 


We have triple-checked each day’s produc- 
tion of yeast to make sure of its standard. 


And we firmly believe that the greatest 
thing we can do for bakers is to deserve 
their confidence year after year by seeking 
to give them the finest yeast ini the world. 
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With Made-Rite flour you go so far 


toward placing a flat guarantee on 
your bread quality that only a major 
baking error could change it. 


The reason is that Made-Rite is an 
exact flour, specifically milled|{for 
your needs. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mios of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Right Because It Is Made Right 









Have you looked over your obsolete bag 
stock lately? 

Maybe it’s a lot bigger than you thought 
..- perfectly serviceable bags, which could 
be used, going to waste. 

Now is the time to do a good turn for 
both your country and yourself by using 
those bags— obsolete brands or not. You 
will help your country by easing some of 
the tremendous strain on supplies of ma- 
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terials for bags. And you'll save money 
for yourself by using the bags already in 
stock. 

The bag industry is hard pressed to 
meet essential demands and, in effect, 
every bag saved is the same as a bag made. 

It is estimated that hundreds of thou- 
sands of obsolete bags are to be found in 
the bag rooms of mills and other estab- 
lishments across the country. 


Why not check your bag room right now? If you have no obsolete bags—fine. 
But if you have, may we urge that you put them into service. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


TODAY’S EATING IS CREATING 
NEW FOOD STANDARDS 


Normal buying and eating ha- 


bits of yesterday are gone forever. 


Flour Milling Capacity Now tastes are better. Bread 


5000 Sacks 
:, eaters demand better bread. They 
Grain Storage Capacity 


1,000,000 Bushels want the kind of taste quality you 
find in KELLY’'S FAMOUS. 
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Get ready today for the bread 
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market of today and tomorrow. 
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‘the WILLIAM. KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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If you are by chance having a 
spot of bake shop trouble, may we 
suggest a car of Town Crier. It may 
well clear it up. 

If you are just going along as usual, 
with satisfactory bread, even then 
try a car of Town Crier. It may well 
show you something you have been 
seeking in bread quality. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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“ISMERTA” 








Definition: ISMERTA is 


a unique combination of 
flour luxury and economy 
that permits the baking of 


fine bread with an effici- 


ency that reduces costs. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 


job as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
fy MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ILLFEED PROTEIN PROBLEMS 


PUT BEFORE CONTROL GROUP 


sociation of Feed Control Officials Recommends State 


Standards Change to Allow for Wheat Variations 
—Fakler Presents Millers’ Case 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


ssHtneton, D. C.—Before a_ joint 
nm of 
iation of 
ils and feed manufacturers, meet- 
t the Hotel Statler in Washington 
veek, Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
f the Millers National Federation, 
that take official 

recognizing the uncontrollable 
of different 


years and in so doing remove the 


representing the 
Control 


committees 


American Feed 


these groups 


n variations in wheat 
exing situation wherein millers are 
elled mill- 
shipments in violation of federal 
the millfeeds 


to mislabel some wheat 


r to deceive users of 
se of fixed minimum protein stand- 
states. 


for millfeeds in some 


s condition is most serious in Tex- 





eet 


A to Present 
w Wheat Terms 
Trade Group 


draft of the 


erms of the wheat ceiling order is 


sHINGTON, D. C.—A 


red to be presented to the industry 
ry commiitee by Office of Price 
this 


The new 


iistration officials week when 


mmittee meets here. reg- 
n will be known as the wheat 


nt to 


sup- 
Food Products Regulation 
mg points of discussion will be the 
o. shift 


resent 


the price structure from 


destination base to one of 
plus freight, and industry objec- 
ire anticipated to any change from 
esent order. 

n the other grain products ceil- 
pplements to FPR 2 were issued, 
ry representatives complained that 
w method of pricing was too com- 


OPA 


int of origin system in the wheat 


d. However, officials say 
will not materially affect or com 
price calculations. 

le the increase in wheat price ceil- 
yvels will undoubtedly be a_ topic 
ustry interest, that subject is not 
led for formal discussion by OPA 
; at this week’s meeting. 

rding to OPA officials their new 
recommendations to adjust max- 
prices to parity requirements of 
v have been presented to Judge 
, director of economic stabiliza- 
At that point delay has occurred 
» of the War Food Administration 
for higher ceiling adjustments to 
il Commodity Credit Corp. com- 
the 1944 loan 
se program. OPA had expected 


ts under wheat 


rvasmuch as its recommendations 
ing advances fulfilled all legal re- 
nts of the Stabilization Act, -it 
1ave been able to amend the pres- 
er to establish the new maximums 


this industry session took place. 


as where feed control officials have had 
but limited experience with protein va- 
Fakler stated, 
feed 
compelled to 


riations in millfeeds, Mr. 


and proposals by Texas control 


officials that 
register low protein millfeeds as “low 


millers be 


protein shorts” or “low protein brans” 
are not a realistic solution. 

Lowell Armstrong, of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, supported Mr. 
Fakler at the meeting with statistics to 
show that during two of the last seven 
years it had been impossible for soft 
wheat millers to comply with state feed 
control requirements because of the low 
protein content of the wheat crop. 

The 
state requirements is one in which the 
offers 


conflict between federal law and 


miller is and 


him the unpleasant alternative of being 


powerless to act 


in violation of one or the other unless 


state feed control officials take into ac- 
count the variable protein of wheat in 
establishing minimum standards for 
wheat millfeeds. 

If a miller labels the bran and shorts 
truthfully and ships into one of these 
states, he is in conflict with the law of 
that state. On the other 
labels the product in 
the state requirement and the product 
does not that declaration, 


practice has been permitted in 


hand, if he 
accordance with 
conform to 
which 
some cases, the miller shipping in inter- 
with the 
and at the 


state commerce is in conflict 
federal food and drug law 
same time is deceiving the consumer. 
The only official action taken by the 
convention on the millfeed protein prob- 
lem was the adoption of the following 
“The 
feed 
chemical 


resolution: executive committee 


officials who 
standards for 
take 
variation 


suggests that control 


may develop 


by-product feeds into con- 
sideration the 
oceasionally occurs in wheat and which 


factor beyond the control of the 


wheat 
protein which 
is a 
milling industry.” 

that few 


waive 


It was explained only a 


states had refused to any mini- 


mum protein requirements on millfeed 


in view of the situation this and 


that it was not in the province of the 
Control 


year, 


Association of American Feed 
Officials to tell those in charge of feed 
control work in the various states what 
they should or should not do in such 
matters. Consequently, the only action 
possible to the association or the con- 
vention was the adoption of a_resolu- 
tion urging that the officials in the re- 
calcitrant states co-operate with the 
milling industry. 


In the general discussion it was pointed 


out that state feed control officials had for 
a long period of years declined to es- 
tablish protein standards for millfeeds 
because of the variability of these prod- 
ucts. 

Officials from southern states told the 
meeting that consideration was now be- 
where 


southern states 


conflict 


ing given by 


standards now in and an 
effort 


state requirements into a more natural 


are 
would be made to bring these 
relationship between wheat and its by- 
products. 

Mr. Fakler expressed his appreciation 
to the committees for their recognition of 
the problem and their prompt action on 
Text of 


his statement to the gathering follows: 


behalf of the milling industry. 


YY 


TEXT OF STATEMENT 


The protein content of the wheat crop 
varies with different kinds of wheat and 
with other factors such as seasonal and 
climatic conditions The reasons for sea- 
sonal variations have not been determined 
except in a limited way There are also 
great variations in protein in wheat in 
differen* varieties, running from an extreme 


low of less than 8% in some of the soft 


(Continued on page 77.) 


OPA Enforcement 
Men Crusading 
on Sack Charges 


Wasuineton, D. C.—According to in- 
formation received from reliable sources, 
Office of Price 


officials are 


it has been learned that 
Administration enforcement 
now prying into feed industry pricing 
practices concerning sack charges. 

These informants say that enforcement 
field men are now ruling that reasonable 
value for bags or sacks is to be inter- 
preted to mean the cost of the bags. 

Industry attorneys say that a delicate 
legal question ‘is involved in the definition 
value” and that the at- 
tention of enforcement officers to this de- 
tail merely the 
spirit of the enforcement section of OPA, 


of “reasonable 


emphasizes crusading 
which is intent on producing revenue 
from its operations to justify its ex- 


istence. 





ONE CENT SUBSIDY ADVANCE 
LEAVES MILLERS IN SQUEEZE 


Single Rate Basis Goes to 18c on Nov. 1—Wheat Prices 
in Most Areas 2 to 5c Bu 
Too High 


Flour millers will go on a le bu higher 
Nov. 1 
effective for all 


subsidy basis on when the 18c 


bu payment becomes 


milling areas under the revised system 


that went into effect Oct. 11. The cent 


increase will not bring much cheer to 


most millers whose wheat costs are 2c 


to 6c bu higher than the level to which 

the subsidy reaches. 

was put on the 

Oct. Ii, 
light, 


A large part 


Since the subsidy 


single-rate basis on sales of 


flour have been averaging 
about 35% of capacity. 
of the that 


of army lend-lease 


very 


sales were made consisted 


and business on 
which fierce price competition was re 
ported despite the inadequate subsidy 
rate. 

In practically all areas of the country 


cash wheat prices are close to ceiling 
levels and anything carrying average 
bakery flour protein or better is tight 


against the top level permitted by the 


present wheat price order. The price 


strength is not yet sufficient to bring 
out extra charges, beyond the 1'4¢ com- 
mission charge in some places, but any 
sharp revival in flour demand might 
create such a situation. 

Spring wheat mills appear to be in 
the tightest spot and Pacific Coast mills 
next. Spring high gluten flours are in 
a poor price position and have practical- 
ly disappeared from the sales column. 
Only occasional business is done where 


take 


who is in immediate need of flour. 


mills care of a regular customer 


Av- 





OPA Drafting New Processed Grain Order 

WasuincTon, D. C.—$he first draft of a proposed revision of MPR 401, the 
processed grain ceiling order, is being prepared for submission to industry members, 
the Office of Price Administration has announced. The revision, if approved, will 


be a supplement to FPR 2 or 3. 


The revised form covers processed corn, wheat, 


oats, rye and grain sorghums, and will follow the pricing methods outlined in the 
general master regulation to which it is attached. 


erage protein content of high glutens is 
this last 


before the year is over there will be a 


less year than and probably 


further decline. 


Spring wheat high glutens now re- 


quire about 15.7% protein wheat, which 
is selling about $1.75. On the basis of 
the flour 


millers should be able to purchase wheat 


ceiling and current subsidy 


for high gluten flours at about $1.70, so 


there is a squeeze of about 12¢ a sack 
or slightly more at present. 

Much the same situation prevails on 
flours. A 1314,% 


about $1.667% 


spring wheat bakery 


protein wheat mix costs 


bu, whereas a straight grade flour, at 


the ceiling, subsidy, should 


a wheat cost of about $1.61, bu. 


plus the 
carry 

The wheat price basis on hard winters 
in the Southwest also puts a squeeze on 
there of bu on bakery 
Wheat prices on the Pacific 


millers 2@21'/,¢c 


straights. 


Coast have continued strong with the 
squeeze there amounting to 2@4¥,c¢ bu. 
And in the soft wheat area of the cen 
tral states wheat prices have crept up 


during the past month to a point where 
little 


difference  be- 


the present subsidy is more than 


adequate to cover the 


tween wheat and the flour ceiling. 


At the present there appears to be 


little hope of a change in the picture. 


Subsidy prices have been set until the 


end of the year, and with the govern 


ment prepared to support the market 


there seems to be no prospect of wheat 


prices getting very far away from the 


ceiling. 

If on top of the present situation, a 
revised wheat ceiling is issued which 
allows for further wheat increases, the 


present squeeze on millers may take on 
serious proportions. Apparently that is 
in the offing. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and War Food Administra- 
tion agree that ceilings have to be raised 
but the amount of 


the increase is disputed. 


to conform to law 
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CCC SELLS 631,000,000 BUS 
WHEAT FOR FEED IN 2’s YEARS 


1943-44 Sales Totaled 321,000,000 Bus, or 17% More Than 
Sold for Feed in Previous Season—Less 
Required This Year 


Wasuineton, D, C.—During the two 
and one half years ended July 30, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. sold 631,000,000 
bus of wheat for livestock feed, which 
was in addition to other quantities fed 
each year on farms, statistics released 
this week indicate. 

In January, 1942, the Department of 
Agriculture was authorized by Congress 
to make sales of government-owned 
wheat for livestock feed. 
six months ended June 30, 1942, the 
CCC sold about 35,000,000 bus of gov- 
ernment-owned wheat for feed, with 
approximately 50% being sold in the east 
and northeast sections, about 25% in the 
Pacific northwest, and the remaining 
25% being sold chiefly in the corn belt. 

During the 1942-43 crop year (begin- 
ning July, 1942), the CCC sold almost 
275,000,000 bus of wheat for feed, with 
10% of the sales for the year being 
the July-September quarter, 


During the 


made in 
14% in the October-December period, 
21% during January-March and 55% 
during April-June. These data are only 
for sales of the government-owned wheat 
to first buyers and further sales and 
distribution may have been made after 
sale by the CCC. The north central 
states received 46% of the 1942-43 feed 
wheat; north Atlantic states, 13%; south 
Atlantic and south central states, 21%; 
western states, 20%. 

Sales of feed wheat by the CCC dur- 
ing the 1943-44 crop year ended June 
30 totaled 321,000,000 bus, 17% more 
than was sold during 1942-43. Of the 
total 1943-44 sales, 38% was sold dur- 
ing the July-September quarter, 28% in 
October-December, 14% in January- 
March and 20% in April-June. The 
larger quantity sold during the 1943-44 
crop year than in 1942-43 reflects the 
larger number of livestock and poultry 
in the country than a year earlier, and 
the relatively less abundaant supplies of 
corn, oats, barley and grain sorghums 
available for feeding. The changes in 
distribution, by quarters and by regions, 
in 1943-44 from a year earlier, also re- 
flect changes in availability and demand 
for feeds in the different regions. 

CCC sales of wheat in 1942-43 and 
1943-44 by states are reported as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


1942-43 1943-44 
Minn. 18,169 18,428 


1942-43 1943-44 
291 861 








690 Iowa 14,949 6,971 
Mo. 20,823 17,998 
N. D. 2,8 2,269 
s. D. 1, 1,152 
Mont. § 944 
Idaho 5,877 3,355 
Wyo. 1,059 673 
Colo. 4,319 2,946 
N. M. 214 745 
Ariz. 804 1,343 
Utah 6,994 4,584 
Nev. 481 509 
Wash. 8,285 9,156 
Oregon 6,977 6,333 
Calif. 19,168 24,861 
Neb. 5,506 4,212 
Kan. 14,470 11,624 
Dela. 464 539 
Md. 2,624 3,753 
Ohio . Va. 5,068 7,019 
Ind. 549 N. C. 5,135 6,345 
th. , U. S. 274,499 321,274 
Mich. ’ 
Wis. 9,961 11,378 


The quantity of wheat fed on farms 


where grown (excluding purchased whe it 
fed) during 1943-44 is estimated at more 
than 100,000,000 bus, 9% more than a 
year earlier. The amount fed on farms 
in 1943-44 was only slightly larger than 
in 1941-42, but was 5% less than the 
five-year (1937-42) average. 

Quantity of wheat fed on farms where 
grown, by geographic divisions, is here 
shown for a series of crop years (000's 
omitted) : 

S. Atlan- 





Year North tic and West- Total 
Beg. At- North- South- ern United 
July lantic central central states States 
1930 12,214 100,800 17,375 26,799 157,188 
1931 9,132 114,690 26,390 23,779 173,991 
1932 7,796 16,291 24,060 124,912 
1933 7,264 9,418 16,130 72,261 
1934 7,482 13,273 15,634 83,700 
1935 9,049 9,444 11,932 83 
1936 8,321 9,627 13,469 88 
1937 10,395 12,881 17,181 1 
1938 11,189 16,787 19,473 26 
1939 9,121 12,824 16,693 ¢ 
1940 9,043 13,519 18,212 
1941 10,084 13,076 22,619 
1942 9,421 14,259 21,192 

53,286 14,478 23,462 100,108 


1943 8,882 

Total volume of wheat fed to livestock 
and poultry during the crop year 1943- 
44 was by far the greatest on record, 
amounting to an estimated 477,000,000 
bus. This was 53% more than was fed 
during 1942-43 and almost four times 
as much as the five-year (1937-42) av- 
erage of 124,000,000 bus. Wheat ac- 
counted for almost 10% of the volume 
of feed concentrates fed to livestock in 
1943-44, compared with the five-year 
average of about 5%. 

The quantity of wheat fed in the 
United States during 1944-45 probably 
will be considerably less than in 1943-44. 
The record crop of wheat for 1944 would 
provide ample supplies for food and also 
relatively large quantities for feed, if 
With a reduction in hog and 
numbers now indicated, total 


needed. 
poultry 
feed requirements for 1944-45 are likely 
to be 10 to 15% smaller than in 1943-44, 
and prospects are for feed grain supplies 
only about 5% under those of 1943-44. 
Therefore, although normal feeding of 
wheat on farms where grown is probable 
in the 1944-45 crop year, it is expected 
that there will be a smaller quantity of 
government wheat sold for feed, with 
the result of smaller total quantities of 
wheat fed to livestock and poultry in 
1944-45. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
CONCLUDES GOLF SEASON 
New York, N. Y.—A successful meet- 
ing at the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, closed the outdoor season 
of the Bakers Club, Inc. Through the 
courtesy of C. H. Morris, E. C. Baum, 
R. P. Ford, H. F. Jaburg and L. G. 
Spindler, members and their friends en- 
joyed a delightful day with golf and 
dinner. Among the visitors were Byron 
Cox, chief bakery specialist in the office 
of the Quartermaster General, and Wal- 
ter Freihofer, of the same department. 
Prizes were won by A. A. Clarke, Roy 
Schaberg, Henry Struhs and A. C. Baum, 
with blind bogey prize going to Wil- 
liam Rice. 
At the business meeting in the evening, 





Theodore Christgau, Land o’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., was elected to member- 
ship. 

The first indoor meeting of the season 
will be on Nov. 29, place and speakers 


to be announced later. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW OFFICE SPACE 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— The Occident 
Elevator division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has moved into 
spacious new offices on the eighth floor 
of the Security Building. The rooms 
vacated on the ninth floor will help to 
relieve the congestion in the quarters of 
the flour and feed sales staffs of the 


mill. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL GOLF PARTY 
Sr. Louis, Mo. — The St. Louis Millers 

Club held its annual fall outing at the Glen 

Echo Country Club, Oct. 24. Competi- 

tive golf was played during the after- 

noon. First prize for the best poker 
hand on five blind holes went to George 

Kelley, second to Frank Bock and third 

to Frank Waddock. 

3’s was won by Frank Martin, George 

Whyte taking second, and Jack Bauman 

third. The blind bogey was won by 

Ralph Taylor with a 72, Peter Knowlton 

and Bob Diercks tied for second place 


Low score on par 


with 79’s. Three new members were ac- 
cepted: T. R. Atchison, H. A. Adam and 
Jack Bauman. Among the guests was 
Air Cadet Francis B. Waddock, Jr., son 
of Frank Waddock, of the J. F. 


Milling Co. 


Imbs 





* FORMS BUSINESS’ x 





Mason B. McVeigh has resigned as 
sales manager for the Rodney Milling 
Co., to establish a brokerage business in 
Kansas City. The name of the new firm 
is McVeigh & Co., and offices probably 
will be in the Board of Trade Building 
or vicinity. Mr. McVeigh has been in 
the flour business during virtually his 
entire business career, starting as a sales- 
man in Iowa, working for several years 
as representative for Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., and later spending 15 years with 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha. About a year 
ago he bought the Russell (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co.,-and last July sold that property 
to the Rodney Milling Co. Shortly af- 
ter that he joined the Rodney company 
as sales manager. 
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BAKERY PROFIT TREND 
MIXED THIRD QUARTER 


Some Firms Report Gains Over Year Ago 
—Others Indicate Smaller 
Earnings 


Earnings reports of larger ba ery 
corporations for the third quarter soy 
an irregular trend, some firms re ort- 


ing increases in net earnings and o lers 


decreases. 
The report of the Continental Ba ‘ing 
Co. for the 13 weeks to Sept. 30 showed 


net profit of $638,090, compared ith 
$859,298 in the like period of 1943. Ne; 
sales amounted to $24,881,141 for the 
period, compared with $24,650,11 1 
year ago. 

For the 13-week period ended Sept 
23, General Baking Co. reported ne} jn- 
come of $414,759, with éstimated fe ral 
taxes of $829,344. This compares with 
net income of $397,264 and federal t:xes 
of $496,487 in the like period of the pre 
ceding. year. For the 39-week period 
ended Sept. 23, profits were $1,203,248, 
after estimated federal income taxes of 
$2,049,500. This compares with net prof- 
it of $1,240,826 and federal taxes of 
$1,902,174 for the corresponding period 
of 1943. 

Purity Bakeries Corp. ‘reports net in- 
come of $486,147 for the 12 weeks ended 
Oct. 7. This net is equal to 68¢ 4 
common share, and compares with a net 
profit of $481,689, or 62¢ a share, in 
the corresponding period of 1943. For 
the 40 weeks ended Oct. 7, consolidated 
net income amounted to $1,584,628. This 
compared with $1,629,326. 

The National Biscuit Co. reports net 
profit of $2,470,098 for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, comparable with $2,524,930 for 
the 1943 quarter. For the 12 months 
ended with September, net profit is $10, 
552,505 compared with $11,342,285 4 
year ago. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 had a net 
income of $1,992,087 compared with net 
profit of $1,353,210 in the 1943 com- 


parable period. 
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N. Y. FEDERATION OF JEWISH 
PHILANTHROPIES OVER TOP 
New York, N. Y.—A 100% response 
was made to the roll eall for contri- 
butions by the baking and allied indus- 
tries at the annual dinner held at the 
Hotel Astor Oct. 24, on behalf of the 
Philanthropies. 


Morris Messing, chairman of the indus 


Federation of Jewish 
try’s committee, summed it up by say- 
ing: “We wanted to make the 1944 din- 
We succeeded 
better than our highest hopes.” William 
toastmaster. The 116 


ner a banner occasion. 


D. Bleier was 
charities within the federation serve 300, 
000 each year without regard to race or 
creed and this year they are prep ring 
to meet postwar problems. The cam- 
paign will continue until every firm and 
industry is solicited for a gift. 
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CORN PRODUCTS EARNINGS 
New York, N. Y.—The Corn Products 
Refining Co, shows a net income of $5, 
418,199 for the nine months-ended Sept. 
30. The comparable period last year 
was $6,392,502. An amount of $330,000 
is not included in the announced earn- 
ings and represents an estimated benefit 
from unused excess profits credit carry- 
back provision of federal income tax. 
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GRAIN TO ALCOHOL 
112,000,000 BUSHELS 


Wheat Makes Up 76% of Nine Months’ 
Total—_WFA Recommends Full 
Conversion to Grain 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Industrial alco- 
hol manufacturers have used approxi- 
mately 112,000,000 bus of grain during 
the first nine months of 1944, out of a 
158,000,000 


total yearly allocation of 


bus, it was reported recently. 

Of the total, wheat accounted for 85,- 
120,000 bus, or 76%, corn for 4,142,000, 
or 3.7%, rye for 5,824,000 bus, or 5.2%, 
malt for 11,088,000, or 9.9%, and mis- 


cellancous grains, mostly grain sorghums, 
for 5,824,000 bus, or 5.2%. 
The figures were compiled for the in- 


dustrial aleohol producers industry ad- 
visor, committee for consideration in 
connection with the conversion of east 
coast distillers to full grain use by 
Jan. | 

Although the War Production Board 
has not yet formally ordered conversion, 
War Food Administration officials have 
reconmmended the move in view of the 
abundance of grain and the 
scarcity of sugar. Some WPB officials 
indicated that final action of the con- 
version may be delayed until after ne- 


relative 


gotiations with Cuba for purchase of 
the 1945 crop have been completed, al- 
though WFA 
their refusal to allocate sugar to dis- 
tillers 

Industry officials are divided on the 


officials are adamant in 


question, some pointing out that alcohol 
production will be greatly reduced if 


grain is used exclusively, and others 
maintaining that inadequate sugar sup- 
plies should not be diverted to alcohol 
when it is still rationed as food. 

Trade representatives have estimated 
that approximately 30% of the indus- 
try’s capacity will be affected by the 
change, and that output of that group 
would be 40%. 


While the relative output of the two 


reduced from 25 to 
commodities depends upon the grades of 
each used, WPB officials estimate that 
two and a half gallons of molasses are 
needed to produce one gallon of 190- 
proof alcohol and one bushel of wheat, 
for example, will produce about two and 
a half gallons of alcohol. 

Accurate figures on the amount of mo- 
lasses actually used in alcohol produc 
tion thus far in 1944 are not available, 
but it is known that 901,000 short tons 
were manufactured for alcohol produc- 
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PROMPT ACTION ON EXPORT 
SUBSIDY PROGRAM FORECAST 


Strong Feeling CCC to Insist on Retention of Option to 
Sell Wheat to Exporters—Objections 
Not Vital 


tion this year. This includes Cuban 
sugar, some Haiti and Dominican Re- 
public stocks, and some holdover stocks 
from the United States stockpile. 
Meanwhile, no specific date for the 
next beverage alcohol holiday has been 
announced, although most observers are 
of the opinion that the holiday will be 
declared before Jan. 1 in order to release 
stocks of liquor for the Christmas holi- 


day trade. 
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Rice Price Increase 
May Not Have Been 
Political, But 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 





Wasuincron, D. C.—“I have said be- 
fore that food is not a political matter. 
I say it again.” 

So said Marvin War 
Administrator, before a meeting of the 
National Restaurant Association in Chi- 
There seems to be 


Jones, Food 


cago on Oct. 12. 
nothing equivocal about these words 
and any claim that they have been lifted 
out of the context and distorted by 
“half-quoting” will hardly be raised. 

Mr. Jones, as WFA head, presumably 
participates in all matters pertaining 
to food; even price matters emanating 
from the Office of Price Administration 
require his attention. 

It is, therefore, quite interesting to 
consider his statement about food not 
being a political matter in the light of 
the recent action by Fred Vinson, direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 


tion, concerning a 


price increase for 
rough rice. 

Millers of 
pressure on OPA for an increase in 
prices reported to be 10% above the 
price levels specified in MPR 518, the 
rough rice regulation. The millers are 
said to have had the full support of 
WFA. 

But OPA officials felt that rice mill- 
ers were receiving a price which more 


rough rice had put the 


than reflected parity for the producer. 
Those officials believe that the require- 
ments of the Stabilization Act were met 
in the prices specified in MPR 518. 

The disagreement between WFA and 
OPA was Vinson, 
OES director, for adjudication. OPA 
reviewed its calculations and determined 
rice might be 


referred to Judge 


that certain grades of 
than 


but in 


granted small increases—smaller 
the 10% recommended by WFA 


reviewing the complete price schedule, 





WPB Spot Authorization Plan 
Attracts No Flour Machinery 


Wasutneron, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board’s first report on Opera- 
tions of the Spot Authorization Plan as 
of Oct. 17, 1944, reveals that 


facturers of food processing machinery, 


mantu- 


whose 


L-292 


milling and baking equipment 
production is under control of 
have found virtually no need for ma- 
terials which could be procured under 
the spot plan. 


turers of refrigeration equipment for 
commercial plants are by far the largest 
applicant group. Requests in other food 
machinery processing categories have 
been negligible. WPB officials say that 


manufacturers in the milling and cereal 
machinery field have been provided for 
under quotas of L-292 and it is also 
suspected that many producers are re- 
luctant to enter new models or develop- 
ments until the OPA reconversion pric- 
ing policy is stated in detail. 

OPA officials who are working on the 
reconversion pricing program say that 
producers are reluctant to investigate 
the problem and one prominent official 
says that he suspects that the manu- 
facturers believe that they will be able 
to meet OPA price levels during re- 
conversion, at least until the civilian 
production share of their order mixes 
assumes major proportions. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—There will be no 
delay in the issuance of the export sub- 


sidy program for wheat and flour ac- 


cording to reports from Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials who state that 
J. B. Hutson, president of the agency, 


has ordered full speed ahead on that 
program. Mr. Hutson has heard the 
views of official groups of millers and 
grain men, and it is believed that the 
skeleton wheat plan submitted by Wil- 
liam Lathrop, of the Kansas City CCC 
office, is now being adjusted to ideas 
of the Washington officials. 

CCC officials have completed their re- 
draft of the suggestions from its Kansas 
City office, and the proposals now await 
discussion by the full CCC staff. It is 
likely that delay in issuance of the wheat 
flour phase of the commodity export pro- 
gram will continue until the cotton pro- 
gram can be announced at same time. 
According to CCC officials, there is no 
indication that industry groups will be re- 
assembled to discuss the final program. 

There is a strong feeling that CCC 
will insist on the retention of its option 
to sell wheat to grain exporters and 
millers industry opposi- 


flour despite 


11 


tion. Industry eagerness to sell both 
flour and grain in the commercial export 
market probably will kill any desire to 
make an issue of this point, it is be- 
lieved. 

Flour milling industry officials indicate 
that the grain trade objections over ex- 
port rates between Atlantic and Gulf 
ports may be a delaying factor in a final 
approval of the regulations. 
to this source, the milling industry would 


According 


have no objection if the regulation were 
split into two component parts to satisfy 
the grain exporters as long as the com- 
petitive position of the two interests 
is maintained on a normal basis. The 
grain trade is reported as insisting that 
differential rates be set up for Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

The Cuban export program will have 
to be extended according to trade re- 
Cuban flour 

Nov. 15. 
subject to 


insist that 
beyond 


ports which 
stocks will not last 
However, this 
State Department approval and WFA 
officials in charge can do little more than 


program is 


sit on the sidelines waiting the green 
State experts 
negotiating with the Cuban 


light from Department 
who are 


authorities over the new sugar program. 





the price officials found that, to be con- 
sistent about the whole matter, reduc- 
tions would also be in order for seven 
other rice varieties. 

reviewed the recom 


Judge Vinson 


mendations of both agencies and, in 
Directive 14, ordered the price increases 
approved by OPA but failed to order 
the reductions in the other varieties. 
OPA failed to act 
struing the Vinson 


The OES director subsequently 


immediately, con- 
directive to be 
illegal. 
outlawed any mutinous action which 
dared to impune his power and ordered 
his directive to be made effective. 

OPA officials, apparently anxious to 
pass the buck in the rice order, sig- 
nificantly concluded the amendment 
granting price increases with this state- 
ment: “This action is taken pursuant 
to a directive of the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, issued and effective 
on Oct. 6, 1944, and filed with the Divi- 
sion of the Federal Register.” 

Would it be unfair to suggest that in 
this instance politics played some small 
part in forcing this amendment on OPA? 
It might be claimed in behalf of Mr. 
Jones, the WFA director, that his re- 
sponsibility for the questionable increase 
is too remote to couple his earlier as- 
sertions about food and politics. Ob- 
servers here are of the opinion that both 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Vinson are singular- 
ly aware of political niceties and there 
can be little doubt but that they teamed 
up to put the pressure on OPA officials. 

Old and new prices as specified in the 
Vinson directive are as follows: 


Variety Old price New price 
Rae eee ea ee $7.05 $7.30 
TeRAs PRINS .occicis 7.05 7.30 
EOEEU ta dpowesarnvess 6.65 7.00 
WUC as rvcksessess 6.15 6.40 


BEGItH 2c ccecccvccsces 6.10 6.40 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH APPOINTS 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
has appointed Tate M. Robertson, Jr., as 
special sales representative for its Yeast, 
Malt and Corn Products Division, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., it 
was announced last week. 

Identified for some time with the 
Products Control Bureau of the War 

Board, Mr. 
wide knowledge of business 


Production Robertson has 
gained a 
problems. Customer relations and mar- 
ket research will constitute much of his 
work in Washington, and his background 
has been largely along these lines. 

Mr. Robertson will not be confined in 
his activities to Washington, it was an- 
nounced. He will work over a broad 
field where his services can be of most 


value. 
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REJECTED FLOUR OFFERED 
AT STIFF PRICE DISCOUNT 


Ricumonp, Va.—A disturbing feature 
in the feed situation here recently has 
been the dumping of a lot of flour 
originally sold to the government and 
failing by small margins to make the 
specified analysis, according to a local 
firm. 

This firm states it purchased some of 
this flour in extra heavy export bags 
as low as $1.75 cwt and another lot of 
2,200 bags at $38.75 ton. The shipments 
accumulated’ heavy demurrage charges 
before they could be unloaded, which 
doubtless will add to the loss of the 
producers. 

This flour, offered at a discount, is 
slowing the sale of other feed. 
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STORAGE, INTEREST CHARGES 


DEDUCTED ON LOAN WHEAT 


Uncertainty Regarding Loan Buying at Parity Dispelled 
as AAA Gives Field Men Preliminary Instructions 
—Farmers Can Delay Conversion 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the issu- 
ance of preliminary instructions by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency to its 
field agents concerning the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 1944 loan wheat purchase 
program, ordered under directive 20 of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, the 
uncertainty which surrounded the exact 
price to be paid the farmer-seller has 
been erased. The instructions which the 
AAA has sent to field offices include the 
uniform provisions concerning wheat 
loans, and precisely state that farmers 
will obtain at the close of the loan year, 
the 90% loan rate, plus 15c bu, less 7e 
advanced at the time the farm loan 
was made, together with other accrued 
charges such as interest. 

CCC officials say that if it becomes 
necessary next spring to move farm 
stored wheat to terminals, farm loans 
need not be translated into sales to CCC, 
but that the farmer can delay the loan- 
to-purchase conversion transaction until 
May 31, 1945. 
where the CCC orders farm stored wheat 


However, in instances 


to terminal elevators, farmers will be 
charged the freight to the terminal and 
any other charges incidental to this 
movement. 

On farm stored wheat, the purchase 
price will be the loan value (not includ- 
ing storage advance), at the point of 
delivery for the grade and quality de- 
livered, plus 15¢c bu. Carrying charges 
to be deducted from the purchase value 
include: 

1, The unpaid amount of the note, in- 
cluding any storage allowance advance. 

2. Interest computed on the unpaid 
amount of the note at 3% a year from 
the date of disbursement to the end 
of the storage year, except that interest 
will be computed to the date of deliv- 
ery in the event that delivery is made 
after the end of the storage year. The 
storage year ends May 31, 1945, in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina, and June 30, 1945, in other 
states. 

3. The amount of any indebtedness 
to CCC. 

The producer will receive credit at the 
purchase price for wheat delivered and 
may deliver all of the wheat stored in 
any bin described in the loan documents. 
The CCC will remit the next amount 
due the producer without right of as- 
signment. In the event of a shortage, 
the producer shall pay in cash the 
amount of the deficit. 

Warehouse stored wheat purchase 
price is set at the loan value at point 
of storage for the grade and quality of 
wheat as evidenced by the warehouse re- 
ceipt, plus 15c bu. Carrying charges to 
be deducted are: 

1. Unpaid amount of the note. 

2. Interest computed at 3% a year on 
the amount of the note from the date 
of disbursement to the end of the stor- 
age year for the area in which the wheat 
is stored. 

8. Accrued unpaid storage charges to 
the end of the storage year. Storage 


charges accrue at 1/30c a day for the 
first 210 days if received by wagon or 
truck, 1/30c a day for the first 180 days 
if received by rail or water. 

4, Accrued unpaid conditioning and 
insurance charges to the end of the 
storage year. Conditioning and insur- 
ance charges vary by areas and are %c 
a month, or fraction, for varying periods, 
depending on the area. This time is 
six months in the Chicago and Kansas 
City areas and five months in Minne- 
apolis. 

Loan value of the grade, quality and 
quantity of wheat shown by the ware- 
house receipt will be recomputed and 
credit given for underdisbursements. 
Deductions will be made for overdis- 
bursements as well as for any other in- 
debtedness to the CCC, and the next 
amount remaining as a credit to the 
producer will be remitted without right 
of assignment. 

The instructions were signed concur- 
rently with issuance of the directive by 
Fred M. Vinson, director of economic 
previous 


stabilization, confirming the 


announcement. 
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WFA Buys 6,150,800 
Sacks of Flour 


Wasnineton, D. C. Last week the 





War Food Administration purchased 1,- 
200,000 Ibs of cracker flour, type 1, from 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., f.o.b. Evansville, 
Ind., at $3.36 sack and 800,000 Ibs of type 
2 from the same seller at $3.31 sack. 

In the same purchase, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. sold 400,000 Ibs of type 2, 
at $3.20 sack, f.o.b. Alton, Tl. 

Under award 264, the WFA made two 
emergency purchases to meet shipping 
schedules for French account, with 881,- 
600 Ibs of hard wheat bakers’ flour, en- 
riched, taken from Commander-Larabee 


———————— 


PRESENT WHEAT PRICES 

ABOVE MATURED LOANS 

Cuicaco, Itt.—A local statistician 
figures that the government proposal 
to pay 15c bu bonus to farmers who 
default on wheat loans will net the 
owner of warehouse stored wheat in 
Kansas City $1.5434, Chicago $1.5934, 
and Minneapolis $1.5714 for No. 1 
grades. The price on No. 2 grades 
is lc lower and they are the contract 
grades in Chicago and Kansas City. 
In contrast to these prices, nominal 
quotations Oct. 25 for cash wheat 
were above $1.70 in Chicago; Kansas 
City, $1.5914 to $1.61 for ordinary; 
Minneapolis, No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.59 to $1.604%4. Obviously, the 
farmer who sells cash wheat now 
will be much better off than he who 
holds it under loan and delivers it to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
the spring. 


Milling Co., f.o.b. Buffalo, at $3.53, and 
2,869,200 lbs from Acme-Evans Co., 
f.o.b. Indianapolis, at $3.495 sack. 
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ccCC WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuineotron, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Oct. 21, had completed 
107,737 loans on 136,842,811 bus of 1944 
wheat in the amount of $189,243,853.91. 
The average amount advanced was $1.383 
bu, which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of production to 
warehouse locations. On the same date 
last vear, 104,228 loans had been com- 
pleted on 103,877,754 bus. 
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Duluth-Superior 
Lake Shipments 
Increase Sharply 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Grain 
down the Great Lakes out of Duluth- 
Superior continue heavy as the naviga- 


shipments 


tion season nears its close, with plenty 
of surplus shipping space available. In 
the nine days ended Oct. 20, 42 vessels 
cleared with 5,194,422 bus of American 
grain. October shipments in the first 
20 days reached 11,767,622 bus in 99 
ships, as compared with only 2,839,330 
bus in the same period of 1943. 

Total vessel shipments of grain for 
the season were approximately 87,482,- 
217 bus, against 33,283,495 in 1943, when 
shipping space was scarce, due to the 
vital need for iron ore. Duluth ship- 
pers predicted that 25,000,000 bus more 
will be shipped during the remainder 
of the season, with a clean-up by Dec. 1. 

Atlantic coast elevators, as well as 
receiving granaries at lower lake ports, 
are filled, a condition that has slowed 
down the Great Lakes grain movement, 
both in this country and Canada. At 
Buffalo, forwardings to the seaboard in- 
creased, with 1,009,443 bus shipped east 
by rail and 1,287,366 by Erie Canal 
barges in the week ended Oct. 14. The 
canal movement during all of last year 
totaled only 1,237,977 bus. 

Duluth-Superior elevators are having 
a fairly heavy outward grain movement 
of around 1,300,000 bus weekly. Much 
of this is feed grain imported from 
Canada. 

At Buffalo, there are three vessels with 
winter grain cargoes at moorings, and a 
fourth with a 30-day unloading option. A 
barge at Toledo also has a winter cargo 
already. The 1944 unload shipments to 
Buffalo may exceed 200,000,000 bus for 
the first time since 1928 and the eleventh 
time .in history. Through Oct. 17 the 
total reached 159,700,000 bus. 
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Sorghums Receipts Set 
Kansas City Record 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Arrivals of 153 cars 
of kafir and milo at Kansas City Oct. 
Fine har- 





30 were the largest on record. 
vesting weather in western Kansas was 
partially responsible and every available 
car is being used to get this grain to mar- 
ket. Lack of farm storage facilities and 
country elevator storage causes the coun- 
try to move all it can. Corn would be 
moving too if cars were available. In fact, 
the relatively light offerings of corn at 
the end of last week depressed the mar- 
ket for beyond prompt shipment. Spot 
stuff still is on the ceiling, largely be- 
cause of the transportation situation. 
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HUGH R. MCLAUGHLIN 
PLANS RETIREMENT 


General Mills Official to Retire After 
47, Years of Service— 
Honored at Dinner 


Hugh R. McLaughlin, vice president 
of General Mills and president of jts 
central division with 
Chicago, retired on Oct. 31 after 471, 


headquarters jn 


years of service, Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of the company, has announce 


ls 
as an office boy on May 1, 1897, and has 


“Ray McLaughlin joined General Mi 


risen to his present position, contrilut 
ing much to the success of both Wish 
burn Crosby Co. and General Mills 
through his determination, co-operation, 
and confidence in new ventures,” said 
Mr. Bullis. 

From office boy, Mr. McLaughlin trans 
ferred to the cashier's office, the frejvht 


department, and served on the order 


Hugh R. McLaughlin 


records, and later was promoted to the 
sales division with territories in Fond 
du Lae and Oshkosh, Wis., and Chicago. 
In 1922 he became general sales manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. He had 
held many offices, and in 1929 when Gen 
eral Mills was formed, he was elected 
president of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
which later became the central division 
of General Mills, and which he has 
headed to the present day. 

A testimonial dinner for Mr. Me 
Laughlin was held in Minneapolis on 
Oct. 16, at which John Crosby presented 
him with a citation expressing the friend 
ship and appreciation of his associates, 


the officers and directors of General 
Mills. 
Mr. McLaughlin will continue to make 


his home in Chicago. 
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SPRING AND DURUM WHEA! 
GRADING LOWER THAN 1943 


spring wheat is grading 





Hard red 
somewhat lower than last season ‘is 4 
result of unfavorable weather in north- 
ern portions of the spring wheat «rea. 
which caused some injury and lowered 
the quality, a bulletin issued by the War 
Food Administration market news serv- 
ice says. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
receipts inspected in September graced 
No. 2 or better, compared with 76% in 
1943 and 59% for the 10-year (1934 13) 
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Sixteen per cent graded lower 


average. 
than No. 8, compared with only 8% last 


year and 21% for the average. Only 
54% classified as dark northern spring, 
compared with 92% last season and 97% 
the 10-year average. 

The quality of the durum wheat crop 
this season is poor and well below that 
Unfa- 
vorible weather over most of the durum 


of last season and the average. 
wheat belt during the harvesting and 
threshing period resulted in consider- 
ible damaged and high-moisture grain. 
[wenty per cent of the receipts in- 
sy ed in September graded “tough.” 
This compares with 12% for the same 
period last year and 7% for the 1934-43 
average. 

\bout 51% of the durum receipts 
yraded No. 2 or better, compared with 
69% in 1943 and 67% for the average. 


Thirty-eight per cent graded below No. 
3 compared with 17% last year and 


Only 24% classified 
is ard amber durum, compared with 
71% in 1943 and 90% the average. 


18% the average. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARLES F. NABER SELLS MILL 








irles F. Naber has sold his elevator 
and mill at Alexandria, Ind., to the Madi- 


son County Farm Bureau Association. 


The association headquarters are in 
Anderson. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAR SHORTAGE MAY HALT 
FEED WHEAT ALLOCATIONS 


Suspension of 








Wasuineton, D. C. 
feed wheat allocations by the War Food 
may result from the 
With plenty of 
other grains available in most areas, the 
need for CCC allocated feed wheat is 


\dministration 


present boxcar shortage. 


diminishing and some WFA officials are 


in favor of suspending the shipments 
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* GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION IN SESSION * 





Continued support for war regulation of trade practices so 
long as price control lasts and endorsement of the state en- 
richment law program were two of the many actions taken by 


which met recently in Chicago. 
pictured above during a pause in the meeting. 


the board of governors of the American Bakers Association 
The governors and guests are 





until the car shortage is relieved, feel- 
ing that no program at all is better than 
one that cannot be made fully effective. 
November allocations were cut to half 
of those of the previous month and the 
December figure will be cut even fur- 
ther if not dropped altogether. 
—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
AMO MILLING CO. 
The Amo (Ind.) Milling Co. has been 
sold by Etna Leforge to Walter White 
Whitecotton. 


The firm will continue to operate under 


SOLD 


cotton and his son, J. P. 


the same name. 





Federal Anti-Trust Suit Started 
Against Vitamin-D Patent System 


Inu. — Seventeen additional 


firms that manufacture vitamin D prod- 


CHICAGO, 


ucts under licenses granted by the Wis- 


consin Alumni Foundation have been 
named as co-defendants in an anti-trust 
suit, which has grown out of a patent in- 
fringement action filed by the foundation 
in July, 1943. 


names of the firms to the list of defend- 


Permission to add the 


ints was granted recently by Federal 
Judge John P. Barnes in response to a 
petition filed by the anti-trust division 


of the Department of Justice. 





SO eT 





ONTARIO BAKERS VOTE 
FOR POUND LOAF 


forRONTO, ONtT.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers of Ontario in Toronto it 
wus decided that a new 20-o0z loaf 
or perhaps even a straight pound loaf 
will be put on the market as soon 
as wartime regulations permit. It 
has been found that the present stan- 
dard 114-Ib loaf is too large and tends 
to wastefulness through staleness, 
particularly in small families. The 
Proposal for the smaller sized loaf 
vill be passed on to the National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry, Ottawa, 
for study as to the reception of this 


weight in other Canadian provinces. 


AREER REINS ERE NASA ONE 


The companies are: E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours, Wilmington, Del; Quaker Oats, 
Chicago; Standard 
York; Gelatin Products Corp., Detroit; 
3orden of New York; Carnation of Se- 
attle and Miami; Pet Milk, St. Louis; 
Indiana Condensed Milk, Indianapolis; 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., New York; 


Brands, Inc., New 


Vitamins, Ine., Chicago; Abbott Lab- 
oratories, Chicago; Mead _ Johnson, 


Evansville, Ind; William S. Merrell, Cin- 
cinnati; Parke Detroit; E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York; Winthrop 
Chemical, Inc., New York, and Charles 


Davis, 


Bowman, Larchmont, N. Y. 
General Mills, Inc., was also named as 
a co-conspirator in a program fixing 


prices on vitamin D_ products. which 
George Haddock, head of the anti-trust 
division office in Chicago, said had begun 
in 1927 in violation of the Sherman anti 
trust act. 

The Douglas 


manufacturers of vitamin products, were 


Laboratories, Chicago, 
named in the original suit which charged 
infringement of patents held by the 
foundation on the irradiation process de- 
veloped by Dr. Harry Steenbock of the 
University of Wisconsin. The suit asked 
a restraining order and an accounting 
of profits. 

The justice department intervened in 
this suit and charged that the founda- 
tion had conspired with the manufac- 
turers to suppress competition and main- 


tain “unreasonable” prices. The court 
is being asked to invalidate the founda- 
tion’s patents and open the field to 
anyone. 

One of the most curious charges by 
the government attorneys is that the 
foundation limited the potency of vita- 
min D that might be used in enriched 
bread to prevent bread from competing 
with regular vitamin D products. 

The foundation was started to avoid 
unethical commercial use of vitamin D 
production by irradiation, a discovery 
made by Dr. Harry Steenbock of the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. Steenbock 
turned his patents over to the founda- 
licenses and regulates the 
Royalties paid to 
the foundation go to the University of 
Wisconsin for research work. The foun- 
dation keeping tight control, 
saying that it is the only way in which 
the public can be protected against 
fraudulent misuse of the process. 

Once before the foundation’s patents 
court. About a 
year ago, the district court of Southern 
California held that the patents were 
invalid because ultraviolet radiation was 


tion which 
use of the process. 


admits 


were threatened in 


a nonpatentable process of nature. A 
short time ago, on rehearing, the court 
withdrew its original opinion. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CORRECTION 
In the Oct. 4 issue of Tue Nortuwest- 


ERN Minter it was reported that fire 


damaged the macaroni machinery in 
the Gooch Food 
Lincoln, Neb. Fire did not 
that part of the plant, but 


some wheat cleaning machinery in the 


Products plant at 
occur in 


damaged 


Gooch durum mill three miles away. The 
rest of the durum mill was affected by 


water but not seriously. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS CENTRAL WEST 





Paul J. Cardinal, manager of the vita- 
min division of Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Inc., visited Kansas City and other mar- 
kets in the central states before return- 
ing to Nutley, N. J., this week. Mr. 
Cardinal was with H. Gilmore Walter, 
representative, 


the firm’s Kansas City 


for several days. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MILO PILED OUTDOORS 
AS ELEVATORS HOLD WHEAT 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Tons of newly 
harvested milo are stored on the ground 
in southwestern Kansas, according to re- 
Hutchinson grain men. The 
exceeding anticipa- 


ports to 
yield generally is 
tions. 

Line elevators offer little or no stor- 
age. They are filled with wheat and rail- 
roads hold no hope for abatement of 
the car stringency. Only an occasional 
car is shunted onto the rural sidings. 

The situation here is no better and 
Hutchinson terminal elevators are unable 


to come close to filling their contracts. 


ec 


Lack of Gulf Bases in Recent 
Lend-Lease Buying Protested 


Some objections have been raised in 
the milling industry because the most 
recent lend-lease purchases all called 
for shipment from the eastern seaboard 
and none from Gulf ports. 

With 


considerably overloaded, there would be 


east-west rail transportation 
a car saving in purchases which could 
be moved from Gulf ports, it was con- 
tended, and ocean shipping space was 
said to be available there. 

The protests have drawn the atten- 
tion of the Office of Defense Transpor- 


tation, and Fred S. Keiser, Chicago, 
assistant director of the transportation 
division of ODT, said that everything 
possible is being done to induce recipi- 
ents of lend-lease to accept flour deliv- 
eries from Gulf ports as well as the 
eastern seaboard. 

In connection with the last purchase, 
lend-lease officials said that the flour 
was destined for western European 
points and that cargo space for it was 
scheduled for eastern ports, so that 
nothing else could be done in that in- 


stance. 
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FLOUR SALES QUIET AS TRADE 


AWAITS ELECTION, WAR NEWS 


Liberal Forward Bookings Permit Buyers to Follow 
Waiting Policy—Directions Continue Active—Car 
and Labor Shortages Remain Serious 


Inquiry for flour remains at rather 
low ebb in all producing areas. The 
regular trade seems content to order out 
old bookings without making replace- 
ment Millers explain the 
lull as pre-election apathy, although some 

of them are of the 

that 
are _ still 
develop- 
ments in the Ger- 
theater. 


purchases. 


opinion many 
buyers 


awaiting 


man 
Liberal forward bookings make it pos- 
sible for buyers to follow a waiting pol- 


war 


icy if they so desire, since the sub- 
sidy is a known factor and the ceilings 
proteet them against price advances. 
Shortages of boxcars and labor are of 
more concern to millers right now than 
the scarcity of new orders. Sales for the 
country as a whole averaged barely one 
third of capacity last week. 


LULL IN SPRINGS DEMAND 


The spring wheat flour trade is very 
quiet. The lull in buying cannot be 
laid to uncertainty 
for the trade knows what that will be 
for the next few But what- 
ever the cause, the fact remains that de- 
There 


as to the subsidy, 
months. 


mand last week was very light. 
was a smattering of small buying from 
spring 
36% of 
earlier, the 


166%. 


widely scattered territory, but 


wheat mills sold only about 


their capacity. A week 


sales were 67% and a year ago 
Northwestern 
run for two or three months, and direc- 


mills have had a_ heavy 


tions are still coming in at a_ rapid 


rate. Shipments have far exceeded 
bookings in the same period, so that 
millers are confident that some replace- 
ment buying will have to be done before 
Brazil has been in the market for 
there has 
Latin 


long. 
weeks, and 
other 


flour in recent 


been minor inquiry from 


American markets. 
SOUTHIWESTERNS STILL QUIET 
Sales of flour in the Southwest are 
still light, with the scattered War Food 
Administration and small busi- 
ness done in that area hardly enough to 
influence the percentage of sales. Sales 
reached 30% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 15% the previous week and 
19% a year ago. Most’ millers 
find “electionitis’ the reason for 
delayed buying, as backlogs get down 
Alarm is 


army 


to unprecedented low tide. 
not spreading because of this as much 
as would be supposed, since millers are 
not eager to book with the 
tight shipping facilities. Box- 


heavily 
present 
cars are so scarce for some mills that 
anticipated for short 
periods of time. One of the 
of the market is the anticipated army 


shut-downs are 
features 


business that. was canceled last week, 


but which may bob up at any time. 


That, plus more WFA flour in prospect, 


and the short car situation, all make 


millers conservative in their efforts to 


book flour at going prices. Export 


business awaits Washington subsidy ac- 
dragging bot 


tion and clears still are 


tom. Feed is scarce, but more is moy 


ing into regular channels than formerly. 





Semolina Buyers Shy From New 
Bookings; Directions Active 


New business with durum mills in the 
light and confined 
With semo- 


at ceilings, buyers show no 


Northwest is very 
largely to flour and clears. 
held 


interest. 


linas 
However, the trade has been 
semolina forward at a 


ordering rapid 


rate recently, and volume of unfilled 
business on mill books is getting down 
to a point where fresh buying cannot 
long be deferred. 

Directions are slowing up, and most 
mills expect to get caught up with back 
orders Mills then will 


be seeking orders for prompt shipment 


very shortly. 
to keep in operation, unless directions 


on recent government orders are re- 


ceived in the meantime. Good milling 


durum at Minneapolis is scarce and 

firm at ceilings, with plenty of competi- 

tion for the meager offerings. 
Sales of Buffalo 


slow, with the trade well booked ahead. 


semolina at remain 


Directions on old orders are still ac- 
Labor difficulties are ham- 
pering the macaroni industry at New 
York. 
Pittsburgh buyers are ordering out old 
orders at a rapid rate, but are still 
well covered for 120 days and showing 
no imterest in new purchases. Retail 


tive, however. 


New semolina sales are lacking. 


sales of macaroni are reported heavier 
A firm tone 


is reported at Philadelphia, where de- 


than at this time last year. 


mand has been fair and offerings mod- 
erate. 

New sales of semolina at Chicago have 
been Directions, 


negligible recently. 


however, continue heavy. Generally 


quiet trade continues at St. Louis. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
Duluth, Oct. 28, 


neapolis and were as 


follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
D SUber kis cc. .$1.60% @1.68% $1.54% 
2 Amber ......... 1.57% @1.67% 1.54% 
© MOO? 0.650660 1.55% @1.66% 
ee 1.50% @1.65% 
5 Amber 1.46% @1.64% 
1 Durum ......... 1.53% @1.68% 1.52% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Mollowing is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
ERGs BBRTON «0546685 05% 5 95 
Previous week 103 
BOO DO ccocees 103 





Crop vear 
production 

3, 8,190 
2,975,792 


TEight companies, 


B-Goet. 26, W94biiasevecsved 
1-Oct. 30, 1943 


July 
July 





*Nine companies, 


Running time is better than labor and 
car availability would seem to allow. 


BUFFALO BUYERS CAUTIOUS 


Flour buyers at Buffalo are proceed- 
ing cautiously, although there are indi- 
cations of improvement following the 
national election. Mills are crowded with 
shipping instructions and the scarcity of 
labor and interfering with 
operations to some extent. New York 
small fill-in lots for 
Mills are not pressing 


boxears is 
sales consist of 
quick shipment. 
for sales, as most of them are far be- 
hind on their shipments because of car 
shortages. 


STANDSTILL AT BOSTON 


New flour business at Boston is almost 
at a standstill, since most buyers have 
sufficient flour booked to carry them to 
the turn of the year. Interest in the 
presidential election is high and little 
attention to flour business is expected 
until after it is out of the way. Mills 
are concentrating on getting old orders 
filled, since some of them are as much 
Trade con- 
tinues light and at Philadel- 
phia, but shipping directions are heavy. 


as two to six weeks behind. 
scattered 


CHICAGO SALES LIGHT 

Chicago reports light sales again last 
week, with bakers showing little interest, 
regardless of price. Directions continue 
Family trade at Cleveland con- 
active, with indications of more 


good. 


tinues 
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home baking. Mills are at least a week 
behind in deliveries. New business js 
lacking from the baking trade. The 
sugar and shortening situation has not 
improved. 


PACIFIC BUSINESS LIMITED 

Pacific Northwest flour business ;e- 
mains light. Portland reports some in- 
terior mills curtailing operations. Ney 
inquiries from the Middle West are lack- 
ing since the subsidy change, but some 
mills have good sized bookings mide 
before Oct. 11. Several coast mills have 
substantial army-navy bookings to work 
on and these plants are operating a! a 


good rate. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United Stia‘es 
was about the same as the previous week, 
The total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Norruwestern MILER, account 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,523,505 sacks, against 3, 
523,489 the previous week, and 3,459,312 
a year ago. Two years ago, when the 
reporting mills represented 64% of the 
total the output was 3,012,871 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,749,326, 
The Northwest and Buffalo areas show 
decreases of 27,000 and 19,000 sacks, re- 
spectively, while increases of 29,000, 4,000 
and 14,000 are shown in the Southwest, 
the central and southeastern states «nd 
the Pacific Northwest, in that orde: 





BROADENING IN DEMAND FOR FEEDS 
SLOWED BY FINE WEATHER 
— Qe 
Availability of Pastures and Feed Grains Curtails Commercial 
Feeds Inquiry—Corn Movement Light, Due to Car Short- 
age and Bean Marketing—Ceilings Hold 


Although showing some improvement 


from the recent low volume, demand 
for manufactured feeds continues under 
the influence of unusually fine weather 
over wide areas, the availability of good 
grass and fall grain pasturage, and 
abundance of locally grown feed grains. 
This continues to be 
reflected in a not too 
urgent demand from 
mixers for ingredi- 
ents and the trend 
toward the _ point 
where by-product will equal 
the daily requirements remains unbroken. 
Meanwhile, prices of most ingredients 
remain at the ceilings and the War Food 
Administration reports no change in last 
feed price index of 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






supplies 


week’s wholesale 


165.5. A year ago the index stood at 
164.1, 

Movement of new corn to market con- 
tinues materially below expectations. 


Farmers are in the midst of marketing 
soybeans, which net them more money 
on a bushel basis than corn, The box- 
car shortage is exceedingly acute in all 
parts of the country, especially in the 
Middle West and West, and some coun- 
try elevators have been forced to refuse 
corn offerings from farmers until cars 
can be obtained for outbound shipments. 

At Kansas City larger quantities of 
wheat millfeeds are trickling into the 
market. Merchandisers and feed manu- 
facturers have been able to buy a few 


cars from individual mills for’ current 


shipment and a little more feed is of- 
fered for November-January shipment. 
However, the situation is still regarded 
tight, and, while offerings are a little 





freer, they are still insufficient to meet 
current needs. All transactions regard- 
less of position are at ceiling levels. 

At Minneapolis production of millfeeds 
continues liberal, with scattered lots 
offered by some interior mills, but output 
continues to go mainly in mixed cars, 
with but few straight lots available for 
the spot market. Mixed feed manufac- 
turers, although not aggressive, are 
steadily absorbing all wheat feeds of- 
fered to them. Contracts for deferred 
delivery, especially for after the first of 
the year delivery, have fallen off, with 
buyers less aggressive and mills not car- 
ing to tie up important amounts in car- 
lot or round lot sales. Prices remain 
firmly at ceilings. 


Other markets report the millfeed 
supply situation easier and offerings 


more plentiful. At Fort Worth supplies 
of Texas wheat feeds are being supple- 
mented by light offerings from Mid- 
west mills, mostly in mixed cars with 
flour. Millfeed offerings at St. Louis 
have increased moderately and are 
promptly taken at ceiling prices, Den- 
ver reports the millfeed market easier 
and supplies equal to immediate demand. 
PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, showed little 
change during the week, with the total 
output at the three centers amounting 
to 57,253 tons, compared with 56,817 the 


previous week and 54,991 a year ago, ac- 


cording to figures compiled by ‘IH 
NorTHWESTERN Miter. Crop year )ro- 
duction to date totals 934,220 tons, 


against 939,164 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Markets Hold Steady 
as Faetors Balanee 


Election and War Uncertainties Cause Traders 
To Stay Even, Car Shortage Serious 


Wheat prices continue to hover around 
the levels which have prevailed for the 
last three weeks. Mild fluctuations, both 
up and down, have occurred on_indi- 
vidual days, but it appears that price 
making influences are about evenly bal- 
anced and. there has 
been no trend in 
either _ direction. 
Values seem to be 
pretty well hemmed 
in between ceilings 





on the top side and price support floors 
on the lower end, 
WATCHING ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

Millers and grain men are highly in- 
terested in the presidential election cam- 
paign and a part of the price inactivity 
can be attributed to the apathy which 
generally settles over the markets as 
this important event approaches every 
four years. War news is encouraging 
from both Europe and the South Pa- 
cific, but adds to the waiting policy of 
those traders who believe that commod- 
ity prices will decline shortly after 
victory. 

Washington news last week included 
nothing startling. ‘The announced pro- 
cedure to be followed in the purchases 
of loan wheat at parity reveals that 
storage and interest charges are to be 
deducted at loan maturity. Market au- 
thorities point out that growers would 
realize more by selling wheat in the 
present cash market than by selling loan 
wheat upon maturity at parity less 
charges. Nothing concrete was heard 
regarding the pending wheat ceiling 
idjustments. 

COUNTRY ELEVATORS CLOGGED 

Seriousness of the boxcar shortage is 
becoming more pronounced in all parts 
of the country. Country elevators are 
clogged and are forced to turn away 
corn and other late harvested grains 
for lack of cars to ship out wheat. Flour 
mills are behind on shipments because 
of car searcity and shortage of labor. 

PREDICTS FARM DEPRESSION 

Much interest was attracted to a 
statement of Theodore W. Schultz, pro- 
fessor of land economics at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, that farm product 
prices will break through the floors 
established by the government and bring 
on agricultural depression within two 
years after the defeat of Germany. The 
government, under existing legislation, is 





ODT STILL FROWNS 

ON CONVENTIONS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Office of 
Transportation has an- 
nounced that ODT will continue its 
convention curtailment program 
through the first quarter of 1945. E. 
J. Connors, assistant ODT director, 
appealed to executives of convention- 
holding organizations to cancel all 
meetings scheduled before April 1, 
1945, because of the continued strain 


De tense 


on the nation’s transportation systems. 
Hotels also were asked to co-operate 
by discouraging unnecessary conven- 
tions. 


not prepared to make its program of 
support prices effective, he asserted. 
For the first decade or two after the 
war, the supply of farm products will 
be in the vanguard, increasing more 
rapidly than demand, Prof. Schultz said. 

December wheat at Chicago closed Oct. 
30 at $1.63%4, at Minneapolis at $1.55 
and at Kansas City at $1.56. 
rye finished at $1.11144 at Chicago and 
at $1.087,4 at Minneapolis. 


December 


Marketings of wheat in the Canadian 
prairie provinces have been exceptionally 
large this season and totaled 109,054,000 
bus from Aug. 1 to Oct. 20, 1944, com 
pared with 46,774,000 bus for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The Canadian 
Wheat Board was offering wheat during 
the period Oct. 18 to 24 for sale to the 
United States and neutrals at the fol- 
lowing prices, basis in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur: No. 1 dark 
northern $1.44 bu, equivalent to $1.31 
in United States money, and No. 2 north- 
ern about 234¢ bu less. 

MINNEAPOLIS DEMAND FAIR 

Marketings of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis are running somewhat lighter 
than recently, last week’s receipts ag- 
gregating about 2,200 cars, or about 
500 less than the previous week. Cash 
demand has been fair, particularly for 
the stronger types, while the damaged 
kinds are still in demand from govern- 
ment buyers at diversion points. Pro- 
tein premiums are a little firmer, with 
12% bringing 14c over ordinary, 12.50% 
le over, 138% 3c over and 14% or higher 
going at the ceilings. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate range of cash spring wheat at Min 
neapolis on Oct. 28. 





Pro- No. 1 No. 2 

tein DNS. DNS. 

Ord. 1. » a 1.60 1.57% @1.59 
12% 1.6 a1.60% 1.58 41.59% 
13% 1.61%@1.63 1.604% @1.62 
14% or higher.......-> ..Ceiling 


SOFTNESS AT KANSAS CITY 
Southwestern marketings picked up a 
little last week, nine terminals and sub- 
terminals reporting arrivals of 2,413 
cars in the week ending Oct. 27, com- 
pared with 2,376 the previous week and 
2,246 a year ago. At Kansas City, an 
effort on the part of some large millers 
to sell wheat, perhaps to stay even in 
these uncertain times, adds softness to 
a market that presumably cannot get 
very soft before it runs into a support. 
However, some easiness developed on 
Oct. 30, with ordinary wheat under 
11% protein selling 3c under the ceil- 
ing. Milling grades of 12 to 12.50% 
protein were quoted at $1.62@1.63, with 
few outlets. Spring wheat flour is fill- 
ing much of the central states demand 
and Kansas City millers have little new 
business to cover. All phases of the 
trade seem disposed to stay even. 
PROTEINS FIRM AT ENID 
Protein types displayed firmness at 
Enid, while ordinary kinds were easy. 
No. 1 hard, ordinary, was quoted Oct. 
30 at $1.69, 12% protein $1.73, 13% 
protein $1.761/, and 14% protein $1.781,, 
delivered Galveston. At Fort Worth, 
ordinary No. 1 hard was quoted at $1.70 
@1.71 and 13% protein $1.711,@1.72¥,, 
delivered Texas common points or Gal- 


veston. Demand was slow for protein 
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Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 
Oct. 28, 1944 1942 1941 
MOPENWORE§ see ncacreteseeoahts 806,115 746,994 676,723 
Southwest debs ebiesad9 4504556 1,246,554 1,154,804 986,487 
Buffalo TeP TROL eee eee 531,909 $32,476 37 3 
Central and Southeast .. Pura 581,892 169,64 144,859 
North Pacific 0 eee 357,035 08,954 267,724 
Totals nee Pan re A 23,489 012,871 749,326 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
—_———Percentage of activity—— ——-July 1 to- 
Oct. 28, Previous Oct. 30, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, Oct. 28, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest oar 86 87 75 68 60 
Southwest 90 S8 91 83 7 
Buffalo os eee We 95 80 74 64 i 
Central and 8S. E 73 71 72 68 66 9,473,067 
No Pacific Coast 87 83 88 57 66 5,274,872 
Totals . eas 86 86 83 73 66 56,439,862 55,451,907 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
oe ‘ ‘s Princip: i rior ills i i »sote 
55 Representative Mills ; incip al inter ior mills in Minne sota, in- 
luding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
sia scotty elie . é 
acheter output ada Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Oct, 22-28 Kee 814 380 94 capacity output tivity 
Previous week . $14,380 90 
Year ago 814,380 94 Oct. 22-28 660,498 196.404 75 
Two year izo.. 814,380 87 Previous week .. 660,498 *516,661 78 
Five-year average pstetes is 79 Year ago . 738,822 145 60 
Ten-year average . : 4 ee 73 Two years ago.. 738,822 175 64 
Five-year aver + 59 
Kansas City Ten-year average ee Seales os 58 
2» 800 285.822 81 Production for current week wa partly 
> S00 89 884 82 estimated 
800 311,141 88 *Revised 
52.800 57,060 73 Minneapolis 
a7 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
76 capacity output tivity 
Wichita Oct. 22-28 ; 318,120 309.711 97 
_ ‘ = Previous week 318.120 100 
Oct 8 111,132 99,04 50 Year ago . 319,284 109 
Pre u W 111,132 =? Two years ago.. 5 88 17 
ye ur oO 111,132 ed ive-year averag: $48 Levee 75 
rw yea! 111,132 1s Ten-year average .... . - 64 
Salina *Preliminary + Revised. 
; 99 19.956 98,979 ¢ _ ” . — 
Oct, 22-28 109,96 95, $% CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
I ous week 109,956 96,104 87 
Year _ 109.956 100,395 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
r ir aro. 109,956 101.420 92 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pet. a 
* capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Oct 1998 . 792.240 581 “he 74 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 792,240 577,714 73 
Year ago 567,519 72 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Two year Lid, 64 68 
capacity output tivity BIVOSYGRS- GVOTERS o0dsivsscsscscce 65 
Oct 99-298 269,100 297.367 84 On" VORE GWOTERS 4.6.6 605 560k as eS 6 
Previous week . 269,100 80 Current week preliminary 
Year ig 9,100 S4 
ern vant ses 921.088 th *Not comparable with later years because 
Five-year iverage arr 70 fewer mills reported 
POM=*VOAP BVETHAGES 6.060648 see ctene 66 BUFFALO 
Portland District Weeks Flour Pct. ac 
output tivity 
Oct 2-28 129,668 91 Oct 2 so « : 531,909 9? 
Previous w l 128,469 90 Previous week 550,782 9 
Year izo 138,260 97 Year ago 467,45 S0 
Twe ears ago , 84,492 59 Two years ago $32,47¢ 74 
Five ve GVGFEMO  cas.0 0 bee teases 80 Five-year average 7 
Ten-year verage 73 Ten-year average ...... viva w 78 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montara, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest——, 


co—Northwest—— --— Buffalo 


Combined 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 


Oct. 22-28 .. . 29,962 503,179 17,113 
Previous week .. 17,091 
Two weeks ago 18,213 
1943 ed 916 535,815 15,709 
TPAS 6c bee ses ese 161,561 14,710 
1941 143,448 13,473 
1940 —e . 411,877 11,641 
Five-yr average 171,176 14,529 





266,198 10,17 





164,843 57,253 934,220 











types, but good for ordinary kinds, with 
not much of the latter available. 
PACIFIC MARKETS UNCHANGED 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets have shown little change in the 
past week. There is little wheat mov- 
ing to market, but with mills confining 
purchases to their immediate needs of 
high protein types, offerings appear am- 
ple. Feed manufacturers are buying 








sparingly, due to lowered feed demand. 
Wheat prices are holding at ceiling 


levels. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INL RED IN ACCIDENT 

Nelson E. Kelley, 39, manager of the 
Mount Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co., was 
seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent recently and was moved to the 
Welborn Baptist Hospital in Evansville, 
where he is improving slowly. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Food Situation Improves in Italy 
as Flour Shipments Increase 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Total shipments 
of United States procured flour to Italy, 
Sardinia and Sicily from July 1, 1943, 
through Sept. 10, 1944, amounted to 
284,000 tons valued at $18,600,000, ac- 
cording to figures recently released by 
the Office of War Information. Wheat 
shipments totaled 231,400 tons valued 
at $9,600,000. 

Food supply to the civilian population 
of Italy has been the paramount prob- 
lem of the Allied Control Commission 
(now Allied Commission). The prob- 
lem is still far from solved, the OWI 
states, but in the southern portion of 
liberated Italy, food conditions in rural 
districts are now relatively easy. The 
major points of crisis, 
Conditions 


cities, always 
have an improved supply. 
remain only fair in such cities as Flor- 
ence, close behind the battle lines, and 
Rome, with its population of 1,500,000. 


However, there also, the situation has 
improved. 

During the winter and spring of 
1943-44, a total of 84% of the popula- 
tion of liberated Italy received more 
than half its daily allotments of food 
from ACC imports. This called for 
shipments into the country of more 


than 700,000 tons of foodstuffs, chiefly 
wheat and flour, during the year, July, 
1943, to July, 1944. As the battle lines 
move northward, these shipments will 
have to be increased and arrangements 
for such an increase have been made. 

Increased estimates of supplies needed 
for next year envisage the necessity of 
feeding the peoples of northern Italy, 
now occupied by the Germans who still 
hold the Po Valley. 

The basis for these estimates of needed 
food supplies is not lavish, but is cal- 
culated to allow 200 to 300 
bread a day for 75% of the population 
south of the Pisa-Rimini line, and for 
some 80% of the population north of 
that line. (This estimate is based on 
the fact that it was necessary to provide 
imported food for 84% of the popula- 
tion of southern Italy.) The calcula- 
tion takes into account the 
harvest this year in liberated Italy of 
2,034,000 metric tons, and the portion 
of the harvest held over 
through rigid rationing. 

All of the work of collecting 
distributing domestically produced food 
within Italy was in the hands of the 
During the period 


grams of 


also wheat 


which can be 


and 


Italian government. 
immediately preceding Allied liberation, 
this system broke down completely. It 
has been necessary for the ACC to insti- 
tute a complete reorganization of this 
machinery, and this has been success- 
fully accomplished. Collection 
amassing of the wheat harvest this year 


and 


was successful with few exceptions, and 
quotas were fulfilled in accordance with 
plan—and in the big grain centers of 
Foggia and Matera were exceeded. The 
ration of bread issued in 
southern Italy, had the effect 
of sharply curbing the black market, 
helped in this work. 

In southern Italy it has been possible 
to increase the normal ration of bread 
to 300 grams a day; in northern dis- 
tricts, including Rome, the ration re- 
mains at 200 grams. The initial goal 
of the ACC, it is stated, was to provide 
1,000 calories a from imported 


300-gram 
which 


day 


supplies for those to whom ration cards 


were issued, in order to supplement 
domestic food supplies and thus to bring 
Italian consumption near, or about, sub- 
sistence levels. It has not always been 
possible to achieve the latter objective, 
because of the difficulties of getting do- 
mestic food supplies to urban centers. 
Nevertheless, marked progress has been 
made in curtailment of the black market 
and in the elimination of fraudulent or 
illegal ration cards. 

In Rome, on March 25, 1944, the bread 
ration was cut to 100 grams a day, and 
this 
liberation of 


the city lived on impossibly low 
ration until the 
June 4. In May, the monthly 
of food was 3,000 grams of bread, 500 


100 


Rome on 
ration 
grams of rice, 50 grams of butter, 
grams of sheep or goat meat, 150 grams 
of cheese. No olive oil, beans or sugar 
was available, except to sick persons and 
3,000 grams of 
totaled 
equivalent to about a loaf 


children. As a 
the 


about 63% lbs 


gauge, 


bread, monthly allotment, 


and a half of our American bread for 


each person to last a week. 
When the Allies 


they found the Nazis had removed all 


moved into Rome, 
but a small part of the city’s food sup 
Nevertheless, the Allies were able 
the 
until June 21, when it was increased to 


plies. 


to maintain 100-gram bread ration 


150 grams. Four days later, it was pos- 


sible to raise this to 200 grams, which 
entailed shipments into Rome of 800 
tons of flour a day. On June 18, other 


imported foodstuffs began to arrive, and 
during that month, 7,000 tons of food 
distributed. 


were brought in and 


o> 


During July, the situation continued 
to improve, and 8,000 tons of imported 
The monthly ration 
6,200 


food were supplied. 
at that 


grams; 


bread, 
167 


meat, 


time comprised: 
grams; 
186 


dried 
160 
grams; fish, 100 grams; rice, 42 grams; 
This 


ration provided about 660 calories per 


vegetables, 


sugar, grams; canned 


oil, 50 grams; cheese, 12 grams. 


day. In this month, fresh produce be- 
gan to flow in increased quantities, and 
the supply jumped from 300 tons daily 
to 450 tons. 
the big obstacle to better food supplies, 


Transport continued to be 


but in the last two weeks of August it 
was possible to issue an extra ration of 
550 grams of pasta. According to a 
study by the Public Health Subcommis- 
of the ACC, the daily ration in 
tome had been only 305 calories 
the Allies 


\ugust, under the 


sion 
for 
entered 

Allies, 


nine months before 
the city. In 
the ration was 800 calories. 

When the Allies scheduled 50,000 tons 
of food for Rome in September, it was 
necessary to plan to bring fish from as 
far the Pantelleria 


and Sicily, potatoes from around Naples, 


away as islands of 
wine from Puglia, the “heel” of Italy. 

\ll this was achieved during a time 
\llied military 


Mediterranean were straining every re- 


when authorities in the 


source and facility to conduct military 
operations in central and northern Italy, 
France and the Balkans. 
effort is 


crease the flour ration in 


southern 
made to in 
the 
food supplies from the north are blocked 
the 
exigencies of war impede all shipments 
the The Allies 


the situation in 


Every being 


Rome, but 


out by disrupted transport, and 


south. have im- 


food 


from 
proved Rome 


steadily. 


Enrichment Praised as Factor 
in Nation’s Health Program 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The fortifying of flour 
the 


can be 


with vitamins is one way in which 


nation’s nutritional standards 


improved, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, medical 


director of the United States Public 
Health Service and associate chief of 
the nutrition programs branch of the 
War Food Administration, declared be 
fore the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association held here _ re- 
cently. 


In the future “the national enrichment 
of flour and bread should be regarded 
as a public health measure, just as is 
the safety of our water supply,” Dr. 
Sebrell stated. 


M. L. Wilson, director of extension 
work and chief of the nutrition pro- 
grams branch of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, also advocated the con- 
tinued development of wartime _pro- 
grams of nutritional education. He 


suggested that the 4,000 local nutrition 
committees now in existence, whose mem- 
bership is composed of leaders in the 
educational and public health fields, be 
used in peacetime to spread scientific 
nutrition knowledge and to improve food 
supplies. 

Continuance and elaboration of war- 
time nutrition programs together with 
expansion of in-plant feeding, school 
lunches and use of the food stamp plan, 
were advocated by John D. Black, Har- 
vard agricultural economist. 

Howard R. Tolley, chief of the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics in the United 


States Department of Agriculture, advo- 


cated a program of scientific food dis 
tribution on a worldwide basis. 

“The progressive nation will foresee 
the new demands which long distance 
marketing will bring,’ he said. “The 
first task will be to translate consump 
tion needs agreed upon by the different 
countries. The next step will be to 
estimate to what extent the deficits in 
one country can be met by other coun 


tries which can produce low cost foods 
This 


contribute not only to better nutrition, 


of high nutritive content. will 
but also to better world trade.” 

Roy F. Hendrickson, director general 
of the United Nations Relief Re- 


habilitation Administration, reviewed 


and 


the food requirements of liberated Euro- 
pean nations, but warned that the effects 
of malnutrition on a generation of chil- 


dren can never be fully restored. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NO CHANGE IN CORN LOAN 
RATE INDICATED BY CCC 


The 1944 


completed by 


Wasnineton, D. C. corn 


loan program has been 


Commodity Credit Corp. officials at op- 
erating levels and there is no sign that 
the corn loan rate will be brought into 
CCC 


officials say that as long as corn holds 


line with the wheat loan program. 


at the ceiling, there is no necessity to 
the 


last year’s level. 


advance present loan rate beyond 





November 1, 1944 


i cotaiaceimmeianeleatnianeneenenitealeidtiee ietiemmrsenienitismaamiememmmienatinan ne 
sateeeeneceennnne hancement 
SAYS ONLY 15% OF VITAMINS 
PURCHASED DO GOOD 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Only 15% of the 
vitamins bought by the public do an, 
good. The remaining 85% of the 
total consumption constitutes an ut- 
ter waste, Dr. Edward L. Tuohy 
chief of medicine of the Duluth 


Minn., clinic, told the concluding ses 
sion of the American Dietetic Asso 
ciation’s 27th annual meeting in Chi 
cago last week. Synthetic food 

not the answer to improving the m 
tritional status of the American peo- 
ple “despite all the furore over vitza- 
mins,’ Dr. Tuohy contended. He urge 
increased program 
of better diets for middle-aged and 
aged persons, life 
pointed out, is constantly lengthenin; 


emphasis on a 


whose span, h 








DEMAND FOR LIGHTWEIGHT 
BURLAP BAGS STILL HEAVY 


New York, N. Y.—Small lots of sheet- 
ings and less of print cloth have gone 
to the bag trade. Nearly all orders ire 
for November delivery and only occa- 
booked into next 

still 


market awaiting price ceiling readjust 


sionally is anything 


year. Osnaburgs are out of th 
ments while production goes into ware 
Action by the Office of Price 


Administration has been urged for many 


houses. 


weeks and the trade is disappointed over 


the continued delay. 


The demand for lightweight burlap 
bags is strong but they are difficult to 
obtain. Interest in the heavyweights 
does not materialize and manufacturer 
find it hard to induce their buyers to 
take these materials. However, while 


the limitation on lightweights is held to 
30% of purchase the ratio will continue 
and heavyweights will be the grades ob 
tainable. 

burlap 


Government-owned, damaged 


has been released by the War Productior 


Board for essential uses. This may re 
lieve the tightness in some directions, 
but as much burlap of this type goes 


into channels which the government does 


not regard as essential, bag manufactur 





ers do not consider the ruling will affect 
them to any degree. 

Burlap manufacturing conditions in 
Calcutta 
is easier and 


are encouraging. The coal sit 
the 


ment seems inclined to help it still fur 


Indian 


govern 


uation 
ther. This plus indications of a suffi 
cient jute crop allays the concern over 
any decrease in November and Decem 
ber production. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods in 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
vard of cloth, is 8.41 as compared ith 
The Bemis composite 


5.00 a vear ago. 


figure reflecting duty paid early ship 


ment prices of heavy and_ lightweight 


Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 


17.99 a 


17.55 as compared ith 


year 


ago. 





* “A” Award Event * 


The Achievement “A” 


War Food Administration will be formal- 
ly presented to the men and women em- 
Milling Co. 
Rapid City, S. D., at a special ceremony 


ployees of the Tri State 


at the company’s plant on Nov. 2. 
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Rolled Oats Squeeze 
Checked by Price 
Freeze Above 3 Lbs 


WasHineton, D. C.—Manufacturers’ 
prices of bulk rolled oats in containers 
holding more than 3 lbs have been frozen 
at each seller’s highest price during the 
period July 1-Aug. 5, 1948, the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. The 
freeze became effective Oct. 23, 1944. 

this action was taken, the OPA said, 
to relieve a squeeze on wholesalers and 
retailers and to restore the 1943 relation- 
ship between prices of packaged and of 
bulk rolled oats. It will not change re- 
tail prices for these commodities. 

Packaged rolled oats (in containers 
hokling up to 3 lbs) is under price con- 
tro! at all levels. Bulk rolled oats has 
been under price control only at whole- 


sale and retail, where sellers, under the 
fixed mark-up regulations, figure their 
ceiling prices by a mark-up over their 
net cost as of Aug. 5, 1943. 

Manufacturers’ selling prices, which 
were not controlled, have risen, the OPA 
said, and wholesalers and retailers, who 
have not been permitted to base their 
ceilings on these higher prices, have suf- 
fered a squeeze. Furthermore, the agen- 
cy said, uncontrolled prices at manufac- 
turing levels have upset the normal price 
relationship between bulk and packaged 
sales of rolled oats. 

With the 
ment, bulk rolled oats will be under 


issuance of this amend- 
price control at all sale levels and will 
have the same type of ceilings as are 
now in effect for the packaged commod- 
ity 

The text of amendment 179 to revised 
SR 14 to GMPR, along with amendment 
81 to revised SR 1 to GMPR, follows: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

(Document No. 39695) 

Part 1499—Commodities and Services 

(Rev. SR 14 to GMPR Amdt. 179) 
PACKAGED AND BULK ROLLED OATS 


\ statement of the considerations in 
i in the issuance of this amendment 


ha been issued simultaneously herewith 
and filed with the Division of the Federal 
Re ter, 

Section 1.27 is amended in the follow 
ing respects: 

l The headnote of the section is 


in ied to read “Packaged and bulk rolled 
oats.” 
Paragraphs (a) (2) and (a) (3) are 
to. read as follows: 
“Bulk rolled oats’? means rolled oats 
uman consumption in containers hold 
ing 1ore than 3 Ibs. 


( “Manufacturer” includes all sellers 
ulk rolled oats except those sellers 
sul t to Maximum Price Regulations 421, 
/ wr 423. 
The headnote of 
imended to read ‘Maximum 
packaged rolled oats.” 


paragraph (b) is 
prices for 


Paragraph (c) is redesignated para- 
gr (d) and a new paragraph (ec) is 
added to read as follows: 

( Maximum prices for bulk rolled oats. 


(1) \ manufacturer’s maximum price for 
a le of bulk rolled oats shall be an 
amount determined in accordance with the 
pre ions of the General Maximum Price 
Re lation except that, with respect to bulk 
rolled oats, the following periods or dates 
sh be used for purposes of the _ indi- 
at sections of General Maximum Price 


Reculation: 


tion 1499.2. 


7 


The period July 1 through 


Au 5, 1943, inclusive, instead of March, 
19 

Section 1499.11 (a) The period July 1 
through Aug. 5, 1943, inclusive, instead of 
March, 1942. 


Section 1499.11 (b) The date Nov. 1, 
1944, instead of July 1, 1942. 

tion 1499.13 (a) The date Oct. 30, 
194i, instead of May 18, 1942. 
tion 1499.13 (b) The date Nov. 1, 
194 instead of July 1, 1942. 
Section 1499.18 (d) The period July 1 
through Aug. 5, 1943, inclusive, instead 
of March, 1942. 

The introductory text of redesignated 
paragraph (d) is amended to insert after 


yr 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the phrase “packaged rolled oats,’ the fol- 
lowing phrase ‘(and with the first delivery 
after Oct. 22, 1944, of bulk rolled oats).’’ 

6. The form of notice in redesignated 
paragraph (d) is amended to insert after 
the date April 19, 1944, the following 
phrase “(for bulk rolled oats insert Oct. 
24, 1944, instead of April 19, 1944).” 

This amendment shall become effective 
Oct. 23, 1944. 

Issued this 17th day of Oct., 1944. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
¥Y ¥ 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

(Document No. 39696) 
Part 1499—Commodities and Services 
(Rev. SR 1 to GMPR, Amdt. 81) 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment 
has been issued simultaneously herewtth 
and filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Section 2.3 (p) (1) (iii) is amended by 
adding a sentence to read as follows: 

The term ‘oat products’’ does not in- 
clude rolled oats for human consumption. 

This amendment shall become effective 
Oct. 23, 194 

Issued this 17th day of QOct., 1944. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“JACK” JOHNSTON RETIRES 
FROM PAGE MILL POSITION 


Torreka, KansAs.—Retirement of John 
R. Johnston, superintendent for the 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
for 35 announced by the 
management last 
miller spent 48 years with that company, 
going to work for the mill two years 
Scotland where 





years, Was 


week. The colorful 


after he arrived from 


he was born. 
States with his 


Coming to United 





Johnston 


John R. 


father in 1884, Mr. Johnston moved to 
Topeka with his family and his father 
went to work for the Page mill. It 
was learned later that the elder John- 
ston was first mate on the sailing vessel 
that carried Thomas Page to America. 

“Jack” Johnston was an_ interesting 
leader of operative millers’ discussions at 
meetings, injecting into 
the arguments his frank 
subjects that often were not dealt with 


as openly by other millers. 


their various 


opinions on 


He was a member of the board of 
directors of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers for several years and served 
as chairman of District 2 in 1941. He 
is a member of the International Insti- 
tute of Milling Technologists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnston have recently 
bought a new home in Topeka. Mr. 
Johnston is in robust health and friends 
expect him to enjoy many years of 
pleasant retirement. 
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No Cutback Indicated for ’45 
Agricultural Production Goals 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The administration will 
aim for maximum production of food- 
1945, with 
eggs and dry peas, according to inter- 


stuffs in the exception of 
pretations drawn from an address made 
by J. B. Hutson, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., before the Asso- 
Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, which met here last week. 


ciation of 


Production goals for 1945 will be an- 
nounced “within a few weeks,” Mr. Hut- 
son said. 

“It does not appear that a period for 
rest is yet at hand,” Mr. Hutson de- 
clared. “A 
best available information indicates the 
definite need for a continued high level 


careful appraisal of the 


of agricultural production in 1945,” he 
added. 

Assurance was given producers of 
agricultural commodities that, even with 
top-heavy surpluses, prices will be main- 
tained at not less than 90% of parity 
for two years after the war. 

Mr. Hutson said that it would be im- 
prudent to rely on another year of high- 
er than average crop yields, particularly 
in the grain category, and he believes 
that present high goals should be main- 
tained to guard against average or 
lower than average yields of major ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

Mr. Hutson, however, does not think 
that this precaution alone is  sufficieni 
reason to maintain a high level of farm 
production. He believes that domestic 
demand will continue at a high level and 
that even after an end of the European 
phase of the war, civilian demands will 
exceed prewar levels. According to 
Mr. Hutson, present indications are that 
civilian consumers will want and will 
be willing and able to buy more food 
next year than they used this year. He 
said that “. . . [he] estimates that do- 
mestic consumers will use next year fully 
10% more agricultural products, if they 
are available, than they used in prewar 
years.” 

Even with the close of the European 
campaign Mr. Hutson predicts that com- 
mercial export demand next year for 
wheat, cotton and tobacco will account 
for good part of our production to 
build up depleted foreign stocks. 

In the 


Hutson analyzed the situation as requir- 


livestock-grain category Mr. 
ing continued heavy marketing of beef 
cattle but due to limitations of process- 
unlikely that this 
production can offset the reduction in 


ing facilities it is 
hogs. According to Mr. Hutson’s esti- 
mate grain consuming animal units on 
farms by Jan. 1, 1945, will be between 
10 and 15% lower than last year. 

Considering livestock and crops it ap- 
pears to Mr. Hutson that an all-out 
farm production next year could rea- 
sonably result in a volume of produc- 
tion 8% under that of last year or 25% 
above prewar levels. 

igg production is a distressing topic 
for WFA officials and although Mr. 
Hutson did not say what measures would 
be adopted he did state that egg pro- 
duction would have to be adjusted to 
the 1942 level. It is possible that the 
government will attempt some incentive 
plan to induce farmers to market poul- 
try before the laying hen population 
again threatens an unmanageable output 
in 1945. 
In viewing the feed outlook Mr. Hut- 





son indicated that it would be necessary 
to restore our reserves. On Oct. 1, 
1944, our stocks of corn were estimated 
to be 210,000,000 bus, compared with 
600,000,000 bus at the same time in 1941. 

Wheat use as feed increased from 
114,000,000 bus in 1941-42 to 500,000,000 
bus in 1943-44 with the result that do- 
mestic wheat stocks on July 1 had been 
reduced approximately 300,000,000 bus 
below two years ago. 

Astute observers call Mr. Hutson the 
policy bell-wether of WFA and his Chi- 
definitely 


cago statement is seen as 


clinching a decision to maintain farm 
production at a high level at substan- 
prices, financed through 
liberal use of public funds in price sup- 


tially present 


porting actions. The next administra- 
tion move that is predicted by observ- 
ers is a drive to reduce retail prices to 
appease labor groups who have claimed 
that price control has made for rigid 
ceiling prices for food and feed products. 
A reduction of retail prices can probably 
only be obtained through a squeeze on 
middlemen margins, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
REMOVED FROM ALLOCATION 


Schedule 3 of General Allocation Or- 
der M-300, covering thiamine hydrochlor- 
ide has been revoked by the War Pro- 
Board effective Oct. 21. This 
means that it is no longer necessary for 





duction 


buyers to include the end use certificate 
as part of orders, nor to place orders 
by the fifteenth of the month preceding 
shipment. Both thiamine hydrochloride 
and riboflavin may now be ordered in 
any quantity without restriction. The 
WPB action indicates that thiamine is 
not in short supply and that the manu- 
facturing and raw material situation is 
such that all needs can be freely sup- 
plied. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOSEPH M. MARRONE TO BANK.) POST 
Joseph M. Mar- 


rone, former executive secretary of the 








New Orteans, La. 


Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission, has been named vice presi- 
dent of the Hibernia National Bank in 
charge of the Latin-American Division. 

The bank is active in financing flour 
export business. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“DUST” PLANTERS HOPE FOR RAIN 
WALLA WALLA, 

lack of rain in this area forebodes a 








Wasu.—The current 


much shorter 1945 crop in direct con- 
trast to the bumper and near bumper 
crops of the last several years. Fall 
seeding of wheat is going forward, re- 
gardless of top soil moisture. The “dust” 
planters feel that the seed will lie in 
the ground in safety until winter mois- 
ture comes. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Millstadt (IIl.) 
Milling Co. celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary on Oct. 28 at a company banquet. 
The Blatz family has owned and oper- 
ated the mill during the entire 50-year 
span. 








BREAD, !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 

OsuxosH, Wis.—Harold Munsch has 
been named superintendent of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. warehouse here. 
He formerly resided in Weyauwega, Wis. 
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IOPPE 


We always feel that some 
of the virtues of TOPPER 


may be hidden if you blend 


it down with any other flour. 


Bake TOPPER straight. Give 


it the contract to bake your 
whole loaf. We think you 
will be highly pleased with 




















results. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Now and always is 
the season for 


“ALL AMERICANS ” 


And an ever pressing need for 


GOOD BREAD 


Make it with 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs no blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts,. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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OPPORTUNITY PASSING BY 

RRAYED against the hoped-for joint advertising 
A campaign of the commercial baking industry are 
the same forces and arguments that repeatedly have 
frustrated similar campaigns by and for the flour mill- 
ing industry. The big bakers object, and without them 
sufficient financial support cannot be found. 

(he position of the objecting bakers has not been 
made public, and even in the hushed and cloistered and 
highly executive sessions of the recent board of gov- 
on rs meeting of the American Bakers Association the 
opposition seems not to have been fully explained. But 
the outlines of it readily can be filled in. 

Fully sold 
to {he public it should yield a higher level of bakery 


nrichment is the big advertising line. 


business, Which in theory would be spread propor- 
tionitely to the whole industry. But here is the rub: 
The big baker feels that his share of the benefits would 
not be commensurate with his share of the cost, for 
the reason that some of his competitors, and notably 
the smaller competition, would be hitching a ride. 

‘here is nowhere, it appears, a lack of confidence 
in the power of advertising to do what is wanted. In 
fact, the sentiment on this point is precisely opposite. 
Big advertisers anticipate that their own advertising 
pr ims, involving the necessity for brand promotion, 
would have to continue alongside the joint national 


program in about the normal volume, and some of 
them seem to feel that their own programs can carry at 
no extra cost to themselves all the enrichment sales talk 
that would be likely to benefit their own products. En- 
richment still is so young as to offer to some of the 
more enterprising and ingenious merchandisers further 
profitable opportunities for individual exploitation in 
connection with brand advertising and their other 
promotion programs. 

lhe essentially local character of the bread business, 
of course, is a fundamental obstacle to advertising on 
1 national seale. The individual baker’s investment 
would be widely spread beyond his own market, un- 
less some complicated scheme for localizing promotion 
efforts could be devised. This is recognized in the 
ilternative proposal that now is being given further 
consideration by the ABA postwar planning commit- 
tee. A series of local programs may be set up for those 
who wish to act in their own trade areas. 

\s a backstop for all the explorations of what to 
do to support the industry when its salvation of war- 
time supports is gone there is always the American 
Institute of Baking. 


native for “advertising” was favorably used by the gov- 


The term “publicity” as an alter- 
ernors in their hush-hush meeting. This alternative 
implement has a less expensive sound, but business 
should have learned by this time that there is no longer 
iny available free publicity. The terms are practically 


synonymous, differing only in devices and methods. 


The institute has made a fine beginning in publicity 


ind advertising, and doubtless—but at a price—could 
be made the medium for a truly effective and contin- 


uing campaign built upon the miraculous word “en- 
rich ent.” 

\pprehension and disappointment were expressed 
it the board of governors meeting over failure of the 
advertising proposal. Although they are in the mi- 
nor there are bakers, unfortunately, who do not ap- 
preciate the unparalleled opportunity that came to the 
industry when this golden-haired war baby was dropped 
into its lap. Only a beginning has been made in har- 
vesting the benefits that are inherent in this blessed 
eve! Enrichment has not yet been sold to the public, 
Call it pub- 


licity if you will, but only the educational force of ad- 


as the surveys so convincingly indicate. 


vertising will do that job effectively enough to convert 


It into maximum and continuing profit. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONE OF THE HORRORS OF WAR 

P \LATABILITY is being given wider recognition 
is an important element in good nutrition. It is 

the “something added.” Without it other ingredients, 
perfect as they may be in laboratory score, fall short 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


of that practical perfection by which they are meas- 
ured when they come to the dinner plate. 

New assurance of the validity of this consideration 
comes from the foxholes. Col. Rohland A. Isker, direc- 
tor of the Subsistence Research and Development Lab- 
oratory in the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, recently 
returned from an inspection trip to the Pacific theater 
of war. He participated in one of the island invasions 
to see first hand just how the food which his organiza- 
tion develops for emergency purposes is used. 

Some of the foods developed for modern warfare, 
Col. Isker found, were discarded because sincere but 
misguided nutritionists thought this was the time to 
correct the nation’s food habits by making guinea pigs 
of our soldiers. “They overlooked the fact, 
Col. Isker, “that palatability is the first essential in 
food.” 


ration test, “I can subsist on this food longer than I 


” 


comments 
One soldier said, after submitting to a special 


care to.” 
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A COHERENT FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


LTHOUGH the flour industry has given no indi- 
cation of active interest in the forthcoming In- 
ternational Business Conference to be held at Rye, N. 
Y., in the Westchester Country Club, Nov. 10 through 
Nov. 18, it seems not at all unlikely that whatever is 
done, or not done, in this attempt to provide an eco- 
nomic complement to the diplomatic ententes of Dum- 
barton Oaks, may have an important ultimate bear- 
ing upon the nature and extent of this country’s future 
business in export flour. 

Invitations to the conference have been extended by 
the four leading organizations of business in the Unit- 
ed States under whose auspices the conference is being 
held. 
Wadsworth, chairman, American Section, Internation- 


The invitations bear the joint signatures of Eliot 
al Chamber of Commerce; Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Robert Gaylord, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and Eugene P. Thomas, president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 

¥ ¥ 

The approaching era of postwar agricultural sur- 
pluses in this country appears to be bringing back the 
old prewar problems on a greater and more trouble- 
some scale. Agriculture, with unhappy memories of 
the experiments in limitation of production, now de- 
mands an opportunity for full production, and this in 
turn necessitates bigger foreign markets. To sell in- 
volves buying. Thus the whole ritual and mechanic of 
foreign trade becomes part of the agricultural problem. 
There must be some spot for the export flour trade in 
this huge and perplexed scene. 

Explaining the purposes of the international con- 
ference, Frederick C. Crawford, chairman of the board 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, says 
that it is widely accepted among manufacturers and 
farmers that there can be no satisfactory degree of 
long-run prosperity here or in other countries until 
there is a restoration and enlargement of international 
trade. 

“Before the war,’ comments Mr. Crawford, “we 
could hardly be said to have a coherent international 
trade policy. And now, in view of the postwar dislo- 
cation of the world, we can hardly be said to have an 
international trade policy at all.” 
¥v ¥ 


Certainly the flour trade should have at least aca- 








demic interest in the most discussed long term trade 
question of the moment, which is whether the British 
preferential tariff system can be dented or broken 
What, too, will be the status of 
government buying controls such as that of Norway, 


down after the war. 


and the complexion of things in Holland, one of the 
few remaining large free markets? 

Foreign traders hope that as soon as the election is 
over future trade relations with the United Kingdom 
and the threshed out 


empire as a whole will be 


thoroughly. Some are convinced that it will be possible 
to work out agreements whereby the British Empire 
preference will be decreased so that American ex- 
porters can compete on more nearly equal terms in 
the Dominions. The Dominions generally build up a 
large export balance in their merchandise trade with 
Great Britain but import more from the United States 
than they export. Accordingly, the whole question of 
United States trade with the Empire presumably will 
be examined exhaustively when trade negotiations are 


conducted with the United Kingdom. 
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ERA OF WISTFUL ABUNDANCE 


, * ferns of agriculture’s prophets and economists 
seem to be pitched unanimously to the tune of 
maximum production. Most recent of the spokesmen 
is Howard R. Tolley, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, who startled but probably did not 
really surprise the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
by saying: 
“There is no likelihood that we shall ever return 
Neither 
farmers nor consumers, neither nature nor technology, 


to prewar levels of agricultural production. 


would permit us to even if we were so short-sighted 
as to want to.” 

In rationalizing his prediction Mr. Tolley puts less 
emphasis upon the deliberate intentions of farmers 
and the benevolences of nature than upon the not too 
well understood factor of technology. He says the 
wartime increases in food production were due not 
so much to increased acreage and good weather as to 
mechanization, which multiplied manpower, and tech- 
nical improvement, which multiplied yields per acre. 

A progressive change in crop yield has been under 
way since 1937, according to Mr. Tolley, but has been 
most pronounced in the past five years, the average 
yield of our 28 major crops having been 20% or more 
above the 1923-32 predrought average in every year 
since 1939. Taking everything together, farmers will 
go into the postwar era, he thinks, with a plant geared 
for production to about 30% more than in the prewar 
He feels that it is quite possible for further 
application of fertilizer, 


period. 
technological improvement 
adoption of new varieties and other advanced practices 

to increase yields per acre another 10% by 1950, 
which would be equivalent to adding about 35,000,000 
acres of new cropland, and that land released by re- 
duced horse and mule populations under greater mech- 
anization might increase that figure to 50,000,000. 

There is, in nearly all of the agricultural thinking 
of the moment, a decidedly wishful accent. The plan- 
ners start from the premise that some way can be 
found to absorb maximum production. 

“Nearly all of our research in agriculture, both fed- 
Mr. Tolley told the land-grant col- 
lege group, “is based on the implicit assumption that 
a profitable market will be available for any increases 
in agricultural output which are the result of more 
That seems to me to be the only 
Certainly, if 


eral and state,’ 


efficient production. 
assumption on which we can proceed. 
research is to have its greatest human value under our 
economic system it cannot proceed on any other basis.” 

The solution advanced by this wishful thinking is 
altogether too simple: “We must take steps imme- 
diately to insure a continued high level of urban em- 
ployment and to promote international collaboration 
for active trade among all nations.” Naively is our 
problem epitomized: We can choose either trade or 
charity—sales or subsidies; and the greatest of these 


is not charity. 
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The 





> Mills of Shellabarger 


The ultimate end of the care 
and workmanship we put in 
Shellabarger’s flours is your 
bread. 


We want that bread to justify 
all the confidence and hope 
you place in it, and in the 
name that it carries. 


There is no greater pleasure 
for us than to have our efforts 
contribute to your success. 


| 
| 
} 





This Ils SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field, Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 








Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
SSS q— 


FLOUR 





One half of producing American checking, work together so close- 
Flours is in the laboratory. The ly they become one unit devoted 
other half is in the mill. to developing the highest possible 
The two halves, milling and quality. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks 
Grain Storage nr iiran nan 
1,700,000 Bus. NEWTON, RANSAS 





G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS 
President Secretary 
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Russell-Miller Milling Co. Shows 
Increase in Net Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A net profit of 
$1,044,002 -for the year ended June 30, 
1944, is reported by the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. This compares with a net 
of $810,023 for the previous year. Divi- 
dends paid were at the rate of $4.50 
per share on the preferred stock and 
$6 on the common capital stock. 

Leslie F. Miller, president, in his 
annual report, revealed that 363 em- 
ployees of the company are now in 
military service. “Predictions for the 
coming year are altogether hazardous in 
the uncertainties of war operations. 
However, with 
large crop in the Northwest, a feeling 
of optimism as to the outlook for con- 


another exceptionally 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


tinued profitable operation seems justi- 
fied,” he added. 

Officers of the company are: 

H. S. Helm, chairman of the board; 
L. F. Miller, president and treasurer; 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice president; 
M. R. Devaney, vice president; W. C. 
Helm, vice president; W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president and secretary; E. S. 
Decker, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; L. F. Putnam, assistant sec- 
retary; T. J. Beggs, assistant secretary; 
M. A. Lea, assistant treasurer. 

On the board of directors are: W. L. 
Brisley, A. L. Burdick, F, H. Chapman, 
M. R. Devaney, W. R. Heegaard, H. 
S. Helm, W. C. Helm, H. S. Kingman, 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Current assets: 
Cash in bank and on hand ......... 
$1,268,000 U. S. Government 


$368,000 tax savings notes .......+. 
process of collection... 


Drafts and acceptances in 
Notes and accounts receivable: 


Notes receivable ....csccssccccsccee 
Accounts receivable .....-..eeeeeees 
Pre ree 


Due from salesmen, agents and employees ........++-. 


LiOBB TOMETVS .cccccccscesccccevccres 


Cash advances OM grain ...-ceeeeeseeee 
Margins deposited with clearing associations 
for company’s own trades ......... 


Cash funds segregated as required by 
change Act 


$ 1,550,594 


1,268,000 
1,359,430 


2,680,764 
118,139 
57,461 


2,865,170 

cesta 160,535 2,704,635 
pacarh acne 364,165 
and brokers 

25,300 


7,743 


R. L. Meech, L. F. Miller, M. F. Mul- 
roy, H, R. Ward, S. W. Wells, E. F. 
Zelle. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

The partnership of Fred P. Rentz and 
Marion C. Morris, doing business as the 
U. S. Baking Co., 1182 Memorial Drive, 
S.E., Atlanta Ga., has been dissolved, 
effective Oct. 10. Mr. Morris has pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Rentz and 
has assumed all the partnership liabili- 
ties. He will continue the business un- 


der the same trade name. 
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Three Plants 
of General Mills 
Reeeive *“A”’’ Award 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Three of the plants of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, have 
the achievement “A” 





been awarded 
award, highest recognition of the fed- 
eral government in food processing for 
wartime production. Receiving the 
award will be the Chicago cereal plant, 
the Purity Oats division at Keokuk, 
Iowa, and the plant at Kansas City, Mo. 

Announcement of the awards was 
made by E. O. Pollock, Midwest re- 
gional director, office of distribution, 
War Food Administration, who stated 
that the WFA “A” award is made only 


to those food processing plants with an 
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Government to Relax 
War Food Orders 
as Soon as Possible 


Cnicaco, Inn.—“*The government 
doesn’t intend to buy or hold food «ny 
longer than is absolutely necessary,” Les 
Marshall, director of distribution, Ojice 
of Distribution, said recently in an jd- 
dress before a meeting of the National 
Association of Food Chains in Chicago, 

“We want to see regular commercial 
distribution facilities operate in a normal 
fashion just as soon as possible,” he con- 
tinued. “To this end we intend to |} ‘ep 
only those War Food orders in effect 
where war needs require them. We will 
continue to follow the policy of can- 
celling the set-aside and other war or 
ders just as soon as the objectives for 
which they were created has heen 
reached. Since early last year 121 food 
distribution orders have been issued but 
to date 48 of them have been revoked 

“Further, it is the policy of the War 
Food Administration to relax war con- 
trols and orders as soon as_ possible 
Right now we are reviewing each order 
to determine which ones can be written 


off the books on V-E day.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DISTILLERS' DRIED GRAINS 


No 





Inventories: Sena ee 4 , a . 
Grain (less outstanding stored grain), flour anc exceptional and outstanding record of 
feeds, at market, after appropriate adjustment in 
respect of open grain trades, unfilled flour and 
feed sales, subsidy, etc. 


mill- 


OUTPUT SHOWS INCREASE 
Wasuinctron, D. C. 


management and employee co-operation 


ERE EEN 8,967,784 in the production of food needed for the Figures recenth 





Sundry merchandise and supplies, ‘at cost. eases 1,434,815 a y: ; 

Packages, at market ............ te Seo saat 604,186 11,006,785 acca released by the Department of Agricul 
———- Plans are now being made by Gen tur a Pee 

ans g£ i A ure show th: 2 lers’ 

A DOORN Ce Cha hk aade ew bans based sas 18,286,652 vral Mills f ; ie : ire she hat the output of distillers 

DR ORBONMEE 6555 icacvessecvesscses 256.100 eral Mills for the formal ceremonies to dried grains for the month of Septem- 

be held in the near future at which the ber was slightly higher than the output 

. = i 4 < > output 


Other assets: 


Investments in other corporations—at cost 
Long-term notes and accounts receivable 


crued interest $964. ..... 


Postwar refund of Federal excess profits tax 





achievement “A” flags, symbol of the 
award, will be presented the manage- 
ment and workers. At the same time 


of the previous month and substantially 
higher than that of a year ago. During 
September, 1944, 44,400 tons of distillers’ 


ee wementeh f6F WOROON 266600 cisdgacsixisevesare 50,35 WFA_ will present achievement “A” . : 
Less reserve for loss¢ ; 50,384 : . : . \ dried grains were produced, compared 
Memberships (market value $88,100, including clearing associ- pins to all officers and employees of the with 43,200 tons during the month of 
ation stock deposited as margins $39,600) at cost or less 60,539 plants who helped to win the awards. ; 
August and 31,000 tons in September, 


Property and plant: 
Milling and elevator properties 
serve for depreciation $6,290,813 





and equipment, less re- 
(including 


$98,420 


provision for depreciation of Stanard-Tilton properties 


accrued subsequent to May 20, 


DC DAO ROOE  6.6.0-6:4. 6:56 5-00 0:00 0% 0842 awry Tee 
Furniture and fixtures, less reserve for depreciation $146,793 


1941) and obso- 


5,568,274 
95,059 
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DAMAGED BURLAP MADE AVAILABLE 
Wasutnetron, D. C. Government- 


owned damaged burlap has been released 














1943. The total figure for the three 
months of July, August and September 
was 123,700 tons, compared with 87,200 


tons during the same period a year ago 








Automobiles and miscellaneous equipment (depreciated) 184,120 
nae construction (estimated cost to com- pees adios for uses essential in the war effort when rhe figures for September, 1944, are pre 
sUCeD sevsensers Chr eDOCS CoP RETR CHOOSES ° 3,017 9,851,07 ° . 
— - other less critical material cannot be liminary. 
$24,504,745 ‘ P > 
LIABILITIES used or is unavailable, the War Pro- eek ie Aue Sede al oie 

Current liabilities: ; s i 
cab te saubie-—-baat oie aula ¢-e.aahnes duction Board announced recently with 
Notes pays ank ¢ ee $ 5,820, g ae : : COLOMBIA'S WHEAT © , 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses .........-.eee00% 799,376 the issuance of Direction 1 to Conserva- oe wan ann 
Customers’ margin accounts (secured per contra)..... 3,308 ‘ - . - Another ‘ » Yr is expected 
Grain drafts outstanding Raiebw eres eee 834,683 tion Order M-47. Concerns interested ‘ = mOee wines see Dapilie: Hess 
Dividend on preferred stock payable . 944.... 42,325 : : . . . , in Colombia in 19 afte > all har 
Act rued Pehives State and as Sy he ‘ 7 2 ene'i6s in this material should file Form WPB , gs ; se weightage 
cane Buictnsaty 541 with the nearest WPB field office vest of 1943. Estimates of the 1943 out- 
Total current liabilities $10,189,860 . er i turn varied from 2,200,000 to 3,700,000 

Reserves: and applications should specify the num : “aaa 
For retirement and disability ...........ccccceccecsccees $ 160,728 ie ; : bus, but even at the higher limit the 
For contingencies 446344 so7.072 ber of yards needed and the construction Se a ey lest 

t s Soe H ee meee weer rarer eeeeressesses cin sil te ° P . . crop appearec o be 1e smalies nce =e 
ee ee —_——— (width and weight) preferred. For pur- oD PP ; 

Capital stock: a: as : . 1938. The unfavorable prospects for 
Ratehetaae s poses of identification, this damaged bur the current crop, to be 1 ted | ] 

20,000 shares of preferred stock with a par value of . www es © crop, to be harvescec irgely 
cig. Gach ig a lap is known as “XXX damaged bur- th. SeoteniiesOrtahes tl f h 
| ‘ -r-October, are . Pee 0 
400,000 shares of common stock with a par value lap.” ‘* F % a sia ‘ . 
’ of $25 each drouth in April, followed by floods in 
Issued: ‘ en » ; ‘ 
4% % cumulative preferred (20,000 shares), less 1,189 AS REA he SAAN EIR May. In view of the small supplie ind g 
___Shares in treasury ....... ee peeioeaes ss, “SeeEeD ase Cie ata the unpromising prospects for the new f 
Common (249,000 shares) less 14,848 shares in treasury 5,853,800 GEN. DW IGHT EISENHOWER _ the bd eee . ; H A 
— — GETS HIS WISH crop, the measure limiting imports, in 
ME oe cess cece yaseeee tibia sie . ‘ effect since 1942, was suspended in rly i] 
———— Cuicaco, ILL.—A package of hom- August. Imports of limited quantities 
$24,504,745 ‘ p - , : Ts ong 
voor P iny grits made from white corn, the of flour also have been authorized 

; Summary of Income and Surplus Accounts for the Year Ended June 30, 1944 one thing that Gen. Dwight Eisenhower BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— iC 

oe Saeene, before depreciation and income taxes...... $ 3,561,582 told Bing Crosby he would rather WAGE INCREASE APPROVE! 

: ec : gt AGE INCREASE . OVED Y 
Depreciation of plant and equipment .............ccce00- $ 315,580 have than anything else for Christ- . ‘ p 
Provision for State taxes on income ...........ececcecee 115,000 ea ae KINGMAN, KANsas. Employees « the 

enh he ma t 7 he f Se } A 
Provision for Federal taxes on income (including excess a Sn aee Ry OP Tae PR yee te lidated Flour Mills C here fave 0 
egal tax $1,650,500 less credit for debt retirement eral. In a broadcast shortly after his eisai Our ne fo, Here 
DE Speke csv hse ees awe Che heh OM eae S 2,087,000 0 soa been gr: iner i é hor- 
2,087, ranted an increase in pay, author 
" sv echt return from a tour of the battle- teatt ae ; weaker? es, 
EE area kde odes ied EN Ware None Med ema tes 044,002 . ° . ization for the increase aving een 

Deduct: 1,044,002 fields of France, Bing Crosby told of a ay ee ae — ta a 
Dividends etatred atodk (24.6 ba) diaiass - granted by the Nationa ar 0r 
Dividends on preferred stock ($4.50 per share)....... 84,659 the general’s wish. Harry Hunter, ; : . — 

ividends on common stock ($6.00 per share on 58,538 ‘i Board. Employees who have been ith 
shares of $100 each outstanding) ............... 351,228 executive secretary of the American he , g BAT 
Pry Corn Millers Federation, Chicag the company for more than a year were ’ 
435 887 ’ 4 0, . . . . E ‘ , 
Premi on 9 shares of preferred s eT " i : . also given their choice of a week’s va- 
Apo gl oo 9 share s of pre fe rred stock reacquired...... 5 decided to play the role of Santa = 7 
Amount added to reserve for contingencies ............. 300,000 735,932 Cl d he tesen , cation with pay or an extra week’s pay = 
; ; eet vcd ee ety hits aus, and sent the hominy grits to ; : seh, , ‘bh, 
3 Net addition to surplus for year ............0. 308,070 . : if they chose to remain on the job Phe 
MINE ME IMR RU: SUU8 Sol ovis oss ok nostic os beeccncccce 5,664,843 Gen. Eisenhower. fority cl tl t instead of 
sg 9,604,584. majority chose the extra pay instead 0 


ee eee OR, BOEO cctiveedecesbcsevess 








$ 5,972,913 





time off. 
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Cement for Calais... 



























Chemicals for China... Foodstuffs against ‘Festung Europa’ 


M 


home fronts... travels today in tough kraft 


shipping sacks . 


UCH of what it takes to fight a war — 
and to feed the fighting, liberated and 


dust- dirt- vermin- and moisture-proof. 


Multiwalls stand up under the most rug- 
ged handling and neither salt water norsun 


nor rain nor heat nor cold nor gas nor smoke 





Multiwall Paper Bags are re- 
quired for industrial shipments of 
food products, chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, and construction materials 
— for domestic use and overseas 
(o our armed forces and civilian 
populations of allied nations and 
occupied countries. 








"IN CANADA 


BATES VALVE BAG Co., LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 




















Boston, Mass. 


Franklin, Va. 


. . paper sacks that are 


impairs their efficiency. Multiwalls store 
and stack easily and losses through spoil- 
age, sifting andinfestation are infinitesimal. 


Multiwall paper bags... the preferred 


industrial peacetime packages... are now 


Birmingham, Ala. 


No. Kansas City, Mo. 





delivering more than 300 materials for Vic- 


tory, products ranging from abrasives and 


asphalt to zinc and zerconite. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABIL'TY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1Montgomery St. 

Dallas, 1 ex. Denver, Colo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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Time Study Shows Retailer’s Labor Cost 
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Cost of White Bread Direct Shop Labor and Selling Ex- 
pense Discussed by Frank G. Jungewaelter in Bulletin 


of Associated Retail 


RODUCTION of variety retail bak- 

ery products is so interwoven that 
few if any retail bakers have ever been 
able to determine with any degree of 
accuracy what the actual labor costs are 
for their various products. For example, 
a baker making a batch of bread does 
not spend all of the time required for 


Bakers of America 


production of the bread on that product 
alone—while the mixer is running he may 
be removing pans of other bakery prod- 
ucts from the oven, ice a few pans of 
sweet rolls, or perform some other work 
not related to the bread. Consequently, 
all of his time during the making of the 
bread cannot be charged directly to it. 


In order to ob‘ain as near as possible 
some approximate shop labor cost figures 
on white bread production in retail bak- 
eries and to show an example of how 
you can study your own cost we have 
made a time study on the making of 
white bread in three retail bakeries in 
Chicago and in one retail bakery in a 
town of about 4,000 inhabitants. We are 
presenting here the resulting labor cost 
analysis. 

There are many causes of variation of 
time in one shop over another. Since 








Your Battle Station on the Home 


IN THE 


SIXTH WAR LOAN 





Front 











































Official Coast Guard Photo * | 


DRIVE 


Yes, we at home have battle stations, too, not only in our 
jobs, to keep production up until final Victory, but it’s up to 
all of us to Buy More War Bonds and to keep on buying more. 


The Sixth War Loan opens this month. The goal must be reached, 
and topped. From the waters of the far Pacific to the shell-torn 
towns and hedgerows of Europe, America's fighting men continue 
to do their part with valor on every front. 


Your purchases of War Bonds will help speed Victory — help 
speed the day when our fighting men will be home once more, 
triumphant victors over the enemies of Freedom everywhere. Plan 


now to BUY MORE BONDS —and keep them. 


Gmxrican Bakew Machinery Co., 1600 South Kingshighway Blvd, St. Louis 10, Missouri 


November 

















Frank G. Jungewaelter 


there are no two retail bakeries identical] 
as to equipment, shop layout, formulas, 
production — schedule, 


products made, 


method of handling, application of 
craftsmanship, ete., it would be impos- 
determine — the 


sible for anyone to 


labor cost figures for any product 
that would be applicable to all retail 
bakeries. ‘Therefore, we do not claim 
that the figures given are applicable in 
all instances, nor do we claim that the 
time count of bread production in each 
of these four shops would be exactly the 
same each day. 

In order to know your own approxi 
mate direct shop labor costs you can 
follow the pattern we have followed and 
make your own time study in your own 
shop. 

In making our time study each step 
was carefully timed with an accurate 
timing clock which is equipped with 
stop lever—the clock being started at the 
beginning of each operation devoted to 
the making of the bread and stopped im- 
mediately each time the baker began 
work which had no connection with the 
A detailed report 
of the time study in each of the four 


making of the bread. 


shops is given here—step by step from 
the assembling of the ingredients until 
the finished loaves were on the cooling 
rack and the rack rolled to the doorway 
leading to the salesroom. 


} 


From this time study it is evident tha 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, sec: 
tary of the Associated Retail B 
ers of America and head of 
Research and Merchandising D 
partment of the organization, 1 
cently completed a time study of 
retail white bread production 
sales. While the costs of no two 
retail shops are identical beca 
of differences of equipment, | 
out, formulas, ete., Mr. Jung 
waelter’s work is of great value | 
cause it sets a pattern which « 
be followed by any retail bak 
in determining what his own co 
may be. Some of the general co 
clusions that were presented in t 
ARBA bulletin were published 
October issue of Tue AMERICA 
Baker. Following are the detailed 
steps taken in the time study 
reported in the ARBA bulletin. 
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A STAR HAS BEEN ADDED! 
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~1 for Continuous Meritorious Service 
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We are indeed proud of the contribu- 
tion our employees and facilities are 


fli dly over the Heide plant ; 2 
er ere eee ° making to the magnificent efficiency of 


report cL] a = : 
e four signalizing a second Army-Navy Award the country’s production front which, 
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larger size batches and larger size loaves 
help to lessen the cost of direct shop 
labor time in bread production in the 
retail bakery. Therefore it is definitely 
advantageous to the retail baker to push 
and promote the sale of larger size loaves 
and to put forth every effort to increase 
his bread business so that he can benefit 
by the saving of time in making larger 
batches. 


TIME COUNT ON DIRECT SHOP LABOR 

—WHITE BREAD 
Bakery No. 1 
Peel oven. Vertical type mixer used. 

Small size batch of 8 quarts was made. 

A total of 37 loaves were baked—all scaled 

1 1b 6 oz per loaf—all pan bread. 

Time charge 
min. & sec. 

7 —Scaling of ingredients, tem- 

pering of water, assembling. 
3 15 —Mixing. During this time the 
baker did not leave machine. 
The dough was then left in 
the kettle in which it was 
mixed. 

—Scaling. All loaves scaled at 
1 lb 6 oz (This baker did 
not round his bread prior to 
shaping.) 

11 45 -——-Moulding and panning. This 
included placing loaves into 
proof cabinet. 

2 30 —Placing into peel oven, Dur- 
ing this operation the loaves 
were cut but not buttered 
along cut. 

4 52 —Baking out. This included 
washing of loaves with a 
cooked starch wash and plac- 
ing on rack to cool. (No 
time is charged here for the 
cooking of starch wash as 
it has been previously pre- 
pared.) 























































on 


1 3 —Rolling of rack into sales- 
room. 
33 150 ....Total Direct Shop Labor 


Time (2,130 seconds) 

37 Loaves made in 2,130 seconds 
57,5676 seconds per loaf. (See Table 
I for direct shop labor cost figures.) 


NOTE:—Wherever there were two 
men engaged in any one particular op- 
eration, the time consumed for that op- 
eration is accounted for as so many man 
minutes, In other words, if two men 
worked 16 minutes on scaling and round- 
ing, that would be 32 man minutes in 


our accounting. 


Bakery No. 2 

Reel oven. Semi-high-speed horizontal 
tank type mixer used. A batch of 48 
quarts was made. There were a total of 
191 loaves made, of which 19 loaves were 
scaled at 1 lb 8 oz (and of these eight of 
the loaves were split top)—and 172 loaves 
were scaled at 1 Ib 3 oz (of which there 
were 80 split top loaves). All pan bread. 


Time charge 

min. & sec. 

12 —Scaling of ingredients, tem- 
pering of water, assembling. 
Time includes going to stock- 
room for two sacks flour and 
opening same. 

3 54 —Mixing time was 7 minutes 
39 seconds, but during this 
time there were 4 minutes 45 
seconds devoted to work 
which had no connection 
with the making of the 
bread so actually only 3 
minutes 54 seconds of the 
baker's time during the mix- 
ing operation can be charged 
to the bread. Included in 
this time is the scraping 
down of the walls of mixer 
tank and cutting dough from 
agitator. Dough was fer- 
mented in mixer 1 hour. 


13 50 —Greasing and labeling of 
pans. Pans strapped 4 to a 
set. 

14 —Punching of dough. Since 


dough was fermented in mix- 
er the baker simply turned 
Switch of dough mixer on 
and off for this operation. 

45 49 —Dough was allowed to rest 
another 15 minutes. It was 
then thrown out. Two men 
were employed during the 
scaling and rounding opera- 
tion. 19 loaves were scaled 
at 1 Ib 8 oz—172 loaves 
were scaled at 1 Ib 3 oz. 
Time for scaling and round- 
ing was 22 minutes and 54% 
seconds, or 45 man minutes 
and 49 man seconds. 

4 51 —Preparing bread for oven. 80 
of the small loaves of this 
batch were split top and 8 of 
the large loaves were split 





top. 

1 43 —Placing of 19 larger loaves 
into oven. 

7 6 —Placing of remaining loaves 
into oven. 

25 30 —Baking out. This required 


two men, 12 minutes 45 sec- 


Time charge 
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Just think—it takes one whole 
pound of fat to fire just 10 shells 
from a 50 caliber airplane gun! 


Fat is not only the source of an essential 
ingredient for ammunition—fat is also 
the source of high-energy food for our 
armed forces and Lend-Lease. Fat is 
needed for gas mask containers, sulfa 
drugs and countless vital necessities of 





































onds, or a total of 25% man was 8 minutes. While first doughs. Dough was fer. 
minutes, Rack was not dough was being mixed the mented 1% hours. 
moved, baker scaled ingredients for Mixing kettles were again 
—— second dough, tempered being used for another yeay 
....Total Direct Shop Labor water and assembled the raised dough. Therefore the 
Time (6,897 seconds) ingredients. Time is charged kettles were not washed anq 
loaves made in 6,897 seconds = to second dough. no direct time charge «oyjq 
36.1099 seconds per loaf. (See Table 1 —Transferring dough to fer- be made for washing 4, 
direct shop labor cost figures.) mentation trough. This was cleaning the kettles. 
. done by two men in 30 sec- 45 —Punching stage, 45 seconds 
Bakery No. 3 onds—a total of 1 man min- Dough was then allowed ¢, 
oven. Vertical type mixing machine ute. rest 10 minutes. 
batch of 34 quarts was made, re- 8 —Weighing of ingredients, tem- 32 —Taking to bench, = scaling 
two mixing operations. There were pering of water, assembling rounding. There’ wer 1 
166 loaves made, of which 31 for second dough. loaves scaled at 1 Ib 11 9, 
were of 1 lb 11 oz scaling weight— 8 30 —Mixing time of second dough and 135 loaves scaled at | }j 
of 1 Ib 3 oz scaling weight. was 8 minutes 30 seconds, 3 oz. Time required for this 
bread. during which time the baker was 16 minutes, two men, or 
labeled pans for the bread a total of 32 man minutes 
and scraped the bowl. (Pans 30 Moulding stage, which jp. 
for this batch of bread were cluded transfer to proof cap. 
—Weighing of ingredients, tem- not greased.) inet. Required 15 minutes 
pering water, assembling for 30 —tTransferring second dough two men, or a total 30 
first dough. to fermentation trough (1 man minutes. Proof BE 
—Mixing time of first dough man) thus combining both minutes, 








war. Fat is indeed one of our most versa- 
tile war weapons and will be needed by 
our country in ever-increasing quanti‘ies 
for final victory. That’s why, as one of 
the leading producers of fats and oils, 
we ask you to help— 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


* * * 





Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 
production 


Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 


* * 
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FAT PUTS THE FIGHTIII 


Our 

fat d 
shoul 
quali 
too, | 


quali 
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WAS fer 13 —Placing of bread into oven Bakery No. 4 7 40 —Dough was mixed for 25 
—included transfer of pans Peel oven. Slow speed horizontal tank minutes. Time charge con- 
ere again ee 4 to a ed — type mixer. Moulding machine used. A sinte of actual une used by 
ther yeas a or to oven ho 99 a batch of 56 quarts was made. A total of baker in scraping down, cut- 
refore the phi ei apie Pose gna u ot 202 loaves of white bread were made, of Fn off of agitator, adding 
ashed anq ped * eng | ise Pons ates which there were 66 loaves pan bread 53 haces 4 he ferme i 
ire could i ced abies 3 minutes. sealed 1 lb 7 oz—96 loaves pan bread scaled ss —i PEP Orne the fermentation 
shine gy 1 50 —Baking out. Two men—one 1 lb 2% oz—and 40 loaves hearth bread trough. — : 
removing bread from oven scaled 1 lb 3% oz. The pan bread was 4 31%—tTransferring of dough to 
; seconda and dumping onto oven table, run through moulding machine and the trough and scraping and 
llowed ty and the other man placing hearth bread was made up by hand, cleaning mixer, also folding 
bread on cooling rack. Time mS : over of dough. 
scaling was 5 minutes 55 seconds, Time charge 2 —After two-hour period the 
wer a1 two men—or a total of 11 min. & sec. . ; ; ; ; ‘ dough was given first punch. 
i511 oe man minutes and 50 man 18 - Greasing of pans and placing 28 53%—Dough was thrown on bench 
ed at 11h seconds. : stnredn ed them. . aul and dough pieces were scaled 
1 for this 1 —Rolling of rack into sales- ° Bes ng of flour into sifting at 2 Ib 14 oz each (33 
Oo Men, oF room. a ' ae. = a : pieces). These were then 
ninutes 7 8 15 —Scaling of ingredients. Ac- thrown through the mould- 
— > se) * Seg { achine thic . 3 
phich  in- a 185 ....Total Direct Shop Labor = we for Sc wcien _ ing mac hine whic h « ut these 
root cab. Time (6,845 seconds) ba = ; 7 ate : on aoe ch apie Dede half, making . sare 
minutes js gee ey é. seconds, but an additional of 66 pieces as they emerged 
fal of 3% 166 loaves made in 6,845 seconds 1% _minutes were spent in from compression drum of 
of he 1.2349 seconds per loaf. (See Table getting an ingredient from machine. These pieces were 
i" for direct shop labor cost figures.) the stockroom. then placed on table for in- 





ersa- Our nation’s terrific wartime need for 


d by fat does not mean, however, that you 
+i*ies should try to save fat by reducing the 
xe of quality of your goods. The home front, 
oils, too, needs high-energy food of the best 

quality. But you can save fat by avoid- 







SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


ry * * * 
Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


ing waste. We have compiled a booklet 
“101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and 
Oils’—in the bakeshop and kitchen. 
Why not write today to Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 West St., New 
York 6, N. Y., for your free copy. 




















* 















Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 








A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 
























* * 
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termediate proof. 

Then 48 pieces of 2 lb 5 oz 
were scaled off and these 
also were run through mould- 
er which split these loaves 
in half, yielding a total of 
96 pieces at 1 Ib 2% oz 
each, These pieces were 
placed on cloth covered bun 
pans and then placed on pan 
rack for intermediate proof. 
Next 20 pieces were scaled 
off at 2 lb 7 oz and run 
through the moulder and in 
turn were cut in half, which 
yielded 40 pieces at 1 Ib 
3% oz These were placed 
on bench for intermediate 
proof. 

35 38 Pans in sets of 4 were lined 
up on table. The individual 
dough pieces were then run 
through moulder for pan- 
ning, with exception of 40 
pieces which were set aside 
for hearth bread. The hearth 
bread was made up by hand. 
Time count here’ includes 
placing of pans into proof 
box. 

6 51%—After proofing, the pan bread 
was placed into peel oven. 
All pan bread was plain 
round top. 


15 6 Baking out. 

3 55 Placing hearth bread (baked 
on sheets) into oven. This 
required 2 minutes for cut- 
ting and buttering and pre- 
paring to put into oven, and 
1 minute 55 seconds for put- 
ting into oven. 

3 41% Baking out of hearth bread. 

1 1 —Rolling of rack to close 
proximity to salesroom en- 
trance, 

135 416 ....Total Direct Shop Labor 


Time (8,516 seconds) 
202 loaves made in 8,516 seconds 
42.1584 seconds per loaf. (See Table 
I for direct shop labor cost figures.) 
SALES TIME CHECK 

We have gone further in our study of 
approximate white bread costs by pur- 
chasing bread in five retail bakeries in 
Chicago and taking a time count on the 
direct selling operation. The count of 
seconds used in making each sale was— 
(1) 50 seconds—(2) 42 seconds—(3) 55 
seconds—(4) 38 seconds—(5) 48 seconds. 
The only item purchased was a loaf of 
bread and the count was started the sec- 
ond the salesgirl turned to the customer 
requesting the order and the clock was 
stopped when the salesgirl handed change 
to the customer, completing the transac- 
tion. In four instances the bread was 
sliced—and in the case where the bread 
was not sliced it was still hot and the 
girl had to go into the shop to get it so 
that a total of 50 seconds was used for 
this transaction. 

While here again the amount of time 
required per sale varies for many differ- 
ent reasons we have averaged the direct 
time for these five purchases which is 47 
seconds, and are using this figure as a 
basis for calculating the example. 

Following is the cost of selling a loaf 
of bread, calculated on an average of 47 
seconds per loaf, at various salary lev- 
els in cents: 


—Salary——— Cost 
per hour per second per loaf 
40 0.0111 0.52 
45 0.0125 0.59 
50 0.0139 0.65 
55 0.0153 0.72 
60 0.0167 0.79 
65 0.0181 0.85 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 






WESTERN OFFICE OPENS 

Curcaco, Iru.—The western divisional 
offices of the National Grain Yeast Corp. 
are now located in new quarters at 234 
Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Located there are Ogden 
Geilfuss, western division manager, 
George &. Siml, home office represeinta- 
tive, and Lew Waldron, ‘special repre- 
sentative. The Chicago branch of the 
National Grain Yeast Corp. will remain 
at its present location, 415 North Damen 
Avenue. 
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. Now it grows late for action. Shalj 

r a s s y | we let the opportunity escape without 

Plea for Synthetic Vitamins in Canada’s Bread “ism si iM 
fine edge of enthusiasm, present when 

the idea of improving national nutyj- 


By DR. R. K. LARMOUR tion was first proposed, has been blunted 


by controversy, lack of common effort 





Professor of Chemistry in the University of Saskatchewan inept legislation, and by the  sinsular 
failure of the program as a_ whole. 
NYONE who is aware of the im- enough to know that the opportunity they take little note of the bald facts Perhaps even now it is beyond restoring, 
portance of breadstuffs in this coun- will not last forever. However, those of experience which lie before them. I do not know. But I am sure that 
try must realize that up to the present whom we have placed in charge of our They go their own way like children, if we continue to dally with this prob. 
time we have been merely dallying with national nutrition seem quite blind to pursuing a course of action long after lem much longer, public interest jn jt 
an opportunity such as seldom presents the fact that it is passing, Intent on it has been proven wrong or imprac- will drop to the vanishing point. Who 
itself. And we ought to have sense pushing their own particular notions, tical. can say when we may have another 
chance like the present? 

The present conflict of opinion in Can 
i | ada arises from the different points 
a e of view of two important groups —the 
. by m scientists, who have certain definite ideas 

G ive T eS about what ought to be done, and the 4 

technical men, who know what ceo, he { 








Epiror’s Notre.—Addressing represen. 


* done under existing conditions. 
This controversy is reminiscent of the 
great c'ash of opinions that occurred | 
ae 


tatives of the Canadian baking industry 


Th e Wa n t / at a recent conference in Toronto, Dr. 
y R. K. Larmour of the University of 

s Saskatchewan made a powerful plea for 

early correction of an unfortunate of. 























ficial impasse in dealing with the impor. 
tant subject of flour and bread enrich. 
ment. A portion of his appeal is pub. 


Tr ce .*Said they like WYTASE very much, as it lished herewith. Dr. Larmour has re. 


cently been employed by the baking in. 


keeps the bread nice and soft feeling, which dustry of Canada to 


richment and nutrition views to govern- 


present their en- 


ment authorities. 


‘seems to be what the customers want... and 





> ° ” when the millers first proposed to 
business IS very good. bleach flour. , . . Now, we in Canada 
are engaged in a more important con- 
troversy, but one of similar nature. The 
fundamental issues are about the same, 
namely, whether or not we shall permit 


If your customers want the improved color and better 
the use of synthetic chemicals as modify- 


flavor that WYTASE always gives to bread—in addi- ing agents in a major food product 


It is made more complicated by the fact 


tion to longer freshness—give them what they want! _ that there is a possibility of getting the 


required substance into the final product 
It’s so easy to do with WYTASE, and you get all by special processing of the wheat. It 
is complicated further by the — back- 


the sales advantages of a bread your customers prefer. ground of faddism which for a century 


has led to the most exaggerated state- 


Ask your WYTASE representative to help you work _ ments concerning the relative merits of \ 


whole wheat and white breads. 


out that kind of loaf, or write us for full information. ey ene Te 
Many scientist: ink it hig llogi- 

SOriginel report on fe. [any scientists thinl ‘it highly illo; 
cal to process wheat in such a_ way 
that 85% of the thiamine of the grain 
goes to the offals, or feed streams, and 


then mix back, at considerable trouble 

$ oO G and expense, enough synthetic vi mins 

J. R. SHORT MILLING COQ 22200 c0me sitctic vin 
in milling. They ask, why should not 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois ‘ , " 
the wheat be milled so that the vita- 

mins will be retained? Unquestionably 
the scientist has a sound point there. 


It does seem a bit silly to throw away 
buy 










what is already present, and the 
more of the same thing to compensate 
for the loss, until one asks the ues- 
tion, “Can the miller keep the vil mins 


in the flour and still make the kind of 
flour the public will accept?” If we 
give the answer, “No,” to this «ues- 
tion a different light is thrown 0 the 







TRADE MARK (dj REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


problem. 

I think that we might all agree, look- 
ing at the matter from a purely sub- 
jective point of view, that the most 
straightforward method for getting vita- 
mins into flour is to mill them in. Car 
ried to the logical end this reasoning 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of: 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate A 


. 


whitening 
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must lead to the conclusion that grind- 
ing all the wheat into flour would give 
us the best possible vitamin’ content in 
the flour. This of course brings us back 
to the whole-wheat bread problem which 
we have already side-stepped. 
Although undermilling appears to be 
a simple answer to the problem, it is 
far from that, Important changes in 
milling technique are required, and what 
is more important, it involves a reversal 
of a trend which has been in operation 
for many centuries, namely the trend 
of consumer preference for fine white 


flour. 
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This is not the time or place to en- 
quire whether or not this trend is sound, 
or justified, or desirable; all we can say 
is that it exists and is a powerful fac- 
tor in merchandising flour and bread. 
This much may be said—nearly all the 
great staple foods of the world are 
bland in flavor. White flour, Irish po- 
tatoes, rice, sugar, starches, all possess 
little if any distinctive flavor, but they 
all serve as excellent carriers of flavors 
of all sorts, thus providing the basis of 
a diet rich in infinitely 
variable in taste. 

Those whose business it 


calories and 


is to sell 


foods to the public, know how potent 
is consumer preference. It cannot be 
ignored by anyone who intends staying 
in business. Nor can it be altered read- 
ily, especially in respect to the staple 
foods. The early settlers in this country 
still bought white sugar when they had 
more maple sugar than they could dis- 
Why? Because maple sugar 


pose of. 
much flavor for general 


carries too 
purposes. 
Honey is sweeter than cane sugar and 
also carries some beneficial food factors, 
but how far would we get, even with 
the full force of modern advertising be- 





TOUCHDOWN! 


Winning touchdowns come from tightly-knit team 

play—eleven men all working toward one goal. 
Increasing public demand for foods made with 

dextrose is another great example of team play. 
Producers, processors and distributors have all 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 





17 BATTERY PLACE 


pitched in to make dextrose known as “the one 
sugar the body uses directly for energy”. They have 
created the ever growing market for foods made 
with dextrose. Both baker and consumer know that 
better breads are baked with dextrose sugar. 


Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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hind us, if we proposed to make this 
country independent of foreign sugary 
by raising more bees to make this “naty- 
ral” sweetening agent available for jj 
our needs? 


THE SYNTHETIC METHOD 


Adding to flour the available syp. 
thetic vitamins has the virtue of sim. 
plicity. No disturbance of food habits, 
no changes in basic technique, no argy- 
ments, no apologies, are necessary. The 
added vitamins do not change the flayor 
or the performance of flours. This «lone 
is a strong argument in favor of this 
method. As there are no_ perceptible 
changes in the flour or the bread, it js 
not necessary to talk about substituting 
the enriched bread for the standard 
bread. No established preference is vio- 
lated in the least degree—a very im- 
portant advantage to start with. 

All too many scientists fail te ap- 
praise properly the power of habit in 
respect to foods, especially staple fovds, 
To them it seems evident that if experi- 
mental data show conclusively thal on 
thing is better nutritionally than «anoth- 
er, the logical course is to discard thi 
old and commence using the new and 
better food. Sound scientific reasoning. 
But most people do not react to foods 
in a manner. Indeed, many 
scientists neglect to put into practice 
the course indicated by their own evi 
Think of the plump, over-fed 
Think of the 


physicians who nonchalantly prescribe a 


logical 


dence. 
nutritionists you know. 


slimming diet and warn you against all 
the gastronomic pleasures. Watch them 
at a banquet. If these guardians of our 
health cannot stand the diets their re 
searches show to be correct for optimum 
health, 
cheerful ignorant public to eat only the 
foods that are “good for them.” It is 


the sheerest nonsense to expect if 


surely we cannot expect the 


FOOD HABITS TENACIOUS 


Food habits are deep-rooted and pow- 
erful, almost as difficult to change as 
religious belief. Whoever elects to alter 
the eating habits of a nation, except 
under famine conditions, or during the 
stress of a great emergency, must be 
prepared to face passive resistance of 
the highest order of magnitude. Per- 
haps it is a sad commentary on our 
common sense, or on our educational 
system, or both, but it must be adn itted 
that if it comes to an outright choice, 
people eat what they like rather than 
what they know is good for them. The 
sooner we recognize this, the better it 
will be for everyone. 

Milling to retain as much of the vita- 
mins of the wheat as is compatible with 
making a flour of standard whiteness, 


with addition of enough synthetic vita- 
mins to bring the content up the 
desired level, has a great deal to ree 
ommend it. This method is now use 


in Canada for making G. R. flour for 
the British government. 
Enrichment of bread by the baker, u 


ing ordinary flour and added synthetic 


S- 


yeast, p0s- 
t by 


vitamins, or high-vitamin 
sesses the same merits as enrichm« 
the millers, as far as public acceptance 
is concerned, One of its principa! dis 
advantages is that it is more difficult 
to control. Vitamin assays can be iade 
more easily on flour than on bread and 
other baked goods. However, there is 
no question as to the possibilities of 


making high-vitamin bread by this meth- 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


LETS ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 





Rolls - Buns 


is occupied. 


ENRICHED 
White Bread 





HE Taxi of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread of Tomorrow 
‘Tt oan an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing the vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins necessary for the maintenance of strength and stamina in these energy-depleting 
days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, for when Victory and peace come once again, 
Enriched White Bread will be a fundamental source of the essential nutrients required to 
promote the health and well-being of future generations. 

The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, are con- 
tributing to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking industry will continue to 
play an important réle in the building of a strong and healthy people. 

As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers a 
central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our resources, experience, and 
technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve you. Remember, Merck is a symbol 
of leadership in the synthesis, development, and large-scale production of these vitally im- 
portant substances. 


$e BAKERS 
x AMER! 


«NA TION 
conrEREMCE FOR 
TATE NUTRITION 
COMMITTEE 


Martial & Scull, New York industrial designers, 
envision a lightweight postwar taxi built on the 
modified chassis of the famous jeep. A novel 
aspect of this cab will be the lounge-effect gained 
by turning part of the front seat to face the 
double one in the rear. A flag on the roof of the 
taxi will enable you to tell at a glance if it already 
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*MERCK 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


for Bread - Rolls - Buns 
MERCK 
VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 
for Flour Enrichment 
MERCK 
PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 
FOR FLOUR ENRICHMENT: 
VITAMIN B, 
(Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
VITAMIN Bz 
(Riboflavin) 
NIACIN 


*Merck Enrichment Tablets are dis- 
tributed by yeast companies. 


ae 








MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton,Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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od. It can be done quite easily with 
little or no change in procedure, and 
without altering the character of the 
product. 


THE PLAN THAT WORKS 


Now we come to the consideration of 
the question—“What is the best, or most 
efficient way to ensure that the nation 
eats the new product?” More briefly, 
the question is—“How can we get the 
plan working?” 

As there seems to be general agree- 
ment that an increase of vitamins is 
desirable, and as there are several meth- 
ods by which this can be accomplished, 
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it would seem that the most important 
consideration should be directed to get- 
ting public acceptance. 

Whatever criticism we Canadians may 
feel inclined to level at our American 
cousins, we certainly must admire their 
boldness of action when action is re- 
quired. Recognizing the need for more 
vitamins in the nation’s bread, they 
adopted a course of action which they 
knew would take them a long way along 
the road to their objective. Experi- 
mentation could come later. 

And so they decided to put into flour 
thiamine, niacin and iron, and they pro- 
vided for the inclusion of other vita- 




















mins when they became available. True 
the plan was far from perfect, but it 
was better than what they had before, 
and it had a chance of working. And 
it did work. 

Why did it work? Because it caused 
no disturbance in the customary eating 
habits of the people. The public was 
not asked to accept something different, 
or better, or almost as good as what 
they were already using. There was no 
argument about the merits of this or that 
flour. The flour looked the same, tasted 
the same, baked the same, but something 
extra had been added, something that 
changed the bread in no way except to 


NSURE THOSE BAKERY 
GAINS... 


* Bakers have made large gains in volume during the war. 


More consumers than ever have been purchasing bakery 


products. Restricted use of sugar, shortening and milk, 


and other wartime regulations, however, have reduced 


average bread quality below pre-war standards. 


To hold volume gains after the war it is vital to im- 


prove quality now. 


Since the August 22 amendment to W.F.O. No. 1 


there is no restriction of any kind on the use of milk 


solids in bakery: products. 


Insure your bakery gains now by using at least 6 per 


cent nonfat dry milk solids in bread. It will make more 


palatable bread, more nutritious bread and more accept- 


able bread—bread which is distinctively improved in 


every way. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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make it more healthful. : What more 
could the public wish for? They were 
losing nothing that they had before, and 
gaining something intangible in the way 
of health. As long as they could not 
distinguish between the old and the new 
bread, they might as well have the new 
bread because the nutritionists might 
be right. 

The U. S. A. program has been in 
effect for about three years now, and 
Sherwood, reporting to the annual meet- 
ing of the cereal chemists in May of 
this year, stated that 65% of all fiour 
used in the country is enriched. Other 
estimates place the figure closer to 75%, 
Whichever it is, it is a notable achicve- 
ment. 

And here are we—shooting at a star 
and getting nowhere near it. Some say 
we are up to the 7% mark, others esti- 
mate that we are selling only about 4% 
of our flour as Canada Approved. Would 
it not be wiser to lower our sights a 
little in order to have a decent chance 
of getting a bit nearer the mark? 


THE CANADIAN PROCEDURE 


After both the British and the Amer- 
ican governments had gotten their re- 
spective flour programs under way, Can- 
ada decided that something should be 
done here. Those who initiated the move 
here, had available all the evidence 
which had been assembled in making the 
decisions in the other two _ instances, 
To what extent it was used I do not 
know, but in the end, the considered 
conclusions of both the British and 
American food people were ignored and 
we embarked on a course of our own, 

I do not propose tracing the course 
of that development, because, in the 
first place, I was not present at any 
of the consultations, and in the second 
place, it is history with which all of 
you are fairly familiar. It seemed to 
me at the time, that there were two 
important aspects of those decisions that 
gave rise to serious thought. 

The more important of these was that 
the government acted on the advice of 
its scientific advisors in respect to both 
what ought to be done about flour, and 
how it was to be done. Now in the 
States, the government action was based 
on the advice of both the scientists and 
the processors, the former ruling on 
what ought to be put into flour, and the 
latter saying how it could be accon- 
plished. As I read the Canadian 
record the millers and bakers were sim- 
ply informed what the government was 
going to do and asked to co-operate. 
The evidence that high-vitamin flour 
could be made by undermilling to )ro- 
duce an acceptable white flour was based 
on the experience of several small mills, 
and did not represent the experience of 
those millers who make the great bulk 
of the nation’s flour. Whether the gov- 
ernment officials were distrustful of the 
millers and bakers, or not, I do not 
know. Certainly if they were, it showed 
a singular lack of appreciation of the 
situation in respect to flour and bread. 

The other nasty aspect of the regula- 
tions, as promulgated, was the section 
making synthetic thiamine in flour for 
use in Canada, an adulteration. This 
was a reflection on the nutrition ©x- 
perts of both Britain and the United 
States, Perhaps it was necessary to 
insert this section’in the regulations in 
order to ensure that the millers and 
bakers would do only what they were 
supposed to do, but I think that it 
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If Mrs. Newlywed fails to sift, she'll use too much 
flour and end up with a batch of sashweight style bis- 
cuits. For recipes are based on sifted flour, which con- 
tains about 20% air. 

And that’s exactly why we sift our flour just before 
it goes to the aging plant. Thoroughly aerated, it floats 
into the bins “bulked up” by the air to a volume 20% 
greater than when packed. Here it rests under ideal 
conditions of time and temperature until perfectly 
aged, then is aerated again just before packing. It comes 
to you ready for immediate use—no further aging is 
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Why home cooks must “sift before measuring” 


needed. 

Other advantages go along with it. Because our 50,- 
000 cwt. aging plant provides a “cushion,” we can make 
longer runs of each type of flour. This gives us ample 
time to adjust the milling operation very precisely and 
mill each type uniformly to specification. No need to 
tell you, Mr. Baker, that flour uniformity improves 
your production. 

If you want to forget the aging problem, if you want 
flour of dead-certain uniformity, switch to Atkinson— 


IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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was unfortunate that it had to be done 
that way. 

Well, we got our nutritional program 
started and the millers bought new ma- 
chines, reflowed their mills, analyzed all 
the millstreams to find where the thia- 
mine was going, and finally succeeded 
in making a Canada-Approved, high- 
vitamin white flour, which was almost 
white. But it didn’t sell. It never had 
a chance to sell. Why? For a number 
of reasons, all of which could have been 
stated before even the program was 
launched. 


First, «it introduction 


required the 
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of new trade names, a simple thing the 
scientist may remark, but a mighty im- 
portant one any salesman will affirm. 
No one could reasonably expect a rep- 
utable milling company to put this 
“golden tinted” flour out under its old 
established brands, such as Royal House- 
hold, Five Roses, Purity, Robin Hood, 
Quaker. These were names with reputa- 
tions built up over a long period of 
years. So new names had to be in- 
vented in a hurry. And what names 
some of them were to be. 

Second, the flour did not behave as 
well for the housewife as the standard 


KNOWS WHERE HE IS... 





short patents, or at any rate the house- 
wife blamed any eccentricity in her 
bread on ‘the new flour and promptly 
went back to her favorite brand. This 
was foreseeable by anyone who knew 
anything about selling flour. 

Third, and probably most important, 
any effects of a high-vitamin bread are 
certain to be slow in appearing. There 
can be no miraculous improvement in 
health and vigor when vitamins are add- 
ed to a diet which is merely somewhat 
under the optimal. We all realize that 
this nutritional program is aimed at the 


long-time improvement of the nation. 





Photo courtesy United Air Lines 


AND WHERE HE’S GOING 


Hicu above the clouds that hide the earth below, the pilot guides his 


plane, unerringly. He knows where he is, every minute, for the marvels of aeronau- 


tical science and a corps of specialists guide him to security and safe landings. 


If you are a baker using The W. E. Long Co. Cost Finding and Control 


System, you too know where you are—and where you’re going—guided unerringly 


in bakery management through your Monthly Cost Report. Every detail of your 


operations; the trends—even hidden dangers—are revealed to you through your con- 


tact with a corps of highly trained specialists who analyze and report your course in 


comparison with hundreds of the most successful independent bakers in the country. 


Let The W. E. Long Co. help you pilot your business 
safely to success and security, through the clouds 
of war time operating problems, and into the 
post war years ahead ... Write at once for 

full information, or arrange for a confer- 

ence (confidential of course) on your 

business and management problems. 


(o// 
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Consequently if the choice is left to the 
public, they must take a great dea] 
on faith. Now “faith without works jg 
dead,” and, we might paraphrase, “fajth 
without results will be dead soon.” |; 
would have been a miracle indeed jf aj 
the people had changed over to this 
new flour. 
U. 8. POSITION BEST 
Reviewing the situation in 
United States and Canada, it is ap- 
parent that the United States is noy 
in far the best position from the yiew- 
point of both the present and the future, 
Britain is using an 85% National 
Flour, admittedly brown in color and 
It has been the cause 
of endless controversies carried on jp 


high in vitamins. 


Parliament, and the press, concerning 
the relative virtues of brown and white 
breads. It may be expected that as 
soon as the milling restrictions are 
lifted the British people will swing rap- 
idly back to white bread just as they 
did after the last war. They can have 
no firm convictions about the virtues 
of the present bread because the scien- 
tists themselves have been contridiict- 
ing one another. There is a distinct 
probability that the 


“health bread” with the war, with the 


association of 


general food shortage, and with scanty 
monotonous menus, may prejudice con- 
sumers against future attempts to im- 
prove the national health through the 
medium of bread, at least for some time 
I think that the prospects of perma 
nent improvement of bread in Britain, 
by any means other than enrichment, 
are decidedly poor—and it would have 
to be compulsory enrichment if any. 

The United States has gone far on the 
road to its goal. It has been done pain- 
lessly, as far as_ the public is con 
cerned. Now, the millers are in the po- 
sition to experiment with longer ex- 
traction of flour and changes in the 
milling system, in order to see if they 
can get more of the natural vitamins 
into their flour without altering its oth- 
Unless I am badly 
mistaken, this is going to be a great 
But meantime, 
while this experimenting goes on, the 


er characteristics. 
challenge to the millers. 


nation is getting its good bread and its 
vitamins, and what alterations they 
make eventually will not disturb in the 
slightest the even tenor of the eating 
habits of the American public. Mean- 
while they have gone a long way to- 
ward making bread a trustworthy and 
notable source of scarce nutritional fac- 
tors, thus putting in the hands of the 
distributors a powerful tool for increas- 
ing the use of bread. There should be 
sound, steady, uninterrupted progress 
from here on. 

And here we are in Canada, going at 
the task backwards, playing aroand with 
an experiment which never had an even 
chance of coming out right, We have 
suffered a mighty spate of words with 
no results to show for it. And if the 
war should finish soon, as well it might, 
before we do accomplish something defi- 
nite—millers, bakers and everyone con- 
nected with the wheat business will 
feel like throwing up their hands in 
disgust and returning to normalcy, as far 
as flour and bread are concerned. We 
have dallied with a great opportunity. 
Even now the golden moment may be 
gone. 


A MAKE-SHIFT POLICY 


There are signs today that we are 
drifting toward a make-shift policy. We 
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CHANCE OF 
A LIFETIME . 


_.. 


O GET acquainted with the most J 


beautiful girl in the plant? 


Later maybe ... but right now it’s your 
chance of a lifetime to get a new cus- 


tomer! Because Joe’s forgotten his lunch, and 





his buddy’s sandwiches are made with your bread! 


Is he going to say, “Boy, this is swell bread! Where 
did you get itP” If he does ... you’re in. You've 
got yourself a new customer. Things like that happen every 
day. Somebody forgets his lunch and bums a sandwich. 
Your bread is in the lunchbox. It has a chance to sell itself. 

A Cannon Valley Flour will help your bread do a perfect self- 
selling job... day in and day out. It’s the spring wheat 

from out of the nation’s bread basket . . . combined 

with “Master Milling” that does the job... plus uniformity. 


Each sack the same uniform high quality—ready to pro- 





duce golden-crusted, smooth, heartier-spring- 
wheat-flavored loaves that capitalize on 

every chance to sell themselves and you  « A aw ry re) he VA L L i Y 
...to new customers and old. Don’t 


miss your next “sampling chance BM j L L H Ni G 0. 


... order a Cannon Valley Flour 
GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 


today! 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours <& 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME eT 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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mill enriched flour on U. S. A. stand- 
ards for Newfoundland because they 
insist on it; we mill a strongly enriched 
flour for our own Indians because it 
seems important that their nutritional 
deficiencies be remedied immediately; 
we mill another type of flour for Britain, 
with added thiamine, and this flour I 
learn is being used mostly for troops 
in the battle zones because the national 
flour does not store well; we mill Can- 
ada-Approved for an uninterested pub- 
lic here at home; finally, we keep on 
milling all the other grades of flour we 
used to mill. The whole thing must 
appear like madness to a foreign ob- 
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server. 

The most absurd touch in the picture 
is the regulation making synthetic thia- 
mine in flour for domestic use, an 
adulterant, while at the same time we 
feed it to our Indians, to our fight- 
ing men abroad, and to our neighbors 
and friends, the Newfoundlanders. 

When so many exceptions have to be 
made, it seems about time to think of 
discarding our plan in favor of one we 
know will work. It will be hard to 
acknowledge that the Americans were 
right and we were wrong, but that would 
be better than to hang on to our pres- 
ent program until it goes to pieces in 


our hands. It is senseless to stick stub- 
bornly to an unworkable plan when 
we have before us one that actually 
operates, 

If we are to get any advantage from 
the present opportunity, we must make 
a change now. I think we ought to 
stop experimenting with the present 
program and go right over to the Amer- 
ican plan. Let us admit we have been 
wrong, or badly advised, or unco-opera- 
tive, or premature, or anything else 
one might think of, to salve our pride, 
but for Heaven’s sake let us do some- 
thing before it becomes too late for ef- 
fective action. 
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you now to plan tomorrow’s packaging changes. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE e 


NEW YORK 


This is one in a series of ads in which our customers do the talking — 
for there is no better time than a “‘seller’s market” to gauge the true 
worth of any supplier. Riegel is solidly booked with essential business 
from old customers. But our wealth of experience in developing new 


papers and new applications of old papers is available to all. Let us help 


i7,. Re %. 


Manufacturers of over 230 different protective packaging papers 
—plain, printed, waxed, lacquered, laminated, embossed—in every 


case perfected to meet our customers’ individual requirements. 
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Point Loan to Avoid 


Hardship on Debts 


Announced by OPA 


A procedure by which bakers and oth- 
er industrial users of rationed foods may 
obtain point loans to avoid hardship in 
payment of point debts has been an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

When a rationed food item becomes 
point free, OPA said, allotments of 
points to industrial users are reduced 
accordingly, leaving a user with less ra- 
tion currency per allotment period to 
pay off point obligations. 

At a time when. a rationed food be- 
comes point free, an industrial user may 
owe a substantial number of points to 
his suppliers or he may be repaying ex- 
cess inventory to OPA. He may owe 
points to OPA, which he has borrowed 
to meet a special situation, or he may 
have overdrawn his ration banking ac- 
count and be in the midst of repaying 
the overdraft. 

To relieve hardship experienced by in- 
dustrial users placed in a less favorable 
position, OPA authorized such users to 
apply for point loans. 

Application should be made to the 
user’s local War Price and Rationing 
Board. 

Loans will be granted, OPA added, 
only to put industrial users in as good a 
position with respect to point debts as 
they were before items became point 
free. For the present, only red_ point 
loans will be granted—loans of points 
used in the purchase of meats, butter, 
margarine, and cheeses. OPA has no 
evidence of undue hardship with respect 
to point debts resulting from reductions 
in many “blue point” processed foods to 
zero point value the last few months. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COOKING EQUIPMENT FREE 
OF WPB SALES CONTROLS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has removed distribution 





controls from commercial cooking and 
food and plate-warming equipment. Ac- 
tion was also taken to permit produc- 
tion of certain items of food service 
equipment that have been prohibited 
from production since early in 1942, 
WPB reported. 

The changes in order No. L-182 per- 
mit manufacturers to distribute their 
production equitably through normal dis- 
tribution channels. WPB reserves the 
right, however, to direct the distribution 
of specified amounts from any manufac- 
turer’s production to meet emergencies. 

The following items of equipment have 
been removed from schedule I of No. 
L-182, which prohibited their production: 
Barbecue machines, chicken singers, chop 
suey ranges (ranges with built-in kettles 
and water and sewer connections), crul- 
ler fryers, cup warmers, dish warmers, 
egg boilers, nut blancher ovens, nut fry- 
ers, nut roasters, oyster stoves, peanut 
roasters, plate roasters, plate warmers, 
potato chip fryers, roll warmers, rotis- 
series (revolving spit barbecue méa- 
chine), sausage warmers, waffle irons and 
warming ovens. 
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THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 


‘rowed And how about you—you don’t 
may like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
ing ac. your mind, friend, and so will we. 


~paying Thank heaven we can both do that 

in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 

agree on color, but united we stand 

on this: that bridle and saddle and 

whip are not for human beings. % 
Compulsion of a different kind \ 

keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 

it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 

prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 

thing you like—but whatever name 

you use, remember it is the quality 

that has made America the best place 

on earth in which to live. 
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ai Every American industry and 
points ee every American citizen has a heritage 
butter, — 7 of freedom —the freedom to choose 
1as_no . a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
respect i At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
uctions we need to keep us going. 
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Baking G. I. Bread in Battle Line Deseribed 


* 





By Sgt. Charles B. Dunham, Camp Lee, Va. 


Bakery School at Camp Lee’s 

Army Service Forces Training 
Center recently benefited from the ex- 
perience of three Quartermaster officers 
returned from Mediterranean battle 
fronts. They are Capt. Stuart P. Kess- 
ler, Ist Lt. John F. Hankey, Jr., and 
Capt. Guy W. Hubbs. 


(Teeter 8 of the Quartermaster 


Capt. Kessler, who was connected with 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, is 
no stranger to Camp Lee baking in- 
struction, having served as officer in 
charge of the school here from February 
to July, 1943. His assignment overseas 
was with the Office of the Quartermaster 
General installing baking equipment and 
doing observation work in North Africa 


and Italy. 

Bread is second in importance only to 
mail call as a morale factor for our 
troops in the fighting zones, the captain 
He says that bread baked by 
is excellent— 


reports. 
Quartermasters 
whether it is made right up near the 
front limes or in the base sections farther 
back. Bread production, maintained in 


overseas 








We Should Libe to 
Award You 

These Medals 

_.. FOR DISTINCTIVE BREAD 


It is well enough to mill flour that wins 


acclaim today as it did 60 years ago. 


But the important thing is that the 


bread wins the acclaim of the house- 


wife. Charm and Rex flour allow you 


to bake that kind of bread. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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all units he observed, was greater than 
expected or required. 

Bakery companies in North Africa 
and Italy operated with all types of 
equipment—some with the new M-1942 
Field Baking equipment, some with that 
used in World War I, some with British 
equipment, while others took over and 
adapted local civilian bakeshops. When 
regulation equipment was not available, 
the men had to improvise with what 
was at hand. 

Only the highest quality ingredients 
were used in the units the captain ob- 
and there were seldom any 
shortages. It was noted that when the 
companies were baking at full capacity 
and beyond prescribed expectations, the 
morale of the soldiers was at its peak, 


served, 


Ist Lt. Hankey, who was associated 
with the Hankey Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
served as officer in a Quartermaster 
bakery unit in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy from March, 1943, till he left the 
Anzio beachhead on May 15 of this year 
to return to the states. His unit moved 
with the American fighting men, follow- 
ing them as they advanced. 

He says the civilian baker who has 
never operated in the field can have no 
conception of the number of hours and 
the hard labor involved in field baking. 
The men worked on 12-hour shifts. Dur- 
ing working hours the men stopped only 
to eat, or when the constant shell fire 
became too severe. 

On the Anzio beachhead baking was 
done in tents without the benefit of any 
modern fermentation or controlled tem- 
perature rooms. During off duty hours 
the bakers, as other troops on the beach- 
head, relaxation. After 
12-hour shifts they went back to their 
dugouts to sleep, fitfully if at all, for 
from time to time 88-m. German shells 
would land on all sides of them, shaking 
the ground with terrific explosions. The 
Nazis also used screamers on their planes 
dive-bombing the Americans on 
It was necessary to send 


had no their 


when 
the beachhead. 
our men away to rest camps frequently 
for 7 to 10 days, so great was the nerv- 
ous strain. 

The morale of the men on the beach- 
head was the highest that the lieutenant 
has seen, despite all the strain. They 
were in the thick of the fight doing their 
part and subject to the same dangers as 
the combat troops. To a Quartermaster 
baker it is a thrill to have an infantry 
soldier come up to him and tell how 
swell the bread was, and what it meant 
to him, even making canned “C” rations 
taste half-way decent when served with 
fresh bread. 

One of the times when the bakery at 
the beachhead was bombed mem- 
bers of the bakery unit tackled the re- 
construction job with grim determina- 
Their attitude was that “the Ger- 
mans can’t The shop 
was put in complete running again with- 
in 12 hours with new tools and repaired 


out, 


tion. 
do that to us.” 


equipment. 

On another occasion bread was baked 
with shrapnel in it. It seems that some 
butterfly (anti-personnel) bombs were 
dropped in the area and shrapnel got 
into the bread ingredients. So the bak- 
ers served bread “enriched” with steel 
and lead. The boys called it butterfly 
buns and ate around the shrapnel. 

A civilian baker can come to his shop 
in the morning and know he will not 
have to move it 20 miles away in the aft- 
ernoon. But Army bakers have to worry 
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LARABET 


Specialists in Bakers Flours 


Commander and Larabee Mills combine the milling skill and necessary 
capacity for specialized flours that have the reputation for serving the 
baker well under all baking conditions. They are your assurance of an 


always adequate source of supply—an always uniform dependability. 


Make Commander-Larabee ‘Bakers’ Flours your choice. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices MINNEAPOLIS | 


Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation ¢ Buffalo 
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about transporting their equipment with 
the advancing troops. Members of bak- 
ery companies may be called upon at any 
moment to move approximately 60 tons 
of heavy equipment wherever directed. 
The equipment is loaded onto trucks 
through sheer manpower. 

The Quartermaster bakery on _ the 
beachhead with which Lt. Hankey 
served is the same one mentioned a 
while ago by Ernie Pyle in one of his 
columns. Pyle wrote: 

“Our beachhead has a big modern bak- 
ery, which has been working under fire 
for weeks, turning out luscious, crisp 


loaves of white bread from its portable 
ovens at a pace of around 27,000 Ibs a 
day. 

“More than 80 soldiers work in this 
bakery. It is the first draftee baking 
outfit in our Army, and the company 
will be three years old in June. They’ve 
been overseas a year and a half, and have 
baked through half a dozen bitter cam- 
paigns. 

“They’ve had casualties right here on 
the beachhead, both physical and mental, 
from too much shelling. 

“Their orders are to keep right on 
baking through an artillery barrage, but 
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when air raiders come over they turn 
out the fires and go to their air raid 
shelter. 

“Life seemed very normal in the bak- 
ery when I visited them. The shift leader 
at .the time was Sgt. Frank Zigon 
of Pittsburgh (who was trained at 
the Camp Lee Quartermaster Bakery 
School), who showed me around. 
They said they’d had shells on this side 
of them and that side of them, and in 
front and behind. . . .When I left the 
bakery, we hadn’t gone a hundred yards 
till an 88 smacked into the soft ground 
just the width of the road from our 








BAKERS who enrich their bread with 
Red Label"‘B-E-T-S’’*are sittin’ pretty! 
For the label statement guarantees that 
these enrichment tablets—every one 
marked with the Winthrop W—con- 
sistently deliver more than a 10% 
safety factor of required nutrients... 
an ample “cushion” against inade- 
quate enrichment regardless of vita- 
min-mineral variations of flour or 
baking losses. 

What does this mind-easing pro- 
tection cost? Only about 314¢ more 
per 1,000 pounds of bread than the cost 
of minimum enrichment .. . far less 
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“CUSHION” 4 
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than the cost of additional controls 
needed when you try to stay too close 
to the “edge’’! 

Ask us now for Red Label ‘“B-E-T-S”’ 
prices, and copy of our new booklet, 


pe SURE 


Geue 


with Red Label 


B-E-T:S 


WINIHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


*\B-E-T-S" method of bread-enrtchment, originated by and exclusively avatlable through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 









“How Bread and ‘B-E-T-S’ Got To- 
gether.” Ask us too about Special 
Red Label ‘‘B-E-T-S”—for enrich- 
ment of baked goods in which less 
than 3% milk solids are used. They 
give you this same protection at a 
cost increased only by the added ribo- 
flavin which they contain. For special 
information on any Winthrop enrich- 
ment formula, consult our Technical 
Sales Service. 


Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division — 


; WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. ( 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


**Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 
ceived tts THIRD Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 
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Capt. Guy W. Hubbs, veteran Quarter. 
master officer who served in the Mediter. 
ranean theater of operations, is shown re. 
moving bread from the “Egyptian” type 
improvised oven. Capt. Hubbs, who op. 
erated the Dixie Cream Donut Flour 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., prior to entering 
the Army, is at present temporarily on 
duty at the Bakery School of Camp Lee's 
Army Service Forces Training Center, 





feet. If the ground hadn’t been m iddy, 
thus absorbing the fragments, we would 
have got some hot steel in our jeep and 
probably some in our persons, as_ the 
lawyers say.” 

Another officer recently returned from 
the Mediterranean area who completed 
an extensive officers’ course at the Lee 
Quarters Bakery School and left the 
school for England in 1942 is Capt. 
Hubbs, who operated the Dixie Cream 
Donut Flour Co., Birmingham, Ala. His 
bakery unit was the first to be activated 
from Camp Lee, the first to land in 
England, the first to be equipped with 
the new M-1942 equipment, the first to 
take a course in baking with British 
mobile equipment in the British Isles, 
and the first to land in North Africa. 
Later, after the captain left, the outfit 
was the first bakery unit to land in 
Sicily and the first to land in Italy 

Shortly after his arrival in North 
Africa, Capt. Hubbs was put in charge 
of all bakery companies in the Eastern 
Base Section. Brig. Gen. Joseph P. Sul- 
livan, now Quartermaster of the Fifth 
Army in Italy, cited Capt. Hubbs for 
his ability and efficiency in the alloca 


tion of the various bakery companies 
and for the outstanding performance of 
these companies under combat conditions 
While in North Africa, the captain was 
hospitalized and subsequently returned 
to the states. 

Capt. Hubbs says baking in > orth 
Africa was a_seven-day-week proosi- 
tion. There were two shifts, and besides 
that four hours were spent eac!l day 
maintaining, greasing, and repairing 
equipment. 
for the company was 27,000 Ibs of bread. 

The Army regards fresh bread 4s 4 
most important item in the maintenance 
of the health and morale of our fig!ting 
troops, for where man must eat in the 
shadow and earshot of death and de- 
struction, bread, “the staff of life,” is 
his best friend—next to his rifle and 
his foxhole. 


The average bake per day 
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Bread Quality Improvement 
By Ogden Geilfuss 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Chicago 


T is unfortunate for the baker that 
in the period of this war in which 
consumption has increased bread 
quality has declined. As a result, many 
consumers obtained a product inferior 
to what they would have secured had 
they purchased this bread under peace- 
time conditions. Consequently consumer 


reaction to bread generally has _ been 
less favorable than it might otherwise be. 

This is not an opinion. It has been 
proved by a survey made by the Quar- 
termaster Corps showing that men in 
service prefer bread baked at the post 
to that which was purchased outside. 
The garrison bread formula for mak- 


ing the bread which the men preferred 
was a richer one than civilian bakers 
were permitted to use under War Food 


Order No. 1. Coupled with that, other 
factors, such as more dough in the pan, 
tended to improve the quality of army 
bread over commercial bread. 
A MAJOR OBJECTIVE 
With the foregoing as background, it 
should be evident to every baker that 
his major objective should be to im- 
prove his bread quality as rapidly as 
he can under existing conditions. Im- 
proved quality now is a form of insur- 


ance of a market later. With a larger 


































ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 












We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 
































NATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
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percentage of civilians eating purchaseq 
bread, it is important that bread be 
of good quality. Regardless of the 
method of distribution—whether it } 
wholesale, retail, house-to-house or chajy 
stores—commercially baked bread is gov- 
erned by WFO-1 and is subject t, 
the same limitations; hence the recon. 
mendation for improved quality applies 
to all types of bakers. 

The rationing of sugar and some fe. 
strictions on fats continue. The rea. 
son for the shortage of sugar is saiq 
to be the lack of shipping facilities {, 
bring the sugar into the country fron 
other shores. 

In the period during which milk solids 
were limited to bakers, production of 
milk increased tremendously. The reg. 
son for curtailing civilian milk was to 
insure the government of a tremendoys 
supply for the more vital purpose of 
feeding our troops and those of our 
allies and the civilians of liberated na- 
tions. In other words, it was believed 
by those in charge that milk solid; 
was so vital as food that it was more 
important for the prosecution of the 
war that some of it be taken away 
from civilians and given to thos whe 
were actually engaged in the business 
of war. 

SUPPLY NOW LARGER 


By Aug. 22, 1944, the production of 


nonfat dry milk solids had reached such 
a point that the government felt it 
could remove the restriction on the use 
of this vital food in bread and permit 
civilians to have more of it than was 
possible earlier. Amendment No. 11 to 
War Food Order No. 1 permits bakers 
to use as much milk solids as they de- 
sire. That the use of milk solids in 
bread is desirable and recommended 
to improve quality is found in several 
official statements. The War Food Ad- 
ministration itself, in announcing Amend- 
ment No. 11 said: “The use of milk in 
bread making has been limited since 
January, 1943, to four parts of milk 

Removal of 
enable _ bakers 


to 100 parts of flour. 
the restriction — will 
to return to the prewar standards (av- 
eraging about six parts) and _ will re- 
sult in the improvement of bread from 
the standpoint of nutritive value, pal- 
atability, and keeping quality.” 

The addition of at least six parts 
nonfat milk solids in bread gives bread 
the opportunity to function as good food 
should in improving both palatability 
and _ nutrition. 

In commenting on the issuance of 
Amendment No. 11 the American Jakers 
Association said: “This is another step 
forward in restoring the customary 
quality of bread, and all bakers are 
urged to increase the quantity of milk 
used to 6%. Quality in our product 
is most necessary to maintain postwar 
volume and now is the time to be look- 
ing forward.” 

The addition of six parts of nonfat 
milk solids to 100 parts of flour in the 
baking of bread gives bakers an oppor- 
tunity to merchandise improved qualit) 
bread. The expressed preference of 
the army for garrison bread whic! con- 
tains 6% nonfat milk solids is one story 
that can be told to consumers. Prob- 
ably no other food is so readily accepted 
generally as being a wholesome, nutti- 
tious product as is milk. 

Investigation has shown that of the 
six classes of nutritional essentials 
which are found in fluid milk, the great- 
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Some people you meet impress you 
at once as being capable, adaptable 


and dependable. 


We think bakers must recognize 
these qualities in Thoro-Bread the 
first time the two meet, for in almost 
every instance they get along well 


together and remain fast friends. 
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THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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One after another, month after month, the 8 colorful 
Eat Plenty of Bread posters you see here have been 
seen by your customers on the familiar red Anheuser- 
Busch Yeast delivery vehicles. 





These striking posters have been working for you— 
are now working for you—broadcasting the popular 
slogan, ‘Eat Plenty of Bread.". . . That well-known 
slogan also is being broadcast on hundreds of thou- 
sands of stickers that bakers and allied trades are 
using on their letters. It has been repeated again and 
again on blotters, too—desk cards—and in mailing 
pieces, furthering the interests of national nutrition 
and the baking industry. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc.- - - St. Louis 





Public Baking Co., 
Anytown, 
U.S. A, 


Printed in Red, White and Blue, on coated 
paper, hundreds of thousands of these color- 
ul stickers, 2 x12” are going out on enve- 
opes and letterheads to people everywhere. 
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est part (both by weight and by classes 
of essentials) is found in the nonfat 
solids, since they comprise the carbo- 
hydrate, the protein, the minerals and 
the water-soluble vitamins. The butter- 
fat, which makes up the balance of the 
milk, consists principally of fat and 
fat-soluble vitamins. 

Nonfat milk solids is one of the best 
sources of calcium in the diet, which is 
an optional ingredient in the enrich- 
ment program and one of the impor- 
tant mineral requirements in a proper 
diet. Since milk is so readily accepted 
by consumers as a good food, the pres- 
ence of nonfat solids of milk in bread, 
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in approximately the same proportions as 
would be present if all of the liquid in- 
gredient in bread were fresh fluid milk, 
should have a great appeal to consumers. 

In addition, from the merchandising 
standpoint an important advantage was 
provided in the period when the milk 
solids were scarce. On March 2, 1944, 
President Roosevelt signed a bill iden- 
tifying the product produced by the re- 
moval of fat and water from milk as 
“Nonfat Dry Milk Solids,” thus giving 
the product a legal name which bakers 
can utilize in advertising, sales talks and 
in other forms of promotion. 

The bread business is unique among 


all businesses in that it is about the 
only article of food which consumers buy 
daily and which they serve three times 
a day, 365 days a year. The successful 
merchandiser of bread is one who can 
convince the consumer of the quality of 
his product to such an extent that she 
will continue to purchase day after day. 

It should be obvious to every baker 
that now is the time when every effort 
should be made to improve bread qual- 
ity, to guarantee a future market when 
it will no longer be possible to sell all 
of the merchandise produced regardless 
of quality. The enterprising baker who 
so insures his future now will have an 
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ent costs. 


Chicago Columbus 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
Los Angeles 


XTRA HANDS 


For youR 4/-SPEED BUN MACHINE 
CREW AND YOUR SALESMEN... 


1 Pliable, Dry Doughs. 


Better ““flow-out” in the pans. 


Elimination of flattening operation (by 
dead-centering of dough pieces). 


Less Proofing-time—due to faster recovery 
—avoiding excess pan age. 


Better steaming qualities—buns that won't 
crumble easily when warmed in steam table. 


Greater moisture-retention—buns that 
don’t dry out readily. 


Better symmetry—=more uniformity. 


Increased yield—thereby reducing ingredi- 


It’s done with 


PANIPLUS 


Put these extra hands to work for you— NOW! 
Order a 30 DAYS’ Supply—by wire or mail—and 
SEE FOR YOURSELF!! 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 WEST PERSHING ROAD, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
Dallas 
Pittsburgh 


Kansas City 
Shreveport 


Denver 
Portland, Ore. 
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advantage over those who continue to 
supply low-quality bread during the je- 
riod of readjustment. With the help 
shortage, we cannot expect the quality 
of bread, even with the addition of 6% 
milk, to reach the prewar level. But as 
the employment situation returns to 
more nearly normal and as restrictions 
on sugar and shortening are removed, 
bakers will again be able to use their 
ingenuity to make their bread better, 
to make it distinctive, to make it pal- 
atable, and to make it nourishing, so 
that consumers generally will look upon 
it as one of their best and most eco- 
nomical foods. 
vy 

Eprror’s Nore.—These comments by 
Mr. Geilfuss are extracts from his talk 
before the recent convention of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VERMONT BAKERS VOTE FOR 
ENRICHMENT CONTINUANCE 


The Vermont Bakers Association held 
its quarterly meeting at the Hotel Wind- 
ham in Bellows Falls, recently. Bakers 
gave serious consideration to extension 
of provisions of WFO-1 into the post- 
war period, particularly the restriction 
against consignment selling. No conclu- 
sions were reached but considerable 
doubt was expressed that legislation 
either state or national would provide 
a satisfactory solution. Bakers were con- 
vinced, however, that the enrichment 
provisions of the order would be con- 
tinued regardless of supporting legis- 
lation. 

Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, of the 
New England Bakers Association, led 
the discussion. 

Plans were also discussed for observ- 
ance of V-Day, but due to uncertainty 
over the time of day when the announce- 
ment might come, plus the extent of 
any celebration, it was thought best to 
adjust operations to the situation when 
it arises. 

The association adopted a new consti- 
tution and by-laws. The guest speaker 
was E. C. Johnson, president of the 
H. A. Johnson Co., Boston. He showed 
an interesting colored film of his trip 
across Europe in 1939 just prior to the 
beginning of war. 

G. Landale Edson, Cross Baking Co., 
Montpelier, president of the association, 
was in charge of the meeting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS PERMITTED 
TO EXCEED 56-HOUR WEEK 
Toronto, Ont.—Ontario bakers have 
been finding it difficult in view of the 
manpower shortage to comply with the 
56-hour week, which is the maximum 
allowed under the Ontario Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act. A_ presenta- 
tion of the situation was placed before 
a special committee of the Department 
of Labor and as a result permission has 
been given to increase the number of 
hours per week to 62 as a temporary 
measure and only in emergencies such 
as production for the week-end. The 
arrangement is subject to cancellation 
at any time. Any bakeshop exceeding 
56 hours per week as laid down in Sec- 
tion 69 of the Ontario Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act must report each 
week to the Chief Inspector, Department 
of Labor, Parliament Buildings, T0- 
ronto. 
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AMERICAN EAGLE 


For Extra Economy can be found flourishing where the 


if The ADMIRAL TE going is rough. It is a proud and capa- 


ble performer under any conditions. 


ie 1-1) Lee FlourMills 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 








Salina ~~ Kansas 





OAS § 





Trade-Mark Registered 
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Fundamental Researeh in the Food Industry 





* 
By Dr. Roy C. Newton 


Member of the Scientific Advisory Committee, The Nutri- 
tion Foundation, Inc., and vice president, Swift & Co., Chicago 


tools of man have created for us 
an easier life. These tools have 
given us in part of the world, at least, 
an assurance of an adequate food sup- 


G cos ot and’ scientific research as 


storm; protection from ill-health; faster 
and better transportation, almost instan- 
taneous communication, and gadgets of 
every type and description. Perhaps the 
greatest things that scientific research 


techniques of research. Scientific re- 
search is a method of systematic pro- 
cedure to obtain new facts and apply 
them. Too often it is mistaken for the 
facts that it has already produced and, 
in some instances, mistaken for the phys- 





ply; better protection from cold and has created are the 


instruments and 
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AKING EXPERTS tell us that bread after the war will 
be better than the present war loaf. Better, too, 
than that fine prewar loaf you used to make. 
Here’s how they figure it: 


Remember when we got into the war you had to give 
up baking bread with 6% nonfat dry milk solids? That 
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was because the government requisitioned most of the 
top-quality powdered milk such as Borden’s for Army 
and Lend-Lease use. The Army requires that all its 
garrison bread be made with 6% nonfat dry milk solids. 


GOOD BREAD...PLUS! 


When increased quantities of powdered milk are again 
available, of course, you’ll want to go back to the loaf 
containing 6% nonfat dry milk solids. And you'll also 
want to retain the added enrichment you have in to- 
day’s bread. Then, man, what a loaf you'll have! 


oe 
{ BAKERY 


\ TESTED, 





youll be baking better bre, 
after the war! ~ 


zag 


Roller Process Nonfat 
Dry Milk Solids 


"The Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17,1 


ad. 











THE KIND YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL LIKE 


And to make certain that your bread has that extra 
touch of goodness, that rich, perfect bloom ... use 
Borden’s Powdered Milk. There are three fine brands 
of Borden’s Powdered Milks to choose from: 


Breadlac Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
Certora Roller Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
Parlac Spray Process Whole Milk Powder 


Any one of them will give your bread that flavor and 
quality that makes your customers return for more. 


Powdered Milks 


% 


‘1 Pa 
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ical objects of its application. 
Man’s most important job is to create 
a better life on earth. To do this, he 
must have knowledge—accurate informa. 
tion—and the tool for attaining this 
knowledge is scientific research. 
There was a time when man did 


possess engineering knowledge. This 
unfortunate but the most unfortunate 
part was that he had not yet invent 
the method or system of research where- 
by he could obtain such knowledge. 
This method of obtaining knowle 
embraces one step which makes most 
the difference in the rate of prog 
now as compared with that of 10, 
years ago. That step is experimentativn, 
To be sure, there are special instrum: 
in each branch of science which aid 
in making more accurate observati: 
but the real speed-up arises from {he 
fact that men are now trained to de 
nature 


< x 


wv 


experiments that will force 
answer questions rather than to wai 


few thousand years for a chance re} 
While the techniques of the phys 
and inexact, p1 


sciences were crude 
ress in the application of these scie: 
was slow. As these techniques were 
fined and the science became more ex 
the information became more usefull, 
This same incubation stage is in prog 
ress for the biological sciences now. As 
the instruments and techniques of re- 
search in biological sciences are refined, 
we shall expect to see marked accele: 
tion in this application to the welfare 
of man. No one who has been privileged 
to witness the development of gadge 
to accommodate our comforts and < 
veniences will maintain any doubt about 
the future of such things in our country. 

All who see the biological sciences 
progressing toward elimination of <(iis- 
ease and ill-health will readily predict a 
brilliant future in this field, for the 
biological sciences are also rapidly be- 
coming exact sciences capable of re- 
producing accurate observations. ‘This 
tool of the human mind is no longer an 
infant—it has demonstrated its power 
to create good in the physical and } 
logical fields. 

WIDER APPLICATION 

If the method has been so successful 

in these phases of human endeavor, i 


not logical to assume that we can on an 


equally accurate and reproducible basis 


learn the laws of social behavior? ‘The 


L 


impulses of man which are related to h 


action in the family, the community, t) 


nation, and the world, should be capa)! 


of resolution by the same systematic 


procedure known as scientific researc! 
There is need to put the. social sciences 
on a more exact basis so that they may 
form the foundation of better social con- 
duct of man, better government, «nd 
better international relationship. ‘This 
need is critical and unless progress is 
made we may find the success of ‘he 
other branches of science toppling over 
for the want of a supporting column 
Search for knowledge does not pro 
ceed in a straight path, and we 
points of contact between branches 0! 
science that at first seem to be quite 
separate and distinct. When Woliler 
synthesized urea from ammonium ¢i!- 
bonate and thus bridged the gap between 
inorganic and organic chemistry, there 
was considerable resistance to the ac- 
ceptance of his work. It is not Sisousl 
now, however, for us to see the differ- 
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numerous, a heavier share of the production 
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high quality standard under existing conditions. 
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ent branches of science converging. We 
have all witnessed such an amalgamation 
of chemistry, physics, physiology and 
nutrition, until it is sometimes difficult 
for us to determine where one branch 
of science leaves off and another begins. 
It may be that chemistry, physics, physi- 
ology and nutrition will provide the in- 
struments to speed progress in the so- 
cial sciences. 
Perhaps the best 
course of research in the food industry 
should be to outline the history of the 
industry and consider the factors which 
have influenced its evolution. This is a 


prophecy on the 
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big subject so we will touch only some 
of the high points. 
FOUR STAGES 

Since the beginning of time man’s in- 
terest in food has progressed through 
four stages, each stage embracing the 
preceding one, viz: 

1.—Adequate supply 

2.—Palatability 

3.—Sanitation 

4.—Nutritive quality 

Undoubtedly, back in the prehistoric and 
uncivilized era, man was concerned only 
with the problem of getting enough food. 


A little later he began to improve his 
hunting tools and learn methods of stor- 
ing a supply of food in seasons of 
plenty. 

It may be presumed that his next 
interest then became one of getting food 
which better suited his taste, so that 
we find his chief interest, after having 
provided an adequate supply, to be the 
palatability of his food. 

There was probably a long jump from 
the time when the interest of man en- 
tered the third stage and he began to 
insist on some degree of sanitation for 
his food. 
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The fourth era is one which js only 
now being impressed on the mind of the 
average man, and that is the stage of 
primary concern for the nutritive qua}. 
ity of food. 

Man has progressed a long way since 
he used to hunt his food supply daily. 
His tools, methods and living habits vith 
respect to food have changed with his 
growing civilization, but there is little, 
if any, evidence that his food require. 
ments have altered. 

The main sources of food have always 
been the leaves, stems, fruits and cots 
of the available vegetation, or the flesh 
and milk of animals that have been )ro- 
duced directly or indirectly from the 
consumption of such vegetation. 

Man has lived these many thous nds 
of years without knowing which elements 
of his sustenance came from any one 
of these primary sources of his food 
or, in fact, without knowing tha‘ he 
needed anything more than to satisfy 
his hunger. It must be assumed that 
by and large this instinct to satisfy has 
brought man, as well as the lower forms 
of animal life, along in a fairly sub- 
stantial manner. 

The changes of habitat and food sup- 
ply of man would have been of small 
consequence if he could have controlled 
his habits and his nutritional require- 
ments. His habits have changed; in 
fact, they are changing all the time. 
But man’s nutritional requirements are 
undoubtedly the same as they were thou- 
sands of years before he knew anything 
about proteins, calories or vitamins 

FOOD PRESERVATION 

If an adequate supply of food is to 
be assured at all times, it is necessary 
to inhibit spoilage and deterioration. 
Food preservation means the preventing 
of any or all of the three natural proc- 
esses of food spoilage: 

1.—Bacterial change 

2.—Chemical change caused by en- 

zymes 
3.—Chemical 
dation 

All known methods of food preserva- 
tion, striking at one or more of these 
spoilage factors, may be classified un- 


change caused by oxi- 


der six general headings: 

1.—Drying 

2.—Salting or pickling 

3.—Chilling and freezing 

4.—Chemical preservation 

5.—Canning, which embraces hermet- 
ically sealing and heating 

6.—Inhibition of oxidation by packag- 
ing or use of antioxidants. 

The first three of these methods were 
undoubtedly well known before the ad- 
vent of civilization. 

Modern food technology has brought 
about many improvements in these arts 
and, almost without exception, these 
changes were designed to improve the 
satisfying quality of the food. To ob- 
tain this satisfying quality in early his- 
tory, man must have had some instine- 
tive sense to select and balance his nu- 
tritional requirements. If man had re- 
tained his native animal instinct se- 
lect foods of the right nutritive quality 
instead of being influenced by habit, 
the development of modern food tech- 
nology might have taken an _ entirely 
different course. It is obvious that our 
food habits have led us into practices of 
food preservation and preparation which 
are of doubtful value. 

The science of nutrition is showing 05 
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the error of our ways. It is now recog- 
nized that food processing, however much 
glamor and artificial appeal it had here- 
tofore provided, must not result in the 
destruction of the essential nutritional 
elements in our natural food. If the 
habit-induced appeal leads us to use 
faulty processes, we must either change 
the habit or replace the elements de- 
stroyed in these faulty processes. We 
have made much progress in assuring 
ourserves of an adequate food supply, 
at least in some parts of the world dur- 
ing times of peace. We have at times 
gone too far in our quest for greater 
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palatability. 

We have much yet to do in the field 
of sanitation, but we have the will and 
the knowledge to complete this job. 

Of the four great interests then, that 
man has in food, we can single out nu- 
tritional quality as the one demanding 
most attention. 

Every new development in the art of 
processing, storing, or. preparing food 
must be scrutinized in the light of the 
accumulated knowledge of nutrition. 
Every old process must be studied even- 
tually to develop whether it can be 
tolerated in face of these new facts. 


The science of nutrition is young but it 
is a means of preventing the arts of 
civilization from injuring the very peo- 
ple who are sometimes said to be most 
civilized. 

Research in nutrition and the other 
biological sciences has the same rela- 
tionship to health that research in the 
physical sciences bears to the physical 
conveniences of our modern life, such 
as radios, automobiles, etc. 

While food research will follow the 
trend of man’s interest toward good 
nutrition, it will not neglect supply, 
sanitation and _ palatability. 
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There will be many new discoveries 
that will aid in food production and 
food storage. 

The incentive to satisfy the wishes of 
the consumer will still guide researcher, 
to study factors affecting palatability. 
also studies to further improve sapj. 
tation—but each change must now he 
measured by the yardstick of nutritjop, 

RESEARCH OF TOMORROW 

The research of tomorrow j; food 
industry, as in all other industries, wij) 
primarily concern itself with practica| 
problems; it will require the use of the 
knowledge of the laws of nature to ap. 
complish practical results. The diseoy. 
ery and enunciation of these laws of 
nature belong primarily in the hands 
of institutions where research en- 
dowed and supported for the purpose. 

There are several great agencies of 


research, each having a very proper 
place. According to my classification 


these are 

1.—Privately endowed institutions and 

universities 

2.—State universities and experimental 

stations 

3.—Federal government research |ab- 

oratories and experiment:| sta- 
tions 

4.—Industrial research laboratories, 

I have placed them in this particu- 
lar order for two reasons. 

In the first place, it seems to me they 
line up in this order because of the type 
of research for which they must, in 
each case, accept responsibility. 

The privately endowed _ institution 
usually has more freedom and, there- 
fore, may apply its talent and facilities 
to more fundamental problems without 
regard to application of results 

The industrial laboratories, on_ the 
other end of this list, are usually an 
integral part of an organization set uj 
to make a profit for its shareholders 
by performing a public good. These 
therefore, appl) 


laboratories must, 
themselves to the solution of practical 
problems. This does not mean that the 
institutional research programs are nev- 
er capable of solving a practical prob- 
lem—they do bring forth practical solu- 
tions in many instances. It does not 
mean that the industrial laboratories 
undertake no fundamental investigation 
for we can think of many fundamental 
contributions from the scientists in in- 


dustry. The difference lies in thie field 
for which each organization must feel 


a particular responsibility. 

The state university and the federal 
government research laboratories are, it 
seems to me, midway between these two 


d re- 


extremes in freedom of action 
sponsibility for practical results 

My second reason for placing these 
research agencies in this particular or- 
der is related to the financial support 
which each receives. 

In the past, much of our rese irch has 
occurred in endowed institutions. There 
are now some who’ fear that 
economy of the future will not 
conducive to adequate support 
endowed institutions. 

In industry, we have a different pic- 
ture, for industry has a growin reali- 
zation that research pays di idends. 
Industrial research certainly w! 
in the future. 

Again, the state and federal labor 
tories seem to me to be midway be 
tween these two extremes, 

Industrial research, if it is to grow 


grow 
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and continue to be increasingly profit- 
able, must take the facts from the va- 
rious branches of science and fit them 
together to get a positive answer. In 
fundamental research, a negative an- 
swer is sometimes as valuable as a 
positive, but in industrial research the 
thing must work or it is no good. 

In filling this need, the Nutrition 
Foundation is blazing a new trail. It 
has the freedom of the endowed insti- 
tution, and we believe will continue to 
merit the support of industry. If in- 
dustry is really awake to the value of 
fundamental research, as I believe it to 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS STUDY 
INDUSTRY TREND AT CONVENTION 


SE IES, 
President Fred Haislip and Other Officers Re-elected at Recent 
Annual Meeting in Charleston — Organization Asks 
Formation of Allied Advisory Group 


be, then we can ill afford to allow 
changes in political economy to dry 
up the sources of knowledge which 
we depend upon for progress in the 
application of science to industrial 
problems. 

The purpose of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion is to underwrite research to benefit 
mankind without prejudice or favor to 
the industry from which it derives its 
support. To create a co-operative or- 
ganization for such a purpose from the 
current earnings of industry is indeed 
a new step in the progress of de- 
mocracy. 


Cuarteston, W. Va.— Removal of 
hampering government regulations at the 
earliest possible date, establishment of a 
spirit of industry co-operation to make 
the maximum contribution in maintain- 
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ing postwar prosperity and employment, 
maintenance of volume after the war and 
a desire to carry on present protitable 
business methods, were trends of think. 
ing reflected by West Virginia bakers jp 
their seventh annual meeting, held at the 
Daniel Boone Hotel in Charleston in Oe- 
tober. 

The two-day convention, which drey 
an attendance of 165, devoted the firs} 


day to business and the second to recrea- 
tion. 
Highlight of the meeting \ the 


luncheon address of United States Sen 
ator Chapman Revercomb of Wes! Vir 


ginia. Recent acts of congress dealing 
with termination of war contracts, sur- 


plus goods and anticipated unemploy- 
ment were described by Senator lever- 
comb as “workable and sound if rop- 
erly administered.” 

The West Virginia legislator declared 
that in some respects the measures just 
approved by the President were “com 
promises between different views the 
subjects dealt with, but the lay will 
meet the problems if fairly and soundly 
administered.” 

C. C. Swearingen, editor of Bakers’ 
Helper, speaking on the topic “Business 
After Victory,” asserted that latest goy 


ernment figures indicate little change ir 
the general supply picture for bakery 


needs during the last quarter of 194 
The most difficult problem faced by all 
bakers, he said, will be to obtain tires for 
their trucks. 

He reported that “government sugar 
controls still are in very bad shape, and 
there is little prospect of any consider- 
able improvement in this item until the 
end of the war in Europe.” 

Mr. Swearingen emphasized the im- 
portance of laying plans for the period 
after the war and outlined a general 
Ity 


loy 


plan for maintaining customer 
and profitable business volume. 


POSTWAR OUTLOOK 

Association President Haislip rned 

of difficulties in the postwar era, and 

made a forceful plea for industry plat 
ning. 

Miller Farley, Logan (W. Va.) Bak 

ing Corp., spoke on the subject “Co-op 


eration.” Mr. Farley emphasized the need 
of industrial “honesty” and co-operation 
Stressing the need for maintaining 


benefits which the baking industry has 
derived from WFO-1 and ODT Order 
No. 17, Paul G. Sayre, ABA board of 
governors member, Storck Baking 
Parkersburg, W. Va., spoke on t! topic 
“Whither Our Policies Are Leading.” In 


an effort to elicit views of West Vit 
ginia bakers to guide him as th« ABA 
representative, Mr. Sayre outlined the 
various plans being considered hrough 
the nation in order to profitably operate 

uction, 


after the war by controlling pro 
sales and distribution costs. 


Albert Kennedy Rowswell, Pitisburg 
n hu 


h 


sportscaster and nationally kno 
morist and after-dinner speak 
dressed the Association at its 
dinner. His subject was “Laughing * 
the Clouds.” R. S. Spilman, Charleston 


ad- 


innual 
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attorney and president of the West Vir- 
ginia Chamber of Commerce, was toast- 
master. 
FRED HAISLIP RE-ELECTED 

The Association re-elected Fred Hai- 
slip, Haislip Baking Co., Logan, W. Va., 
for a fourth consecutive term and also 
renamed the following officers: Earl W. 
Heiner, Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington, 
vice president; Harry G. Fretwell, Cab- 
lish Baking Co., Charleston, treasurer; 
Oshel C. Parsons, Charleston, secretary. 

Re-elected for two-year terms on the 
board of trustees were W. J. Cole, Cole 
Baking Co., Bluefield; C. B. Hamilton, 
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Hamilton’s Bakery, Charleston; Charles 
Spelsberg, Sanitary Baking Co., Clarks- 
burg; Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Feuch- 
tenberger Bakeries, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Harold F. Zeeck, Mary Jane Bakery, 
Oak Hill, W. Va., was named trustee to 
fill a vacancy created by the resignation 
of Frank Lindsey, Ashley Bread Co., 
Charleston. 

Trustees having one more year to serve 
before their terms expire are W. F. 
Grady, Purity Baking Co., Charleston; 
T. F. Bayha, T. F. Bayha Bakery, 
Wheeling, and Paul G. Sayre, Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg. 


Illness prevented the attendance of 
George N. Graf, director of merchandis- 
ing, Quality Bakers of America Co-op- 
erative, Inc., who was to have spoken at 
the luncheon meeting. 

The Association requested the Allied 
members to select an allied advisory com- 
mittee to work with the officers of the 
association on ways and means of im- 
proving the service and work of the or- 
ganization and to serve as the represen- 
tatives of the allied members on all As- 
sociation matters. 

ENTERTAIN MENT 


The second day of the convention was 
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devoted to recreation and entertainment 
at the Kanawha Country Club, featuring 
a golf tournament in which 44 golfers 
contested. 

The President’s Cups for low gross 
score were won by Harry G. Fretwell, 
Cablish Baking Co., Charleston, in the 
baker’s contest, by E. J. Bermel, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., in the allied group. ¢. 
D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
won the war bond prize in the blind 
bogey. Other prize winners included: 
Ray Pater, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati; Paul G. Sayre, Storck Baking Co., 
Parkersburg; J. D. Henderson, Water- 
proof Paper & Board Co., Cincinnati; A. 
L. Ingram, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; Ansel 
Purity Baking (\ 
O’Brien, Pillsbury 


S. Umberger, 
Charleston; J. A. 
Mills, Ine. 

In the evening a dinner was served to 
100 persons at the club. Following the 
dinner, Joseph A. Wallace, Standard 
Brands, Inc., awarded the prizes and 


presided at a story telling session. 

The golf committee consisted of E. E. 
Hempel, Shellabarger Mills, chairman; 
N. M. Thompson, International Milling 
Co; M. L. McCord, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co; Harry G. Fretwell and Ear! W. 
Heiner. 

Ansel S. Umberger was general con- 


vention chairman. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNWRAPPED BREAD SALES 
ATTACKED IN VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Sale of unwrapped 
bread in stores was branded as an “un- 





healthy practice” at a meeting recently 
of the Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council and a resolution was endorsed 
asking the civic health department to 
investigate the matter. Delegates com- 
plained that in some cases unwrapped 
bread in stores remained on display for 
several days and that loaves in bins 
were handled by shoppers. 

Officials of the Master Bakers Associa- 
tion in discussing the labor council’s 
action took the stand that the matter 
was entirely one for the civic health 
authorities but they pointed out that 
the amount of unwrapped bread sold 
in stores other than that handled in 
over-the-counter bakeries, is only a very 
small percentage of total bread sales. 

Practically the only places where un- 
wrapped bread is sold outside of the 
small bakeshops are in the chain stores 
where bread is sold for 5c a loaf com- 
pared with the regular price of 6c to 
8c in all other stores. 

Bakers are worried about the pros- 
pects for sugar next year following 
statements from Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to the effect that there is 
a strong possibility of a reduction being 
made in the sugar quota after the turn 
of the new year. Bakers are permitted 
to use 80% of the sugar they consumed 
in the 1941 period, this figure having 
been boosted some time ago from 70%. 
Other ingredients going into the manu- 
facture of bread are in fair supply 
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ST. PAUL GROUP SEES FILM 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—“The Story of the 
Nation-wide Bread Survey” mad by 
Standard Brands, Inc., was shown in 
slide-film form at the October meeting 
of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul. 
The film gave the highlights of the in- 
vestigation which determined the views 
of housewives on bakers’ bread. 
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Discharge Workers Tactfully 


OBODY knows just when, but some- 
N time in the future—when the boys 
start marching home—the nation’s labor 
shortage is going to end with a rather 
loud bang! ‘Then, the baker who has 
had to put up with wartime Weary 
Willies, drones, and all around no-goods, 
will be in position to weed his personnel 
of undesirables, and build back a strong, 
efficient, loyal force. But, just how will 
he go about getting rid of these liabili- 
ties— telling them the best way that their 


services are no longer required? The 
following tips are offered: 
pO THE JOB ALONE.—For best 


resuli's always try to be alone with the 


person to be discharged. In this way, 
you are apt to avoid an unpleasant scene. 


To fre a man in front of friends and 
fello 
Hence, he may say and do things that 


he would not do if you face him alone. 


workers causes him to lose face. 


Fire privately, and you will avoid much 
unpleasantness. 

THINK BEFORE ACTING.—For 
best results, have all of the facts of 
the case in mind before you call a man 
in to discharge him. Know exactly what 
you are going to say, have some sort 
of plan of attack ready, and you can 
void much “ohing” and “ahing,” and 
long embarrassing silences, etc. 

TELL REASONS WHY.—When fir- 
ing it is often a good idea to tell the 
employee you are discharging why he 
is being dismissed. This will have the 
advantage of letting him know you know 
just where things stand. It will, on the 
other hand, serve to protect you in some 
degree in the event the employee decides 
to make trouble as a result of being 
let off 

KEEP YOUR TEMPER.—No matter 
how long you have been waiting for the 
pportunity, when firing, be careful to 
keep control of yourself and not lose 
your temper. In the first place, raging 
iround the room like a caged lion will 
get you nowhere. Secondly, such con- 
duct will give you a bad name not only 
with the remainder of your employees, 
but also with prospective employees. A 
bad temper never built good will for 


iny business. If you have one, keep it 
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FINEST EQUIPMENT 2 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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MARGIN FOR ERROR! °--.. 


Heeree® Mire Using “Address-Saver” win- 
dow envelopes reduces by 50% 
chances for mistakes in address- 
ing envelopes—also saves costs 
and time. “Address-Saver” Win- 
dow Envelopes are made only by 
Tension. Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
Otigenally 
1332959 ,4O)''4 My A -9 ATA 3 RO) =) a OF 


Main 0547 


well hidden when on the firing line! 

BE DIPLOMATIC.—In line with 
what was just said, a little diplomacy 
used when firing will go a long way 
toward keeping your name and the 
firm’s name in a good light . with 
the local labor supply. You can be 
and still be diplomatic, you 
And a little of both, used in 
correct proportions, will turn an other- 
wise disgruntled firee into a life-long 
friend of the business. Such will not 
only provide for company good will, but 
will also insure that you will not be 
shunned by the best labor supply your 
has to offer. Good labor 
is always in demand, but some managers 
are never able to hire the best! 

GIVING NOTICE.—For the benefit 
of labor unions, labor boards and all 
around good will, it is best to give the 
well known two weeks’ notice, before 
discharging an employee. Or, if this is 
not practicable, many employers now 
prefer to give two weeks’ pay in advance, 
and let the employee go immediately. 
This, of course, gets the old employee 
out of the way at once, and thus pre- 
vents his teaching the substitute any bad 
habits. 

TEMPORARY FIRING—It occa- 
sionally happens that an employee has 
to be discharged, not for anything that 
he did or failed to do, but because there 
simply isn’t enough work for him. In 
such cases, a simple explanation of the 
facts is the best method to use. Sim- 
ply tell him that business has slowed 
down to the point where you can no 
longer profitably keep him and 
be sure to add that you will ask him to 
come back as soon as conditions make 
it possible. 


honest, 
know. 


community 
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POTOMAC ALLIED OFFICERS 

Bartimore, Mp.—The Potomac -States 
division of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry announces the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: Ray H. 
Sullivan, Schluderberg-Kurdle Co., presi- 
dent; A. P. Doerer, Bay State Milling 
Co., vice president; W. Allen Gettemul- 
ler, secretary-treasurer. Charles W. 
Cowan and William C. Decker will be 
representatives to the Potomac States 
Bakers Association. 
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Grocers get less than 5% of the $150,- 
000,000 annual business in sales of vita- 
min capsules, the National Retail Gro- 
cers Bulletin reports. 



















Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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YOUR QUALITY OF TODAY 
IS BUILDING YOUR 


ost bakers are unable to take 
M care of all the business they 
might have. Yet many bakers have re- 
sisted any temptation to put out vol- 
ume production by sacrificing quality. 


In producing the best cake you can 
under wartime conditions, you are 
now building a better post-war busi- 
ness for yourself. In holding up your 
quality, you will hold the new busi- 





ness that the times have brought you. 

Remember that you must put quality 
into the mix to take quality out of the 
oven. When you use Covo or Covo 
Super-Mix, you are sure of shortening 
that will give you fine eating quality 
in your finished baked goods. 

Use Covo Shortenings and keep on 
making such good cakes that no house- 
wife will ever want to bake again. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 


QUALITY CONTROLLED BY 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
The National Biscuit & Confection 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, has just com- 
pleted installation, and will soon have in 
operation, one of the finest units in Can- 
ada for the production of high quality 
English type sweet biscuits. Further 


installations for the improvement of 


both biscuits and candies are now under 
way. 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Reynolds have 
sold their Bakery Shop, Cloverdale, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Warner. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W,. Huddleston, op- 
erators of the Claremont (Cal.) Bakery 


for the past 19 years, have sold the 
shop to W. M. Hodges, who has been 
engaged in the bakery business in Mon- 
rovia. 

Albert Hottinger and Oscar Hottinger 
have sold the Log Cabin Baking Co., 
Chico, to H. L. Cierly, G. Martini and 
Frank Welsh, Bakersfield bakery op- 








OUR JOB 


SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR 


much a success that our 
job now is to continue 
to make the flour as 
good as its name and 


reputation. 


is to make a flour 
that will make 
your bread whol- 
ly acceptable to 
the tastes of your 
community. 


is the result. 


lt is so 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 

















erators. 
to operate their bakery in Oroville. 

W. S. Mooney, 
Colonial Bakery Shop No. 2 in Gar. 
dena. 
Gardena Shop. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Gadarowsky Bakery, 


origin. The bakery, which had _ jicen 
closed for almost a year, was abou) to 


be reopened. 
ILLINOIS 
The Galloway Bakery, one of the |ead- 
ing business enterprises in Macomb, has 
been sold to Rudolph Stofft, who ‘ook 


immediate possession. The Galloways 
had operated a bakery in Macomb for 
20 years. 

An explosion in a cake oven a T 


Mutual Bakery, Chicago, recently start- 


ed a fire which razed the building and 


caused $50,000 damage. Five oil 


in the large one-story brick  buildir 


were destroyed. 
The Davis Superior Baking Co 


bana, and the Champaign plant of th 
Purity Baking Co. have merged. [oth 
plants will continue in full operat 


The (IIL) 


by Hardin Dinsen, has moved to a n 


Savanna Bakery, ope f 
location. 

Harvey Raulston & Co., Vandali 18 
purchased the Lanum Bakery, Pan 1 
has the the firm to 
the Harvey Kay Pastry Shop. 

A. brick has been 
Bode’s Food 
cago, to house a large bake oven. 
Bakery, Sterling, has re 
opened after being closed for remodel 
ing and redecorating. New 
installed, 


changed name of 


adde 


Store, 


annex 


Bakery and 


Cameron’s 


show win 


dows have been also severa 


new fixtures. 

The Federal Bakery, Streator, has 
been purchased by Donald Fullerton and 
Aa We Weber had 


operated this business for almost a quar 


Stephens. Ernest 


ter of a century, and in disposing of his 
interests in the Federal Bakery will de 


vote all of his time to the W. W. Bakery 
which was opened some time ago. The 
new owners are planning to conduct the 
business in much the same way Mr 
Weber conducted it except their opera- 


tions will be along retail lines only. Mr 
Fullerton was connected with the 
eral Bake Shops at Aurora, for : 
18 years while Mr. Stephens has |! 
years of experience in the same line at 
Joliet. 

INDIANA 


The Jasper (Ind.) City Bakery re- 


cently installed a new oven to replace 
the one that had been in use for 15 
years. The new oven is of the revolving 
tray type, with heat supplied by an oil 
burner. Part of the bakery bh ding 
formerly used as living quarters, Was 
converted to shop space and the oven 

the 


was installed without interrupti! 
operation of the bakery at any time. 


IOWA 


The Spirit Lake (Iowa) Bakery has 
reopened under the management 0! Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Winter. 

Paul Fern, owner of the Home Town 
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> Doorbell 


~ 


The Hottingers will continue 


who operates the 
Lawndale Home Bakery, has opened the 


Mrs. M. Carr is managing the 


Hartford, 
operated by Tadeusz Gadarowsky, was 
recently damaged by fire of undetermined 
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Bakery, Tripoli, has moved his equip- 
ment to Washington, Iowa, where he 
will open a bakery. Tripoli is now 
without a bakery. 

The Purity Bakery, Iowa City, has 
reopened after being closed for a month 
because Of a shortage of sugar and the 
lack of competent help. 

The Stuart (Iowa) Bakery has been 
opened by R. H. Winter. 

KANSAS 

Scotty’s Bakery, Pratt, was recently 
closed in order to give the proprietor, 
Scotty Grant, a rest. 

Albert Blanken has purchased _ the 
Schmidt Bakery, Clay Center, from E, 
G. Schmidt. 

KENTUCKY 

The Quality Bakery at Ashland was 
swept by fire recently with a loss re- 
ported at $30,000, and leaving the town 
yithout a pastry baking service. 


MARYLAND 


\ new two-story addition is being 
built at the Ort Bros. Bakery plant, 
Cumberland. The addition will cost 


S100 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fir recently 


damaged the Liberty 


Bell Bakery, Lawrence. 


MICHIGAN 

The Nolingberg Baking Co., Iron Riv- 
er, has purchased the C. D. Kirk Bak- 
ery, Rhinelander, Wis., which has been 
in operation for the past 43 years. Ed 
Lundin has been appointed supervisor 
of the Rhinelander and Iron River bak- 
eries 

Michaels Bakery, Hudson, has_ been 
sold to Mr. and Mrs. Harold Eady. 
Family 
The shop was 


Leo Zanie has reopened the 
Bakery, Highland Park. 
closed for repairs, redecoration and 
modernization. 

New machinery has been installed in 
the Brown City (Mich.) Bakery, recently 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Leo Putnam. 
rhe shop has also been redecorated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Walton have sold 
the Walton Bakery, Mount Pleasant, to 
Henry Van Drie. Mr. Van Drie, who 

Ionia, 
Walton 


owns bakeries in Greenville and 
has changed the name of the 

Bakery to the Model Bakery. 

MINNESOTA 

Jimmy’s Bakery, operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Sullivan, has opened in Tyler. 
Mr. and Mrs, Sullivan came from Cot- 
tonwood, where they operated a bakery 
for 10 years. 

Charles Sandstrom, formerly with the 
Hendrickson Bakery, Eveleth, has pur- 
chased a bakery in Duluth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland Aaker have 
purchased the Central Bakery, Monte- 
video, from Mr. and Mrs. Christ Alfstad. 

Cherry’s Bakery, Grand Marais, was 
recently closed for two weeks in order 
to give the proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Cherry, a vacation. 

Walter Carlson has 
Dahl Bakery, Grand Rapids, from his 
father-in-law, H. J. Dahl. 

Marvin Orr, owner of the Bertha 
(Minn.) Bakery, has reopened his estab- 
lishment. 


purchased the 


MISSOURI 

The Pepper Bakery, Bloomfield, has 
installed a new and modern Middleby- 
Marshall oven in its shop. 

The Master Baking Co., Mount Ver- 
non, {l., has purchased the Bauer Bak- 
ing Co., Cape Girardeau, which will be 
Operated under the Master name. Frank 
Morgan, vice president, Master Baking 
Co, will be in charge of the new unit. 


NEBRASKA 


The equipment and business of the 
Gillan Baking Co., York, has been sold 
to the Wilkie Baking Co., Beatrice. 
Jack Damon is now in charge of the 
bakery at York and he has announced 
that the business will continue to be 
operated under the name of Gillan Bak- 
ing Co. 

U. G. Knight has purchased the 
Charles Calmes’ Bakery and restaurant, 
Red Cloud. 

NEVADA 

Flo’s Pastry Shop, Reno, which had 

been 


closed for remodeling, has re- 






















66 Years of Quality Milling 
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opened in larger quarters. New equip- 
ment has been installed. Owners of the 
shop are Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Roberts. 


NEW JERSEY 
The K and R Baking Co., Camden, 
was recently ransacked by thieves, but 
the loss was slight. 
NEW YORK 
Walter W, Ernst, formerly with the 
Wesson Oil Service as bakers’ instructor, 


has taken over Dorner’s Bakery, Buffalo, 


and will specialize in coffee cakes and 
Danish pastry. 
A business name has been filed for 


HUBBARD 
flauor FLOURS 


Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


Plus 
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Wandzioch’s Bakery, 1938 Genesee St., 
Buffalo, by Hattie Wandzioch. 

A certificate of partnership has been 
filed in Buffalo, for Streit’s Bakery, 400 
Connecticut St., by Sebastian Streit and 
Carl Streit. 

Roma _ Pastry been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx, with a capital stock of $50,000, 
$50 par value. 


Shop, Inc., has 


Directors are: Catherine 
Ricciardelli, Edward Mazzeo and Marile 
L.. Mazzeo. 


Laura’s, Inc., has been chartered to 
conduct a bakery products and confec- 
in Kings 


tions business, with offices 






the superior 


atch’ Zelamelate. 


greater food 


value of 


Northwestern 


Spring Wheat 


Hubbar 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 


Mother Hubbard 
University 


Spring Maide 
Hubbard's Special 


Superlative 


Athlete 












Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


King Hubbard High Gluten 
Sonny Hubbard High Gluten 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTI LE, U.s.A. 


Domestie and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 











SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


me .) DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


ruil) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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Parsvow Sherer Miuwine Co. 


y ontat MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











BAKERY CONSULTANTS 


FLOUR BROKERS 


Proper malting control is paying unusually 
high production dividends this year. 


Patterson & Bechentach 


DWIGHT BUILDING 





At Your Service 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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! Miaroh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











avulbuer 


is KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 


Pe ehaosl 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














County. Directors are: Meyer Grouf, 
Hans Harnik and Gertrude Dolgin, 1 
Cedar St., New York City. 

The Victoria Baking Co., Inc., Queens 
County, has been dissolved, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 

The Cambridge (N. Y.) Bakery was 
recently destroyed by fire, with damage 
$15,000. 
The shop is owned by Martin Kyer. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Two buildings have been purchased 
by the Waldensian Baking Co., Lenoir. 
The plant expects to remodel the build- 


estimated at approximately 


ings into a modern bakery. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

J. J. Flannery and his sons, Maj. 
Hubert Flannery and Lt. James Flan- 
nery, have purchased the interest of 
W. L. Flannery in the Flannery Baking 
Co., Jamestown. 

The Sweetheart Bakery Co., Bismarck, 
has purchased property in Fargo on 
which it will build a bakery as soon as 
conditions permit. W. W. Whitson is 
president of the firm, and M. J. Herrick 
is secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

OHIO 

The Felber Biscuit Co., Columbus, is 
altering its factory at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5,000. 

The Lang Bakery, Columbus, has been 
sold to the Ward Baking Co. 

New show cases and a new refrigera- 
tor have been installed in the Delta 
(Ohio) Bakery. 

Carl Meckes has sold the Cadiz (Ohio) 
Bakery, at public auction, and has taken 
over a bakery in Rushville, Ind. 

An addition has been built to the 
Walton Baking Co., Toledo. 

E. R. Gilson has purchased the bak- 
ery in East Palestine from Charles 
Imboden. 

OKLAHOMA 

Clifford Strain, owner of Strain’s Bak- 
ery, Duncan, has purchased the Duncan 
Bakery from Stanley Patterson. Retail 
sales will be discontinued at the Duncan 
Bakery, which will be used for baking 
cakes, pies and pastries for the whole- 
sale trade. 

OREGON 

Lyle MeMackin has purchased the 
Denton Bakery, Corvallis. His brother, 
Richard MecMackin, has leased the Sheri- 
dan (Oregon) Bakery. 

Damage amounting to $15,000 was 
caused by a recent fire at Stein’s Bak- 
ery, Portland. 

The Milton (Oregon) 
damaged by fire recently to the extent 
of $1,850. 


Bakery was 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph Rabold, 604 Ohio St., North- 
side Pittsburgh, Pa., has sold his bak- 
ery to John Knaus, who now operates 
a bakery at 1600 East St., Northside, 
Pittsburgh. 

John A. Schmidt, who for the past 
nine years has operated a bakery at 
1540 Beechview Ave., Pittsburgh, has 
sold his business to Albert Zuck, who 
was an employee of the Albert J. Wells 
Bakery, Dormont. Mr. Schmidt plans 
to return to business after the war’s end. 
He could secure no help and his three 
sons are in service. 

Nick Petoff has sold the Curtisville 
(Pa.) Baking Co., which he -has oper- 
ated for 25 years, to John Denis, Stan- 
ley Georgoff, Thomas Tripe and Carl 
Angeloff. 

The Keystone Bakery, Bridgewater, is 
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Established 1877 





The background and reputation 
of IMPERIAL contribute heavily 
to its continued success in your 


bakery. 
It is this background and the 


desire to maintain that reputa- 
tion that keeps all of us strictly 
on the quality line with no de- 
tour on dangerous short-cut 
milling routes. 


Yad 


“VELVET” 


Short Patent 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


Ya 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 












































5,000 Cwts. Flour 





















DRY MILK SOLIDS 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 





DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 





SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


THE 








1. Central Source of Supply 

2. Complete Range of Flours 

3. You Deal Direct with Principals 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS ... BREAD FLOURS ... 


— 300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 


FOR ALL CAKES—HIGH, 
LOW OR MEDIUM SUGAR 


CONTENT 


Gah the SHORTENING HEADQUARTERS MAN 
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FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 





The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 
Manufacturers sf Bons Bakery Machinery 

ince 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 












Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN *t0 COLORADO 

















making plans for the modernization and 
rehabilitation of the entire plant at a 
cost of approximately $100,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fay Fletcher, owner of the City Bak- 
ery, Hot Springs, is planning to move 
his bakery to the building now occu- 
pied by the Snow Produce. Mr. Fletch- 
er ‘recently purchased the bakery from 
Peter Cristo. 

Work is progressing on the enlarge- 
ment of the Arlington (S. D.) Bakery. 
The portion of the bakery will 
be located in the former First National 
Bank Building which Wallace Ecklein, 
owner of the bakery, recently purchased. 

The City Bakery, De Smet, is now 
under the management of its new own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Henry N. Gutormson, 
who purchased it from Mr. and Mrs. 
Harlyh Hoy. 

A new oven has_ been 
Schad’s Bakery, Milbank. 


main 


installed in 


WASHINGTON 

Byron Gray has sold his bakery in 
Seattle to George Rutherford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Karvonen have 
sold Walter’s Bakery, Aberdeen, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tacoma. 
Mr. Barnhart, 
of the Tacoma Bread Co. for 16 years, 
plans to operate the bakery under the 


Everett Barnhart, 


who has been manager 


same name for the present. 

New machinery and equipment have 
been installed in the newly renovated 
Kent (Wash.) Bakery. 

Extensive remodeling and redecorat- 
ing have been done at Ina’s Bake Shop, 
West Seattle, 

William Pakkala has joined Gerton 
Dallas as a partner in the Dallas Home 


Bakery, Edmonds. The partners have 
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Greenwich & N Moore Sts. Ne 
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No fuss—no bother. 
Just add and mix. 
For better bread, 
softer rolls, finer 
sweet goods. And 
economical, too! 


“Baia fb Nita a 


WV IMPROVES FLAVOR! 
WM INCREASES YIELD! 
O/ INSURES FRESHNESS! 


FALK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


of MAX 
w York 


Edmonds Bakery. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Elmer Powers has purchased the M 
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changed the name of the firm to the 









ris Bakery, Weston, and has renamed jt 


the Weston Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eacil Davis have oper 
a bakery in Spencer in the building f 
the Myers’ Bak« 
New equipment has been installed. 


merly occupied by 


WISCONSIN 

The Strand Baking Co., Madis 
founded by Olaf Strand at 823 FE 
Dayton St., recently observed its tw: 
ty-fifth anniversary with an open ho 
at all four of the shops it now operat 
The shop has grown from a_one-n 
and helper shop to one now employi 
32 persons and operating, among ot 
equipment, an oven with an 800-loaf | 
hour capacity. 
the 
square feet, 10 times that of the origi 
the 
in Madison, a fourth is operated 
Middleton, Wis., opened in 1941. A 
ciated with Mr. Strand are his two s 


Floor space now oc 


pied by company is over 10, 


shop. In addition to three st 


Trygve and Reidar. 
The Bakery 
Wausau. 


Swedish has opened 

The Campbellsport Bakery, Fond 
Lac, has opened under the new ow: 
ship of Dominic Bertotti, who purcha 
the 


verious and Edward Wenzlaff. 


bakery and equipment from Ss 
After nine years in the baking bi 
Schulz 
sold his City Bakery to Charles Jo 
of Rochester, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, who h 
operated the (Wis.) Bake 
for the past year, have closed the b 


ness at Viroqua, Herman 


John 
Prescott 
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HARD WHEAT — HIGH PATENT 


FILOUR O\\ Gere 


























Your Bread Can Be No Better 
Than Your Flour 


Experienced bakers know success in baking depends upon the 
quality flour used. The uniform quality of Universal Bakers and 
Baker’s Gold Flour meets the needs of bakers daily in giving 
their customers baked products of superior texture and flavor. 





‘TINIVERSA 
} ATEN” FLOUR N 


“LAN \" 


PRSw ul 
Py RG | 








T UNIVERSAL MIL 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
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Western KING Four __ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 











For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | =< -=r=* 


» se. exceptional flours 


made only from 
selected hard 


spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


MILLS: ST. PAUL 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes‘the'Best'Rye‘*Flour’’ 


iets 











EVANS MILLING CO. “Waite corn PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








PAGE'S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


nits 1SDOM 


‘OUA-CLUTIN 
Lo 


UR 






A new development 

iwumemesa f Which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 





. « . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 



























WESTERN STAR. 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 






Years ago these flours attained 


a quality of leadership. Today 















more than ever they lead in 
winning and keeping the bakers’ 


favor. 
* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal = Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&AKE criry , MINNBSOTA®; 


‘Golden loaf Ftour 














AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 











MILLIN /HE I cv § - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocinc’setrion or THe UNITED STATES 







TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Teck a o~ 
o' ew Yor Nashville Peo 
bog — be nes Chicago Enid Galveston 
= Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
ato ry coe 
“Laine Baking 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, II 


— 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
_ FLOUR mis at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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ery, and Prescott is without a bakery 
for the first time in 20 years. 

Paetow’s Bakery, Arcadia, has closed 
for an indefinite period because of  in- 
sufficient help. 

Work of repairing the Spooner ( Wis.) 
Bakery, badly damaged by fire a few 
weeks ago, is progressing favorably and 
the shop will be ready for opening very 
soon. KE. Goldsberry, bakery owner, is 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of new 
equipment to replace that which was 
lost in the fire. 

The Osceola (Wis.) Bakery, owned 
by M. O. Sellers, has reopened for busi- 
ness. The shop has been rebuilt and 
redecorated since its recent disastrous 
fire. 

Amelia Bauer and George Gruener 
have bought the Musselman Bakery and 
grocery store from Mrs. Ora Mussel- 
man. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WFA AUTHORIZES RELEASE 
OF CIVILIAN DRIED FRUITS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The War Food Admin- 
istration has authorized packers of dried 
fruits, principally raisins and prunes, 
to release substantial quantities of the 
1944 pack into civilian channels as rap- 
idly as possible so that they might be 
available for the holiday trade, Donald 
EK. Smith, Acting Regional Director of 
Food Distribution, Midwest Region, 
WEA, announced Oct. 13. 

Present authorizations to packers un- 
der War Food Order 16, applied to the 
estimated 1944 production of the respec- 
tive dried fruits, will make available in 
civilian trade channels approximately 
133,000 tons of raisins and Zante cur- 
rants. 95,000 of dried prunes, 5,000 of 
dried peaches and 2,500 of dried apri- 
cots. WEFO-16 requires packers to set 
aside their entire packs of dried apples, 
apriccts, peaches, prunes, raisins and 
Zante currants to insure the availability 
of government requirements. However, 
quantities above these needs are released 
by WFA for civilian consumption. 
Authorizations are not required for the 
sale of figs and dates in civilian: trade 
channels, as they are not covered by 
the order. 

Release of the specified quantities is 
based on the allocation of the 1944 dried 
fruit pack by WFA to United States 
civilians, the military and war services, 
and to our allies and friendly nations. 
Though the quantity allocated to civil 
ians for the marketing year ending Aug. 
31, 1945, is slightly smaller than was 
allocated last year—318,600 tons com- 
pared with 352,800—the current action 
of WFA makes it possible to get the 
fruits into trade channels much earlier 
than was possible last year. 

The slight reduction in the civilian 
allocation is due largely to decreased pro- 
duction of dried fruits this year as com- 
pared with 1943, and to increases in mil- 
itary and war services requirements for 
some of the fruits. Principal reductions 
are in raisins and dried prunes. 

Production of raisins is now estimated 
at 85,000 tons less than 1943 and prunes 
at 45,000 tons less. 

The civilian allocation of all dried 
fruits is 52% of the 612,000-ton al- 
locable supply, WFA reports. The 612,- 
000-ton supply includes new production 
of 559,200 tons, imports of approximate- 
ly 16,000 tons and around 37,000 tons 
which WFA had on hand Sept. 1, 1944. 












“SUPER 
FLOUR” 
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You can pound and abuse 
SUPERFLOUR just about as 
heavily as you wish, and 
it will take it pleasantly 
and come up with your 
same quality bread. It likes 
to do hard baking jobs 


easily. 


WILLIS NORTON (COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
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OLF’sS 
REMIUNM] 
FLOUR 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 
fully air conditioned and con- 











same high standard, dependable flours trolled for humidity and tempera- or fl 
that have characterized the products of — Full laboratory control plus S une a four as you 
: kota hard i . i j 

La Grange Mills over the half century minis pre ie _ sia will find milled from 
and more of their operation. ’ ra the finest Turke y 

| . Tri-State Milling Co. wheat in the heart of 

This quality pattern is not an acci- Rapid City, S. Dak. . 
; : 2 Kansas in 

dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. Cabte Ate ane cAn Independent Mill 








* TIDEWATER WOLF MILLING CO. 


GRAIN COMPANY ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 






















































































You can depend on Receivers - Shippers - Exporters a 
Export and Domestic Forwarders ee ” 
LA GRANGE FLOURS Sasnak Flour 
Members all leading Exchanges For Discriminating 
Established 1927 Eastern Buyers 
Bourse Building Chamber of C ce 
* PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kar a 
L, 7 G Ri \ IN GE Pfeffer Milling Company 
Igleh hers, | : 
AA i L a Ss RED WING g e eart Brot ers, nc. Mawatnasanens af Pure High-Grade 
Ps * Winter Wheat Flour 
MINNESOTA Evansville, Indiana Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANO 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY Member Millers’ National Federation 
LOCATED IN THE Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS li. 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @(NIAGARA)> 
. ® DUST COLLECTORS 4 r 
For Over Fifty Years eee Doughnut, Cone, Cookie GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
And All Other Special Flours rcrnate MaaneT Ne Co. 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 





GOLD MINE PAPER SACKS 
EXCELSIOR FOR MILLERS Soft Cake F lour 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
CINCINNATI, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








. Made in Minnesota 














H. H. King Flour Mills Company of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM For Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


We will be glad to get your quetatians The Morrison Milling Co. 


The spr ee of wrest Corporation Senhon, Weaes 
eeepernhs Weemwane se Emphatically Independent 


























New Mili Completed 1936 


“ 99 ; 
SLOGAN ; 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker oak Led 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. cotta - 
El Reno, Okla. i 
ian 

















Flour Choice Chickasha Milling Co. 
MILLING WHEAT | ser ceomstt crs 
The right clears for your meTiatte 
7 A NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
needs, at the right price— Kansas City, Mo. Member Millers’ National Federation 2 








and when you want them. 
66 99 A _—_ Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” Diamond D” 3; Migascstatog cox 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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“Tortoise Salt” 
“Hare Salt” 


ONE OF OUR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
apathy of food technologists and salt 
buyers toward salt. Too often they say, 
“Oh, well, salt is salt.” 





Take solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
salt, must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
erties and become mottled or marbled 
—and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
producing undersalted cheese. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
sults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 














EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








—_————— 





BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 
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CLEAR WEATHER AIDS 
OUTDOOR FARM WORK 


<< 


Fall Seeding Nearing Completion; Mois- 
ture Ample for Growth With Early 
Fields Providing Pasturage 


The general absence of rainfall and 
mostly seasonable to slightly above nor- 
mal temperatures promoted excellent ad- 
vance in outside operations last week 
and harvesting of late crops proceeded 
without interruption. Continued absence 
of rainfall, however, was beginning to 
be felt in some localities and, as a re- 
sult, growth of winter grains and other 
fall seeded crops has been somewhat re- 
tarded, especially in south central por- 
tions of the country. Moisture is also 
needed rather generally in western sec- 
tions. 

Seeding of winter wheat is practically 
completed east of the Rockies as far 
south as the Ohio River and Oklahoma. 
The early sown is generally up to good 
to excellent stands and has made fine 
growth, although a need for rain has 
developed north of the Ohio Valley. Rain 
is needed in northwestern Ohio for ger- 
mination. 

Clear weather over Oklahoma _per- 
mitted the seeding of wheat, barley and 
rye to make excellent progress. Wheat 
is about all planted. Much of the crop 
is up and in many places early planted 
wheat already is providing good pasture 
for livestock. Fall sown and volunteer 
oats have made excellent growth and 
the planting of fall barley is about 
completed. Land was well prepared for 
fall grains, conditions have been favor- 
able for germination and the condition 
of these crops is good to excellent. 

Wheat seeding in Kansas is virtually 
complete. Late seeding, which is just 
being finished, was necessitated, due to 
replanting of poor stands or originally 
unfavorable _ soil 


delayed because of 


moisture conditions. Wheat growth has 
been rapid and plants are well rooted 
for this time of year. In western Kan- 
sas, early planted or volunteer fields 
have made luxuriant growth and are 
providing excellent pasture. Some wheat 
has a poor color, due to heavy leaf rust 
Winter barley fields are 
Early planted 


infestation. 
making a fine growth. 
rye is providing pasture. 

Showers falling throughout most of 
the Nebraska wheat belt, while light, 
have done considerable good. However, 
moisture is needed badly in the south- 
western panhandle and north central 
counties. Grain sorghum yields are good, 
some of them averaging 60 bus per acre. 

Small grain seeding is still in prog- 
ress in Texas. The condition of grow- 
ing grains is very good, pasturing is 
general and moisture is generally ade- 
quate over most of the state. Grain 
sorghum harvesting is nearing a peak 
in northwestern counties, although much 
of the crop will not be combined until 
after frost. 

The most important favorable factor 
bearing on the current agricultural situ- 
ation in Minnesota is that killing frosts 
did not occur during September, says 
the October bulletin for that state. This 
permitted much of the corn and soybean 
acreage which was planted late, because 
of wet weather, to develop better yields 
than expected. Except for local areas 
in some south central and southwestern 
counties, the average quality is better 
than last year. 





for finer, lighter, 


better-textwued 


“Made Good" Since 1855 
by 


Detroit’ 26, Mich. 








These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . ee « (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
oud Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ................4. $8.10 Gal. 
High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) .................- $7.60 Gal. 

Trade Mark } Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ............sseeeeeees $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ... dso. see ccccceses $9.85 Gal. 

Weeesee “SPO BONE i.c8660.660505,6.0056404050000as $5.00 Gal. 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 





FACTORY 


Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
Any Point in U. S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 














Laboratory-proven facts are 
the strongest foundation 99 


your advertising campaign. 


Foop REesEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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DO YOU KNOW .. 

















A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
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yeast is 55° F. True or false? 


4.—For baking bread high pressure 
e e ? steam should be used in the baking 
chamber. True or false? 
i i i ‘. 
5.—The refrigerator for retarded 


dough should have a temperature of 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety Zs ee about 35 to 88° F. True or false? 
the — — a yrs oe a gte sip ag oer dl ie tie wiih deity te we. 
ee ne ee aes vee Cee Seren See - lasses that keeps cookies so soft in damp 


weather. True or false? 
7.—Flour from newly harvested wheat 


1—For best results, the cubic inch 2.—For the average 9-inch two-crust requires more mixing time than flour 
‘pan displacement per ounce of bread pie it has been found that 10 oz of — milled from the same wheat six or eight 
dough is 6.83 cubic inches for a 1-Ib dough are required. True or false? months after harvesting. True or false? 
open top loaf of bread. True or false? 3.—The ideal temperature to store 8.—Sour cream butter and not. sweet 









































* These are days of sudden change—in prod- 
uct, package, sales approach and personnel. 
These are days in which we all need to be con- 
tinually reminded of dependable brands, effective 
formulas—/oya/ suppliers. 
To this end, Chapman & Smith supports its time- 
honored, internationally known and respected 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY « 1017 Washington Blvd. * Chicago 7 © Illinois 


stint i Been Added 





USE AS DIRECTED! 


INSPECTED BY 
CHAPMAN &SMITH CO. Chicago7, U.S.A. 






label with a seal—a certificate of laboratory test 
for uniformity—of Bake Shop test for depend- 
ability—and of taste test for consumer accept- 
ance of items in which our products are used. 

Ask your Chapman & Smith man what the seal 
that has been added to CHAPMAN & SMITH 
product-packages means to you and your future. 
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cream butter should be used in cake 
and cooky baking in order to obtain 
the best flavor. True or false? 

9.—“Apple flakes” are generally use 
with sliced apples in making pies t 
absorb the moisture which drains from 
the apples during baking. True or 
false? 

10.—By using vinegar in the doughs, 
moldy bread can be eliminated. True 
or false? 


Qa 


o 


11.—The average short patent bread 
flour contains about 78 to 80° starch, 
True or false? 

12.—In making bread a baker should 
not use a lower grade of flour for 
dusting than the flour he uses in ihe 
dough. True or false? 

13.—A sponge dough will produce the 
best flavor in rye bread. True or false? 

4.—It is usually recommended that 
the proper temperature for proofing 
bread should be about 95° F. and the 
humidity should be about 80 to 85%, 
True or false? 

15.—The yellowish color in flour is 
caused by the ash content of the flour. 
True or false? 

16.—Sweetened condensed whole milk 
contains about 41% moisture, 31% sugar 
and 28% milk solids. True or false? 

17.—Waxed paper used for wrapping 
bread by wrapping machines should | 
stored at 50 to 60° F. True or false: 

18.—When bread is baked at 450° F. 
it will not contain any rope spores, a 
they are killed at 450° F. True 


false? 


an 


= 


19.—The curdling of custard filling in 
custard pies is usually due to overbak- 
ing. True or false? 

20.—There is no difference between a 
straight sponge cake and a short sponge 
cake. True or false? 
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PITTSBURGH SUPPLY HOUSE 
SOLD TO YEAST SALESMEN 
PirrspurcH, Pa.—S. D. McKinley and 
F. G. Beyer, both of the Pittsburgh office 
of Standard Brands, Inc., will take over 
the management of Hardesty & Stine- 
man, bakers’ supplies, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
McKinley also has been secretary of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. Hardesty & 
Stineman was founded 25 years ago and 
the owners are retiring. 
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SCOTCH LOVE LETTER 





The following story is credited to 


Jack Faulds, well known oven and equip- 
ment man of Chicago. He claims it is 
a Scotch love letter. 

Darlin— 

I worship the ground ye walk on. | 
like to see ye walk—it shows ye are 
thrifty and saving. 

The last time ye dyed your dress it 
looked smarter than ever—next year it 
would look fine turned inside out. Yer 
hat is pretty enough to last ye a lifetime. 

There is naething i wadna dae for ye 
darlin—if it wasna for the expense of 
a funeral I’d lay me doon and die for ye. 

Sandy. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WPB APPROVES RECONVERSION 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Approval for pro- 
duction of cast aluminum utensils by 
the Kinney Aluminum Co., Los Angeles, 
for civilian uses has been granted by 
the War Production Board under the 
reconversion program. 
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As all kings should be, POLAR 
BEAR flour is really servant of its 
bread domain. 


It is servant because it does pre- 
cisely what the baker wishes. It 
makes good bread easily and 
efficiently. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


The N EW ERA MI LLING COMPANY 


—==ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS === 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Canadian 






CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontarie 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 
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Western Canada Flour Mills 
Reports $205,196 Net Profit vpn pppoe 


Toronto, On'r.— Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in its 
report for the year ending July 31, 
1944, shows a good gain in operating 
profit as a result of maximum capacity 
production. Operating earnings are 
given at $1,421,660 compared with #I1,- 
235,863 in the preceding year. After 
depreciation charges of $155,411, refund 
of wheat drawback to the Commodity 
Price Stabilization Corp. amounting ta 
$677,122 and federal taxes of $382,929, 
net profit, exclusive of refundable por- 
tion of taxes, was $205,196 compared 
with $128,709 a year earlier. Refund- 
able taxes in latest year are shown at 
$41,000 compared with $180,000 in the 
preceding year and after taking credit 
for these items net profit for the year 
ending July last is reported at $246,196 
compared with $308,709 in the previous 
year. 

D. I. Walker, president of the West 
ern Canada company, advised sharehold- 
ers that the company’s plants continued 


to operate at maximum capacity through- 
out the year to meet heavy demand in 
both export and domestic markets. Nor- 
mal maintenance of plant and equip- 
ment has been carried out whenever 
possible, he said, adding that it has 
been impossible to provide the required 
additional maintenance arising from con- 
tinuous operation of machinery and 
equipment. 

Mr. Walker also said the operations of 
Purity Baking Co., Ltd. (a wholly owned 
subsidiary), continued at improved levels 
throughout the year. P. A. Bussiere, 
Limited, the complete ownership of which 
was acquired by the company in the pre- 
vious year, showed improved operating 
results in the year under review. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON BUSINESS TRIP 

Vancouver, B. C.—On his 
business trip to western branches, W. 
P. Noble, general 
the Quaker Oats Co. with headquarters 
at Saskatoon, is on this coast. 








regular 


sales manager for 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD., JULY 31, 1944 
ASSETS 


oe Pes heiwateassasosewe 


Subsidiary companies’ trade accounts ....... 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Milling wheat held as agents for the Canadiz 


Se ME, |b 6609.00.80. 0.0.96, 544 5.0456 0055 506% 6 


Inventories, flour, grains, cereals, feeds, containers and supplies 1,861,129 


Total current assets 
Deferred charges 
Investment in and advances to 


Qtthew UAvVOBtMEMte «2... ccs ccssscccscacces 


Real estate, less reserve for depreciation .. 


Patents, trade marks and good will 
Postwar refund 


Bank loans (secured) ie 5 
Accounts payable and accrued charges 


Reserve for refund of wheat drawback...... P 
Reserve for taxes on income, less installment paid on account 


Total current liabilities ............. 


Debenture—payable on demand and held by 
lateral security —$3,500,000 


a BET IEEE UTERTEETEEET Eee 


Special wartime inventory 


Capital and surplus: 


Authorized—30,000 cumulative redeemable 
150,000 common 


ence shares of par of $100 each; 
shares, no par value. 


wholly - owned 
Purity Baking Co., Ltd., less amount written off........ 


under excess profits tax.... 


1943-44 1942-43 
(ahd cee eb ea. cere $ 1,066 $ 62,143 
ee esses se 76,520 37,692 
a s-Oe ee oe er 1,894,443 1,961,031 
an Wheat Board, 
Se hb tarkeneo tees 1,152,798 ie ons 


2,384,339 


$4,445,206 


ved ews . $4,988,956 
Pvehd ia cate walien 78,720 57,359 
subsidiary, 

836,482 725,171 
eee Serer es eee 47,301 48,463 
ST TERT TN ere 3,062,195 3,098,903 
pemkee 1 1 
eo 46s eS 221,000 180,000 


$9,234,656 $8,555,103 


$1,844,132 $1,412,000 


Reber nes wees 936,216 832,129 
[Ressenese utters 677,122 ree 
194,432 916,223 

daw Gar $3,651,904 $3,160,352 





bankers as col- 


$40 CoCo 6.0688 eee 50,000 
Sveeees 125,000 125,000 
$3,776,904 $3,335,352 





644% prefer- 


Issued—25,000 preference shares, less 1,000 shares re- 

deemed and cancelled, leaving outstanding; 24,000 
shares ...... ERE Garr esiti dbase ke eswecouaatd ses 2,100,000 2,413,000 
er CE 5 fib ieleu6620ee e000 vas osc ccee Mp sOO 2,205,700 
CE TID onc ccc s cas r ese esscederesscscossecnecs | ae Cece 
EE ch EGS vn G60 bbb UN5F6 on 0d 6b Cho Ose FDS SUES EES 849,248 601,051 
$9,234,656 $8,555,103 

PROFIT AND LOSS—1943-44 

Sn (C CGI 56 i.0.c seus bebe ce udesereeseves $1,646,820 


Deduct: Directors’ fees 


Officers’ remuneration ........ PRUE ee we 
Pension plan payment for past services. . 


Interest on bank loan 


Balance before providing for depreciation, 


drawback and income tax .............. 
I, Os ah oink 6550090005 60684 80 P40. 0d O08 
Provision for refund of wheat drawback..... 


Provision for taxes on income ......... 


Net profit for year before allowing for refundable portion 


of excess profits tax 


Refundable portion of excess profits tax..... 


Net profit for year .....cscercccscsevess 


re Sik CD 6 sb iene edssvess been bes 
Add: Reserve for pension fund no longer required........... 


ee Ee Ge NP. oc ccsdecisesscconcees 


Less: Dividend on preference shares—$2.00 per share........ 


Balignce duly B31, 1944 ....cccccccvcecees 


‘$ 5,000 
64,526 


obese BS eee ba 33,630 
sb 0666.0:0 06 00 S80 122,004 225,160 
refund of wheat 
aKer ase Re , $1,421,660 
evbivbatened -$ 155,412 
eheeeviveuns “» 677,122 

paste 383,929 1,216,463 


$ 205,196 
41,000 





$ 246,196 


cies saves noes : $ 601,051 


50,000 


$ 651,051 

CeReeoctaaevns 246,196 
$ 897,248 
48,000 





$ 849,248 








* HEADS MILLERS * 





At the recent general meeting of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
in Toronto, D. I. Walker, president of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was re-elected chairman for the 


Walker 


that capacity during the year just closed. 


ensuing year. Mr. served in 
D. A. Campbell, president and managing 
director of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
C6, bt, 
chairman, succeeding R. R. Faryon, presi- 
dent and general Quaker 
Oats Co., who had held that office for 


Montreal, was elected vice 
manager of 


two years. D. E. Murphy is permanent 


secretary of the association. 





CANADIAN WHEAT MOVEMENT 
RUSHED FOR LAKE LOADING 


Toron'ro, Ont.—The Wheat Board is 
effort to 


wheat as possible down the lakes be- 


making every get as much 
fore navigation closes in order to meet 
the heavy export demand for flour. 
Boxcars are being brought from eastern 
Canada to the west to speed the move- 
ment of wheat from points in western 
Canada to Fort William-Port Arthur. 
Wheat marketing quota restrictions have 
been lifted at many points in the prairie 
provinces so as to speed up deliveries. 
Canadian mills are operating at capacity 
in the production of flour for the ac- 
count of the British Ministry of Food. 
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150,000 BBLS OF ONTARIO 
FLOUR SOLD TO JAMAICA 


Toronto, Ontr.—Ontario flour millers 


substantial order for 
flour for shipment to 
Jamaica, the first since 1942. The quan- 
tity is reported to total about 150,000 
bbls. Shipments will start in December 
and continue until May. 


have received a 


winter wheat 


This business was placed by Drew, 
Brown & Co., Montreal, buying agents 


for the Jamaican government in Canada. 





HOPES RISE FOR REVIVAL 
OF VANCOUVER BUSINESS 


Vancouver, B. C.—After being with- 
out export business in wheat and flour 
through this port for some time due to 
war conditions, hopes have revived jn 
local grain and flour circles that some 
business might be expected before ‘he 
end of the year. 

The reason for this revival of hope 
is that the 
down very sharply this year and even 


Australian wheat crop is 
with a substantial carry-over from |ast 
season, the “down under” harvest is »ot 
expected to exceed 60,000,000 bus. 

Normally, Australia has been feeding 
not only her own people, but also the 
armed forces operating in the South 
Pacific, as well as making shipments 
to the Middle East and India. With 
the reduced crop, Australia is not ex- 
pected to be able to supply more than 
home demands and Canada, with am 
ple supplies, is expected to be called 
upon to fill these needs. 

Almost since the start of the war all 
the wheat and flour on government or- 
ders for overseas has been Tou ed 
through Canadian Atlantic ports. Now 
these ports are congested and the rail 
way car situation is looming more im) 
tant than ever. It is estimated that a rail 
way car could make six trips from Cal 
gary to Vancouver with wheat and flour 
would make one 
Atlantic Coast and_ back, 


in the same time it 
trip to the 
taking into consideration both the dis 
tance and climatic conditions. 

Not only could the rail movement be 
Pacific 


orders, but grain elevators here are in 


made faster through here for 


a position to handle any volume of 
wheat, having large stocks in storage 
with millions of bushels more in prairie 
houses waiting shipment here. In addi 


tion, elevators have been _ installing 
new cleaning machinery, etc., in ordet 
to be ready to take advantage of y 


new business, 
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WHEAT GIVEN PRIORITY 
FOR BOXCARS IN CANADA 


WinnireG, Man.—In an effort to speed 





up the movement of large quantities of 
Canadian wheat and flour to the seaboard 
for United Nations account, instructions 
have been issued to the transport con 


L 


trol authorities to move as speedily) 
possible a large volume of wheat from 
the prairies before the close of naviza 
tion on the Great Lakes. This was ®n- 
nounced from Ottawa last week. 
“This will involve the transfer of 2 
large number of boxcars from eastern 
Canada to the west, and will creat: 


shortage of this class of equipment 1 
eastern Canada until the close of nav! 
gation,” the announcement stated. 
“Eastern shippers are requested, the! 

fore, to hold back shipment of nonperis!- 
able goods until this special emergenc) 
period is over, which will be by ap- 
proximately Dec. 15.” 
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Terminal Mark-up 
on Corn Allowed 
in OPA Revision 


Wisuineton, D. C.—Corn merchan- 
disers are permitted to include previous 
mark-ups on this commodity with trans- 
it billings, according to an amendment 
to Revised MPR 346, effective Oct. 23, 
1944 

In issuing this amendment, OPA offi- 
cials say that it was the intention of 
the regulation to permit each merchan- 
diser to add his mark-up and elevation 
charze to his supplier’s maximum price 
to the extent permitted under the order. 

This clarifying action now permits a 
total of five mark-ups on corn, which in- 
clude three commission or merchandis- 
ing 
two brokerage charges. 
amendment, control over terminal ele- 


harges or combinations thereof, and 
Prior to this 


vators was ambiguous and might have 
been narrowly interpreted to mean that 
these operators would have been limited 
to 1!,¢ bu over the maximum price at the 
point of origin or terminal city, plus 
transportation, regardless of the number 
of intervening charges. Now it is pre- 
cisely clear that the terminal operator 
may add his merchandising charge when 
he buys corn through merchandisers and 


unloads it into his terminal. 
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Rat Control Measure 
Needed to Save Feeds 

The common rat, by destroying feed 
ind grain, carrying disease, and by its 
habits of filth and destructiveness, causes 
untold damage. 

Under normal conditions, rats migrate 
from normal outdoor hiding places in 
fields and ditches to farm yards and 
villages, points out Dr. F. Gray Butcher, 
North Dakota Agricultural College Ex- 
tension Service entomologist and rodent 


control leader. While there is no one 
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way to eliminate the pests, several 
measures can be combined to keep them 
under control. 

Rats cannot exist where food or shel- 
ter is lacking. Brick and concrete build- 
ings offer permanent rat _ protection. 
Those buildings without ratproof founda- 
tion walls should be elevated 18 inches 
or more and kept open on all sides and 
free from accumulations underneath. 
Cover basement windows with hardware 
cloth or steel gratings. Pile lumber or 
fence posts on platforms 12 to 18 inches 
off the ground. Eliminate all trash piles. 

Store food ratproof 
buildings, rooms or Store 


mixed feed in poultry or hog houses 


materials in 
containers. 
in barrels or drums with tight-fitting 
covers. 

Successful poisoning demands careful 
use of poison baits. Expose baits in 
small bunches—a teaspoonful at a place, 
in places frequented by the rodents, but 
not in burrows, 

Circular “31, Rat Control,” 
is available from the county agent or the 
Information Department at NDAC. 


Special 
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JULY-AUGUST MILLFEED 
OUTPUT EXCEEDS AVERAGE 


Wasuinoeron, D. C.—Official 
of millfeed production for August placed 
the output at 454,917 tons, which brought 
the July-August total to 867,300 tons, 
compared with 823,400 tons for the same 
months last season, the War Food Ad- 
The July-August 





figures 


ministration reports. 
production this season is the largest of 
any recent year for these months. 
Production of gluten feed and meal 
in September, including production for 
export, totaled 67,004 
with 76,494 tons for the corresponding 


tons, compared 


month last season and brought the 1943- 
14 output to 861,040 
with 927,343 tons for the 1942-43 season. 


tons, compared 
Distillers’ dried grain production in 
September reached a high record of 44,- 
414 tons, making a total for the quarter 
of 123,668 tons, compared with 87,160 
tons for the corresponding three months 


last season. 





“Ann Pillsbury’? Makes Debut With 
Diamond Anniversary Recipe Book 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—With a decora- 
» scheme reminiscent of covered wagon 
Mills, Inc., 


diamond 


s, Pillsbury presents 


its customers a anni- 
sary recipe book containing new-time 
mulas in an old-time frame. Inter- 
ven with the reminiscent art are hand- 
ne full-color food illustrations. At 
e same time announcement is made 

“Ann Pillsbury” as the new director 

Pillsbury’s home service department. 
The book’s cover has a gaily-colored 

tch-work quilt design, with feather- 
titching and silhouettes of gadgets from 
randmother’s kitchen—the little hand 

ill, the old 

ove. The inside cover is a treasure 

f milling history with its sketches of 
nilling in Bible times, old-time mill- 
stones, the early water mill, and the 
teel roller flour mill of today. 

Based on the central theme, “Of such 
pioneering is America made,” there is 
‘ unique continuity in the form of his- 
torical episodes. Composed by Camilla 
Wing, a Minneapolis writer associated 
with the Pillsbury Institute of Flour 


wooden churn, the iron 


Milling History, these incidents depict 
the resourcefulness of pioneer women, 
link frontier progress with the story of 


milling and baking since Pillsbury was 


founded 75 years ago, and show how 
new, easier ways of cooking and baking 
give modern women more freedom—and 
more time to take part in all the excit- 
ing, fast moving events of the day. 
EK. A. Wilson, noted New York artist, 
painted the book’s main illustration, a 
covered wagon scene. 

First announcement of Ann Pillsbury 
is made on the flyleaf of the recipe book. 
Back of the Ann Pillsbury signature is 
an enlarged, expanded Pillsbury home 
service department, staffed with com- 
petent home economists and directed by 
Ellen Pennell, nationally known home 
economist, who has been closely asso- 
ciated with food manufacturing and the 
magazine field. 

In keeping with customary trade prac- 
tice, the identity of Ann Pillsbury will 
be given to all activities of the depart- 
ment. Use of the name Mary Ellis 
Ames, as director of Pillsbury’s cooking 
service, has been discontinued. 
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* WAR USES FOR BAG THREAD * 








eneere RESERVE C2 


A special exhibit was prepared recently by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at its 
Bemiston, Ala., plant to show the varied uses of Bemis Special Thread. All of 
the pieces of Army and Navy equipment shown in the picture were processed 


with the thread which is also used to close flour bags. 


A few of the items in 


the exhibit are: The famous “Mae West” life preserver, cartridge belts, cloth- 
ing, mattresses, ski suits, rocket bags, knapsacks, poison-gas treated clothing and 


many other pieces of equipment. 





1943-44 Flour Costs Average 
l’sc Sack Higher Than 1942-43 


The average cost per sack of produc- 
ing flour, exclusive of materials, in- 
creased only 1.5¢c in the crop year 1943-44 
over the crop year 1942-43, which was 
2.9¢ sack less than in the 1941-42 crop 
year. This means that the actual av- 
erage for the past year was 1.4c sack 
America 


less than in the year when 


went to war. ‘These statistics are cited 
by the Millers National Federation, fol- 
lowing the recent completion of the 19th 
annual compilation of flour mill costs. 

The federation comments that more 
than one mill executive must have been 
astonished to learn of these facts, and 
remarks that it appears difficult to rec- 
oncile these results with facts known to 
every miller—that almost every item of 
expense is now perceptibly larger than 
it was two or three years ago. 

“The answer, of course, lies in the fact 
that the rate of operation of flour mills 
increased very substantially during the 
periods named just above,” the federa- 
tion states. “This was due to increased 
domestic use of flour, increases in over- 
seas shipments and the development of 
aleohol grits; moreover, there was a tre- 
mendous volume of wheat ground for 
feed, and while we tried to exclude the 
effects of feed wheat operations from 
the cost surveys it is clear that we have 


How- 


ever, flour operations alone show an in- 


not succeeded wholly in doing so. 


crease in operating percentage in the re- 
porting mills from 69 two years ago to 
78 last year and 87 in the year just 
ended. 
“ir ft 


these figures on the basis of the same 


were possible to reconstruct 
percentage rate of operation each year, 
the result would obviously be a stiff in- 
crease in costs per sack during the three- 
year period. What has happened is that 
total costs increased heavily, but when 
these were divided into more 
sacks, the averages worked out pretty 
close to the same figure each year. 


costs 


“Now, however, many mills are in the 
early stages of smaller production, and so 
they are beginning to find that their per 
unit costs are rising at an astounding 
rate. Average cost figures for the past 
few years are deceptive, due to rising 
rates of operation, but now that produc- 
tion is falling off, the chickens are com- 
ing home to roost. It is utterly unsafe 
for any miller to rely during a period 
of declining volume upon his costs per 
unit as figured during a time when vol- 
ume was high.” 

The 19th annual cost compilation was 
made from reports sent to the Millers 
National Federation by 107 mills on their 
1943-44 operations. Due principally to 
help shortage in mill offices, this is the 
smallest number of mills to be included 
in the report in some years, but never- 
theless, the federation considers the re- 
port reasonably representative of the in- 


dustry as a whole. 
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SEPTEMBER BREWERS’ DRIED 
GRAINS OUTPUT DECLINES 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The production 
of brewers’ dried grains during Septem- 
ber, 1944, totaled 18,900 tons, according 
to a recent report by the Department of 
Agriculture. This figure represents a de- 
crease of 2,800 tons from the output of 
the previous month and a decrease of 3,- 
600 tons from the output of September, 
1943. The total figure for the three 
months of July, August and September 
was 62,100 tons, a decrease of 6,800 tons 
from a year ago. The figures for Sep- 
tember, 1944, are preliminary. 
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BUYS COUNTRY STORAGE PLANTS 
SeatrLte, Wasu.—Gordon T. Shaw, lo- 
cal grain broker, recently acquired coun- 
try storage plants at Seltice, Farming- 
ton and Hayfield, Wash. All three plants 
are located in the Palouse country of 


eastern Washington. 
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proper amount to figure for each pie. causes the cookies to stay soft. Invert usually sweet cream butter is recom. 
W 8.—False. A temperature of about syrup has the property of drawing and mended. 
ANS ERS 40 to 45° F. is ideal. At 55° F. or over _ retaining moisture. The lower the grade 9.—True. “Apple flakes” is a mixture 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” the yeast will start to weaken or de- of molasses, the greater the invert syrup made of dried apples. This mixture has 
a teriorate. content. the ability to absorb a high Percentage 
ti age is : 0 

ypueetians on pag ) 4.—False. Low pressure steam should 7.—False. Flour made from newly of ener pspdes They ane ay decrease 
~ ghia , ae the boiling out of the juice during th 

be used. Steam is used in the oven for harvested wheat requires less mixing P P eit 

, de baking of the pies, 

its moisture content. It prevents the time than flour made from the same 

crust from setting too rapidly, thereby wheat later in the season. 

producing maximum expansion of the 8—Trae. Sour éream butter hes 2 











1.—False. Pickering and Norton, aft- 
er much study, found that for a 1-lb 
vpen top loaf the best results were ob- 
tained by figuring 5.83 cubic inches per loaf in the oven. more pronounced butter flavor than 


10.—False. The use of vinegar in the 
doughs will not decrease mold. A clean 
shop; proper cooling of the bread he. 
. beg as : fore wrapping, and not allowing sta) 
ounce of dough, 5.—True. Humidity is also important. sweet cream. Therefore it should be — : stale 
‘hould | 4 ‘ ee or returned bread to be brought back 

It should be 85 to 88%. used for cakes and cookies. In icings ; ; 
in the shop will help decrease molq 


2—True. It is our experience that 
6.—False. It is the invert syrup that containing a large percentage of butter, Sessile 


10 oz of pie dough is just about the 





11.—False. The average short jatent 
bread flour contains about 68 to 72% 
starch. 

12.—True. A flour of the same grade 
as that used in the dough should be 
used. A lower grade of flour m: pro- 
duce dark streaks in the bread. 

13.—True. A sponge dough will pro- 
duce a more distinctive flavor. If a pre- 
pared sour is used with, a straight 
dough, this difference may be overcome 
to some extent. 

14.—True. However, we have seen 
excellent bread produced that was 
proofed at 102 to 104° F. 

15.—False. A substance called caro- 
tin gives flour a yellowish color. When 
flour is bleached, a colorless compound 
is formed, the carotin, however, remain- 
ing in the flour. 

16.—False. Sweetened condensed whole 
milk contains about 41% sugar, 31% 
moisture and 28% milk solids. 

17.—True. It has been found that 
this is the ideal temperature. 

18.—False. While rope spores are 
killed at a temperature of 450° F., the 
center of the loaves does not reach this 
high temperature. It has been found 
that the temperature in the center of 
the loaves is about from 210 to 211° F, 

19.—True. There is also a possibility 
that the milk used may have been slight- 
ly sour. Good fresh milk should be 


used. 





20.—False. A short sponge cake con- 
tains butter or shortening, while a 
straight sponge cake contains no added 
fat. 
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Wyte Saw’s sailors won’t be able to hove into 

: a oe RETAIL MASTER BAKERS 
home port for their Thanksgiving dinner . . . but OF WESTERN PA. MEET 
they’ll have a feast just the same. Navy bakers, : 

° : Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The Retail Master 
like the busy fellows above, will see to that. For ..... Association of Western Paul 
on the seas, in Naval Training Stations, wherever sylvania held its October meeting at the 
our boys are on duty, there’s plenty of on-the-spot Ritz Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 11. James 
baking to provide food-for-energy and enjoyment. : McNally, McNally’s Bakery, \spin 

wall, presided at ‘the business session 


Day in, day out, home-front bakers have q_ Which was held in the afternoon. Among 
> 
the speakers were Paul Baker, Jenny 


challenge to meet, too. For the men and women Lee Bakeries; Wendell Fleckenstein, Pe 

who are working for Victory are looking to you = tomac Bakery, Dormont, and Charles 

for bread that will help keep up their strength Kostor, Kostor’s Bakeries. Wade i 
: Dickson, Standard Brands, Inc., ane 
na. roud of the fact you’r / 

and eran a. You can be p me c you're John G. Boyle, Bloom Co., wer made 

maintaining the goodness of your product . . . and associate members of the association. 

you can be sure of uniform results when you use Admitted to full membership were Al- 


Red Star Yeast bert Stocklein, John Crocker and Henry 
; Miller. On Oct. 18 James Riley, Red 


Star Yeast & Products Co., conducted 


* the first session of the associations 
monthly baking school. The demonstra 
tion was devoted to sweet raised goods 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO. ee ee 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES The preacher finished his sermon with, 
e “All liquor should be thrown in oe 
YEAST FOOD + MALT SYRUP » ENRICHMENT TABLETS ¢ ALVATABS = yiver.” And the choir ended by singing 
INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY BONDS . , . AND HOLD THEM “Shall We Gather at the River?” 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








FOR AMERICANS ONLY.—Samuel 
B. Pettengill is a lawyer, a newspaper 
columnist and a former member (a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat) of Congress for 
four terms. In collaboration with Dr. 
Paul C. Bartholomew he has written a 
little book called “For Americans Only.” 
It is a sequel to “Smoke Screen,” of 
which 480,000 were distributed 
in 1940. “Smoke Screen” showed where 
New Deal National Socialism was tak- 
ing us; “For Americans Only” shows us 


copies 


where it has taken us. 

We appear to have gone pretty far. 
The war is conditioning us to a planned 
economy, the authors warn us, with the 
federal government now managing the 
business of the country almost to the 
same extent as in Axis countries. It 
allocates raw materials, fuel and trans- 
portation. It tells manufacturers what 
to produce and farmers what to grow. 
fixes profits, prices, 


It rewrites labor con- 


It rations goods, 
wages and rents. 
tracts and it raises and lowers the value 
of the dollar by the “point” rationing 
system. 

Here are other 
Big Government cited in 


and more particular 
instances of 
“For Americans Only”: 

The federal 
more than one fifth of all the land in 
the United States. In 18 states its em- 
ployees outnumber all state and munici- 
police, firemen, teachers, 


government now owns 


pal employees 
clerks. Before 1933 there were but 33 
independent federal agencies and com- 
missions; today there are more than 
1,900. Government investment in avia- 
tion plants is 10 times that of private 
After the war, RFC, the gov- 


capital. 
presumably 


ernment’s lending 
will own one half of the nation’s machine 
tool and manufacturing facilities. 
Messrs. Pettengill and Bartholomew 
graphically unfold the insecurity of our 
The social wel- 
labor 


agency, 


so-called social security. 
fare state, they say, 
unions of the chief reason for existence. 
“If the state can take care of us,” they 
report a workingman inquiring, “what is 
unions? Why pay 


deprives 


the use of labor 
twice?” 

“Social security,” the authors aptly 
put it, “is only as secure as the tax- 
payer.” 

“For Americans Only” shows how we 
have been taken over by a government 
of bureaucrats and not of laws, Gradu- 
ally but thoroughly, we have been taken 
over by government by executive decree. 
At one time, the book states, the Office 
of Price Administration issued 3,196 
regulations and orders, all of which had 
the effect and carried the penalties of 
law; during the same period the Con- 
gress of the United States passed but 
552 federal statutes. 

“Under new interpretations of inter- 
> Messrs. Pettengill and 


state commerce,’ 


Bartholomew continue, “and of the gen- 
eral welfare clause, no business today 
is any more free from the decrees of dis- 
tant government than the American col- 
onists were when they revolted from 
the economic oppression of George III. 
Bureaucrats have assumed the power to 
write our laws and manage mankind.” 

As many enterprising Americans have 
learned to their cost, most federal de- 
are not subject 
to review by the courts. And if they 
were—what then? “For Americans Only” 


points out that litigants seeking judicial 


crees and “directives” 


relief from politico-administrative de- 
crees would find federal courts packed 
with presidentially-ap pointed party 
hacks. 


After the war—what? “Today a vast 
cloud of doubt, uncertainty and fear of 
reprisal is hamstringing the sinews of 
courage of a once great people. Fright 
ened dollars mean idle men.” No major 
party, according to the book under re- 
view, has ever said, “We favor state 
socialism in the United States.’ That 


isn’t the way the game is played. It 


doesn’t have to be played that way. 
What we now have, Messrs. Pettengill 


and Bartholomew tell us, is what the 
New Deal proposes for peacetime Amer- 
ica. And here, according to the authors, 
is what the New Deal proposes: 

Commodity rationing continued indefi- 
nitely. 

Continuance of price and rent controls. 

Supply and allocation of labor with 
government agencies dominating hiring. 

Government management of large seg- 
ments of private enterprise. 

Government operation of railroads and 
extension of government ownership and 
operation of utilities. 

More and more the government would 
It would 
federal 


become the nation’s banker. 
maintain low interest rates on 
loans because, with a $300,000,000,000 debt, 
government would not want interest rates 
to increase. Continued low interest rates, 
however, would stagnate private invest- 
ment and force more federal lending and 
create more federal debt. 

Channeling of production and con- 
sumption would create a dark future for 
advertising. This, in turn, would be a 
threat to a free press, dependent as it 
is upon advertising. 

“This is Europeanization of America. 
It is the program of defeated men— 
men who have lost faith in America 
men whose last desperate resource is 
debt and more debt.” 

Read it and weep. 


Then go and vote. 


. - » Maybe there’s a feline claw in the 
mitt we extend, in ostensible congratula- 
tion to a journalistic contemporary for hav- 
ing successfully resurrected a gentleman 
who wrote in to complain that, as in the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








celebrated case of Mark Twain, a report 
of his death was exaggerated and pre- 
mature. “I may be dead insofar as the 


macaroni and noodle industry is con- 


cerned,’ remonstrates Mr. W. F. Lauer 
to his editor, “but I am very much alive 
with my new connection, Basic Food Ma- 
terials, Inc., of Cleveland.” . Having 
thus gloated over the error of a contem- 
porary publisher, wouldn’t it serve us 
right if the same thing promptly hap- 
pened to us? Or could that be? 


“Recent research reinforces the time- 
tested principle that ‘the dietary should 
he built around bread and milk.” So 
are we reminded by Prof. Henry C. Sher- 
man in a recently-published government 
He adds: “This 
principle does not exclude anything from 
the dietary but only emphasizes the foods 
that may he thought of as occupying the 


central place in the dietary picture: Bread, 


bulletin on nutrition. 


because so far as it goes, it brings so 
much food value at so little cost; and 
milk, because it so efficiently and eco- 
nomically supplements and balances the 


bread.” 
== 

A bag man tells me that with its 
re-use fabrics his industry is taking care 
of a large part of the country’s require- 
ments of cotton goods for clothing. He 
had an interview recently with the vice 
president of one of the leading New York 
women’s stores who was trying to buy 
new bag fabrics for sportswear dresses. 
This, of course, couldn’t be done, but it 
shows what the situation is. As for the 
used bags, especially those with the dress 
print designs in sprightly colors, listen to 
this from a Chicago Tribune writer re- 
porting how things are in the Ozarks: 
“Personally I think the fellow who 
thought up the idea of putting chicken 
feed into brightly flowered sacks is the 
greatest benefactor the farm women, as a 
whole, have ever had.” 


.. . Not all the economic and political 
voices sound off in favor of the new era 
of surpluses and artificial values. Among 
the most recently heard of the dissenting 
economists is Karl Brandt of Stanford 
University who sees danger in entering a 
surplus era with parity prices. To fol- 
low that course, he predicts, will aggra- 
vate the agricultural situation by keeping 
production high, consumption lower and 
exports at a minimum. 


Ss 8 
= & 


Have you heard Lawrence Tibbett sing 
“The Water Mill” by Vaughn Williams? 
Do it, whenever you can. Song and singer 


create an quthentic illusion. 


CANADA RECONSIDERING ?— Xe- 
cently a delegation from the National 
Council of the Baking Industry of (an 
ada met representatives of the Dey art- 
ment of Pensions and National Health 
for the purpose primarily of urging that 
the regulations under Canada’s Foods 
and Drugs Act, insofar as they relate 
to the standards of flours and breads, be 
amended by deleting the clauses which 
exclude synthetic vitamins from these 
products. A lengthy brief, prepared for 
the council by Dr. R. K. 
fessor of chemistry in the University of 
Dr. R. E. 


Wodehouse, deputy minister of pensions 


Larmour, )ro- 
Saskatchewan, was presented. 


and national health, presided. 

After listening to the brief as read by 
Dr. Larmour, whose views on this sub- 
ject are presented in a long statement 
published in this issue, beginning on 
page 30, the chairman stated that a num 
ber of statements contained in this brief 
could not be allowed to go unchallenged 
He pointed out first of all, that there 
seemed to be a misconception as to what 
was actually behind the Canadian regu- 
lations which made provision for vitamin 
B white flour and bread. These revula 
tions, he explained, were designed to en 
courage the millers to provide in Canada, 
a much higher 


flours which would retain 


percentage of the nutrient content of 
Canadian spring wheat for the nourish 
ment of the peeple. Furthermore, the 
purchasing consumer, it was feared, was 
in danger of being victimized by exces 
sive exploitation of vitamins generally 


unless some sort of protection were pro 


vided. It was expected that the food 
supply in Canada would be improved 
by these new foods but there was no 


thought that they would solve all nutri- 
tional problems. From these standpoints, 
substantial progress had been achieved, 
he thought, and without additional cost 
to the consumer. 

Various points brought out in the brief 
were discussed at length after whicli the 
chairman thanked the members of the 
delegation for frank submission 
and assured them that the whole matter 
would be placed before his minister at 


their 


an early date. Canada—perhaps re- 
considering. 
= = 


Food rationing has improved the /ealth 
of the people, reports the National Res- 
taurant Association. Does this mean 
more careful selection of foods, or siim- 
mer waist lines? Maybe the increased 
consumption of bread has something (o do 
with it. 

= 

No matter what else there is to be said 
or left unsaid about them, those 5,000,000 
samples of Vimms mailed to 5,000,000 


homes are a lot of vigor. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





ew 
Minneapolis: Buyers are not interested 


shipping directions are hard to get. 


psec ting thus far on the crop has not 
peen up to normal, and millers who have 
heen joking for a spurt in buying are 
lisap! inted. Good milling rye is scarce 
and ¢ mmands a premium, but buyers are 
Jookil for lower prices. Orders are mea- 
ver alid cover only immediate needs. Pure 
white ve flour $3.13@3.23, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3.03@ 3.13, pure 
iark 83@2.88, with spot stuff in eastern 
nark still going at 10@15c less. 
Buffalo: Demand is excellent. Supplies are 
€ The trend is steady. Quotations, 


ampl 





I white $3.35, medium $2.85, dark 


9.45 
New York: Rye sales are light, with in- 





rerest mited,. Quotations: pure white pat- 

nts 25 @ 3.40. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 6c sack last 
yeek. Sales and shipping instructions were 
slow ‘ure white flour 60, medium $3.50, 
irk 20, rye meal 5. 


Philadelphia: The general market con- 


d firm on flour during the past week, 








tinue 
vith mand fair and offerings only mod- 
rate White patent $3.30@3.40. 
Portiand: Pure dark rye $3.48, medium 
ark 52, Wisconsin pure straight $3.70, 
Wisk in white patent $3.81. 
Cleveland: General weekly withdrawals 
yntir . but bakers and jobbers are not 
ere din making new contracts at pres- 
os es Quotations: rye flour, white 
$3.20 10, dark $3.10@ 3.20. 
Chicago: Only scattered small sales were 
made ist week. Buyers did not show 
ucl nterest. Shipping directions, how- 
er re good. White patent rye $3.03@ 
7 dium $2.983@3.17, dark $2.68@2.85. 
Pittsburgh: No interest was shown by rye 
flour iyvers last week since they are be- 
\ o be covered on rye flour for 120 
ys rhe trade seems to think that prices 
e |} ier than they ought to be. Rye flour 
¢ were higher last week. Shipping 

is continue good. R flour, fancy 
te 3.35@3.40, medium $ 5@ 3.30 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
1 it the principal markets of the 


at 














States at the close of the week 
et. 21, 1944, and Oct. 23, 1943, as 
to the United States Bureau of 


ural Economics, in bus (000's 


Canadian 


-~American— -— in bond-—, 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
21 23 21 23 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
193,268 181,910 20,539 5,756 

5,835 7,910 






3,829 
246 


28 





of United States grain in store in 
n markets Oct. 21 (figures for cor- 
ling date a year ago given in paren- 
wheat 457,000 (182,000) bus; corn 
(43,000); oats, none (none); rye 
4,000). 








Millfeed and Protein 

















the 
1940 

n br 
served 
The 
offers 
large 
crop 


(Continued from page 9.) 


to a high of more than 17% in cer 

rd spring wheats. Moreover, there 
onal variations which cause ups and 

n protein content from one year to 

For example, the 1944 crop of 
inter wheat is averaging at least 
in protein than did the 1943 crop. 
rotein content of wheat has a fairl) 
elationship to the protein content of 
nillfeeds. The ratio is not absolute 
me years we find a greater propor- 
the protein in wheat deposited in 
er coats, while in other years the 
is true. However, there is no pro- 
millfeed which was not originally 
wheat. There is no way in which 
ling process can be changed so as 
ease or decreast the amount of 

content in millfeed, and it is a 
saying in our industry that the 

can’t put any protein in wmillfeed 

lature didn’t put in the wheat. 

il states, either by regulation or by 
have established minimum stand- 
protein content in wheat milling 

ucts, such as bran, shorts, etc. In 

ates where we are familiar with the 
ons, it is required that shorts must 
not less than 16% protein, and 


iust contain not less than 14.5% 


most conditions, shorts or bran 
ual or exceed these minimum fig- 
it occasionally there are years when 
Ms in the protein content of the 
will not permit these standards to 
rved. This is true once every four or 
ears on the average in the case of 
t winter wheat crop produced in 
tates as Missouri, ILllinois, Indiana 
hio, The last crop where this was 
se over a wide area was that of 
hen the requirements as to protein 
in and shorts could not be ob- 
by millers grinding soft winter wheat. 
944 harvest of soft winter wheat 
no difficulty in this respect, but a 
hare of the 1944 hard winter wheat 
produced in the Southwest—Texas, 
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Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado—has in any one year cannot do 

a protein content lower than that of any thing to increase the content 
wheat crop since 1928, and millers have the by-product so that requirements 
found that the by-product millfeeds pro- the southern states can observed. 
duced from this crop will not, in most Apparently the _ policy the part 
cases, reach the minimum figures demanded feed control officials in the south 
in the states above. This same condition ern states at the present is to re- 
prevails in the 1944 crop of wheat pro- fuse to permit re-registration of wheat mill 
duced in the Inter-Mountain states—Utah feeds on the basis their actual analyses, 
and Idaho—but little of this feed is shipped but to require old registrations to be con 
to the states with fixed requirements and tinued, When the miller points out that 
so had not become an_ issue. his millfeed contains 14.5% 15% 

In most of the states the miller is re- tein in shorts, he is now being told that 
quired to guaranty protein content and penalty will be imposs long as there 
other factors in his millfeeds and when is no evidence of adulteration Perhaps 
he makes a guaranty he is obliged to fur while this is more atisfactory than the 
nish a product which conforms to the old” policy of prosecuting millers whose 
guaranty. This policy is quite satisfactory millfeed ran low protein, neverthe 
to the milling industry but the policy in less is unsatisfactory and policy is not 
the states with arbitrary minimum protein fair nor equitable to oncerned 
levels for millfeeds is neither satisfactory One of the objections it compels 
nor practical. The sole factor which de a miller to use an untruthful label and 
termines the protein content of millfeeds thereby deceives the user the millfeeds 
is the amount of protein which nature put Another objection that the state 
into the wheat from which they were pro authorities compel miller use an un- 
duced, If nature chooses to reduce the truthful label they are compelling 
protein content of wheat in a yviven area him to violate the provisions f the Fed 





pro 


77 


eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act on all 
interstate shipments, Obviously, neither of 
these conditions is proper nor healthy and 
feed control officials should bring them to 
an end. 

In Texas where the feed control officials 
have probably never had past experience 
with protein variations in millfeed because 
little or no by-products of soft wheat mill- 
ing go into that state, the feed control 
officials this year are attempting to com- 
pel the millers to re-register their mill- 





feeds under such names as “low protein 
shorts," “low protein bran,’ ete. There is 
no justification for this program and the 
millers who are shipping into Texas are 


properly resisting it 

On behalf of the milling industry, we 
earnestly urge the Association of Ameri- 
in eed Control Officials to go on record 
in favor of the elimination of arbitrary 
standards which either compel the produc- 
ers of millfeed to deceive their customers 
and violate the federal law, or find out- 
lets in other states which are more re- 
ilistic in their policy with respect to pro- 
tein variations in millfeeds, 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


Gite Yt home “OUT FRONT!” 


and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to-arrange rallies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules ? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 
space in all your regular advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story ? 


Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, 
you and every other manufacturer here at home 
must keep on making “‘Out Front’’ War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 
yet—preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 
cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Get- 
ting the Order? 


How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department— 


Your positive Yes to all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


appre 1a 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
tion the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is ai official U. S. Treasury advertiseme nt— prepared under the auspices 
of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 











Lined up at the recent Lexington convention of the Kentucky Bakers Asso- 
ciation, left to right: John Stehlin, Stehlin’s Bakery, Louisville; Willie Jones, 


Kenbrake Bread Co., Paintville; 


Elmer Neudecker, Donaldson Baking Co., 


Luoisville retiring president; Rives Jones, Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Ashland, 
the new president; Luck Willenborg, Luck’s Bakery, Louisville; Secretary Larry 


Hafler, Bessire & Co., Louisville. 


The photography was done by Secretary C. 


M. McMillan of the Southern Bakers Association. 
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CHICAGO CALLERS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Clark Yager, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky; Charles R. Mc- 
Clave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont; E. L. Burns, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

W. M. Hommerding, Grandin (N. D.) 
Grain & Elevator Co. and Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., spent 
several days in Chicago last week. 
NEW YORK VISITOR 

Howard W. Taylor, general sales man- 
ager Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, visited the company’s New York 
connections recently. 


VISITOR IN CLEVELAND 
A. L. Hale, sales manager, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was in Cleve- 


land recently. 


PROMOTION 

Pittsburgh friends are congratulating 
Fred M. Spuhler, who for some years 
represented the Bay State Milling Co., 
on his appointment as assistant to the 
supervisor of passenger sales of TWA 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


WEDDING 

Jane Viviano, daughter of Salvatore 
Viviano, proprietor of Vinco Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., Carnegie, Pa., became the 
bride of Benjamin Cappiello, of Orange, 
N. J., at a large church wedding last 
week. 


TRAVELLERS FOR WOLF 

Fred Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, left for 
a fortnight with connections in New 
York and vicinity, as Orville Keeler, 
secretary-treasurer, returned from Louis- 
iana and other southeastern states. 


TOUGHEST TRIP 


“Toughest wartime trip yet” was the 
description given by P. H. Baum, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, on his re- 


cent return from the east. He found 
hotels and _ railroads more crowded 
than at any previous time during the 
war. General business everywhere was 
good, he reports. 


IN NASHVILLE 

Carl L. Blesch of the Home 
Grain Co., Inec., Mount Vernon, 
R. W. Chalk of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Newark, N. J; D. E. Barkley of the 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and R. G. Kohler of Merck & Co., 
visited in 


Mill & 
Ind; 


headquarters at St. Louis, 
Nashville last They 
the local flour mills and blending plants. 


week. called on 


ENRICHMENT CONFERENCE 

Dr. E. J. Lease of the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson, S. C., visited 
in Nashville last week with officials on 
the flour enrichment program. 


TRIP TO LEBANON 

Cohen Williams, Jr., president of the 
Royal Flour Co., Nashville, has returned 
from a business trip to Lebanon, Tenn., 
where he visited the flour mill and feed 
mill of the Barry-Carter Milling Co., 
of which he is a partner. 


HUDDLE AND HUNT 

Norman E. Elsas, president Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., vis- 
ited the Minneapolis plant of the com- 
pany last week. Out-of-town salesmen 
conferred with him, among them being 
George Miller of Waterloo, Iowa, Nor- 
man Hansen, Fargo, N. D., and A. Mc- 
Carthy, southern Minnesota and Wis- 
consin representative. Some of Mr. 
Elsas’ miller friends took him out for a 
pheasant hunt over the week-end. 


BARBECUE 

Guy C. Robinson, of the Continental 
Baking Corp., New York, was a guest 
of honor at a barbecue on the Uhlmann 
farm near Kansas City Oct. 28, with 
more than 50 grain men and millers 
enjoying the fine food and weather. 
Mr. Robinson, T. Marshall Holt, vice 





president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., and John W. Cain, president, had 
just returned from a duck hunt where 
the bag of three geese climaxed the 
adventure. Mr. Cain and Paul Uhlmann 
were co-hosts at the barbecue. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

John A. Repetti, in charge of spring 
wheat and rye flour sales for the King 
Midas Flour Mills in the New York 
metropolitan area, is visiting the home 
office in Minneapolis. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISIT 

Carl F. Allen, former bakery service 
man for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., but now sales representative for the 
Minne- 


company in Washington, is in 


apolis this week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LINSEED MEAL DELIVERIES 
LIMITED BY WFA ORDER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Limitations on 
deliveries of linseed oil meal have been 
announced by the War Food Adminis- 
tration in an effort to protect proces- 
sors from “trade-back” agreements, which 
have developed because of reduced pro- 





duction. 

Under War Food Order 9-16, retroac- 
tive to Oct. 1, no processor is permitted 
to deliver to any person for resale any 
quantity of meal which exceeds the av- 


erage amount delivered in the corre- 
sponding quarters of 1942 and 1943. 


Where a processor had, previous to the 
issuance of the order, already delivered 
linseed meal in the current quarter in a 
quantity equivalent to a reseller’s basic 
period record, further sales for this 
quarter are banned. 

For the purpose of the order, linseed 
oil meal sold through a broker in the 
last quarters of 1942 or 1943 is con- 
sidered to have been delivered to such 
broker. The limitation does not apply 
to deliveries of meal made in fulfillment 
of a certificate of designated buyer, 
issued in connection with any 
ment set-aside order. 

With domestic production of linseed 
about 50% of the 1943 level, some han- 
dlers of linseed who formerly sold to 
processors now are requiring processors 
to sell back to them an _ equivalent 
amount of linseed oil meal, War 
Administration officials explained. 

The 
free to dispose of meal as they see fit, 
within the limits of WFO 9. Officials 
pointed out that the order works no 
hardship on handlers whose record 
shows that they previously received meal 
for resale, and that such handlers are 
entitled to 100% of their former re- 
ceipts even though the crop is off 50%. 


govern- 


Food 


new order will leave processors 


LE NE TAR LORI L IDL R A LOTR LABEL REE NS BN Se SAB 
REVNOOR’S TENSHUN 
LouisviLLe, Ky.—Thieves, probably 
moonshiners, broke into the plant of 
the Bluebird Pie Co., Louisville, re- 
cently and carted away four bags of 
apparently believing it 
was sugar. The next night the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. garage 
was broken into, a truck was loaded 
with yeast and driven away. 





cornstarch, 
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SERVICES 
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John of Clande 
C. Cowan, president of the Southlind 
Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville, visited 
his parents there last week. 








Cowan, second son 


John has 
commissioned an ensign and jas 
returned to the Naval Air Station a} 
Norfolk, Va. Robert, the third son, js 
in the Naval V-12 program at Carsun- 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn, 


been 


He is visiting his parents between 
classes. The first son, Claude, Jr., is 


overseas with the U. S. Army. 


* 


Austin Morton, Jr., who has enlisted 
in the navy, is spending at home in Kan- 
sas City the remaining time he has be- 
fore being called for training. His fa 
ther is a sales manager for Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, and as soon as he re- 
a recent trip east he en- 


turned from 


gaged in a few serious tennis. skir- 
mishes with his son to toughen him up 
for navy life. 
* 
Rothwell 
} 


Boston, president of the 


Bernard J. Il, son of Paul 
T. Rothwell, 


Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 


is a candidate at the officers’ training 
school at Fort Benning, Ga. 
* 
Edward and Frank Allen, sons of 


Frank J. 
say State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 


Allen, vice president of the 


are both taking cadet training in the 
army air forces. Edward is stationed 
at San Marcos, Texas, and Frank is 


training at Pecos, Texas. 
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JOSHUA SMITH JAMIESON 

Joshua Smith Jamieson, 97, a retired 
miller who migrated to Canada in 1882 
from Scotland, and who lived in Seattle 
for the past 24 years, died at his home 
Oct. 26, 
ago as a miller for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Jamieson retired 25 years 


FRANK BROOKS 

Frank Brooks, 
operated the Riverside mill at Carmi 
with his late brother Benjamin, died in 
He was 73 years 


who for many years 


that town recently. 
old, and is survived by his widow, a son 


and three daughters. 


HARRY E. BRYAN 
Harry E. Bryan, 58, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, died 
at his home recently from a heart at- 
tack. A native of Pierce, Neb., he had 


been with the company for the pas! 27 


executive of 


yea rs. 


ISAAC N. LAIR 

Isaac Newton Lair, 73 years old, man- 
ager of the Crescent Milling Co., Cyn- 
thiana, Ky., died unexpectedly at his 
farm home near Cynthiana recently. 


HERMAN H. HERBERT 
Herman H. Herbert, millhouse su)er- 
intendent for the A. E. Staley Mfg. Cos 
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AMERICAN - NATIONAL 
343-349 Kent Avenue 


We Are Interested 


in 


YING 


Any Surplus Stocks of 
PAPER, 
COTTON, or 
BURLAP BAGS 
You Have Available 


oe 


Write, Giving Details of 
Size, Quantity, etc., to 


Bac & Buriap Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








| ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 








The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets.............00. ‘aewewnee es cepengker 
Capital Deposited in U. S........ Maver sds-cowuss 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders........ .- 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street . - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Buildin - ~ Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Decatur, Ill., died Oct. 6 in a hospitai 
there after an illness of two months’ du- 
ration. He was a native of Belgium and 
came to this country in 1900. He is 
survived by his wife and a daughter. He 
was 68 years old. : 


JAMES E. BOSSARTE 

James E. Bossarte, 69, formerly a 
salesman for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died 
at a hospital in Jacksonville, Ill., recent- 
ly. His widow, three sons and a daughter 
survive him. 
KARL A. GREILICH 

Karl A. Greilich, 68, Monroeville, 
Ohio, bakery proprietor, died Oct. 27 
after a brief illness. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is improving. Sales usually 
increase in the fall and winter months, 
Prices are unchanged at the ceiling. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ilb 
jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues poor. Mills are operat- 
ing part time, and only moderate supplies 
are required to meet the demand. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 30 at $5 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 27, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
mingle .....: 24,107 1,213 14,315 15,308 
Private terminals ‘ 34 4 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


. 24,107 1,213 14,349 15,312 


Totals ; 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 16,008 Sug 100 63 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 





VECOTS. s.ck cones 1 509 
OMUTCM, c.vcces 
Prince Rupert 
ay) rea 
yy) eee 1,213 14,470 15,884 
Tee BOO c60085 71,463 1,487 5,454 7,109 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,900 226 1,905 3,737 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPM GiV. wccess 35 oe 39 1038 





OURS 2 i.0.06.2.6:2 6,035 226 1,944 3,841 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BMS 664064048 6,085 465 1,626 3,210 

| corre eas 14 6 66 24 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR GEV. ovce.ss 83 +i 74 9 
TORS ..csvise 6,182 471 1,766 3,242 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 27, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 91,977 1,824 30,172 29,972 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Gin GIV, 466088 3,768 — 389 671 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 27, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 93,688 2,199 29,758 20,207 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OF GEVs:.. 600550 1,679 Sih 164 504 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 21, 
1944, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ...... 4,343 
DE:  eervoarese 1,838 ‘ oa a 
54-8540 te 3,048 837 618 63 
ee rrr 1,417 437 o° ee 
CRICEBO scscoves ee ° ° 
AMOOt .ccecece 301 : 
Duluth ....-c00. 4% 167 183 
Fort Worth .... 698 sit és e° 
ee rere nae 283 es 190 
New York ...e0-+ 3,360 am ee ee 
AMOGE cc ciscss 309 ere - 
Philadelphia .... 934 a 
SOOM 62666008 16,248 1,724 618 436 
Oct. 14, 1944.... 17,021 1,311 677 609 
Oct; 24, 1048s... 4,736 1,492 111 657 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Oct. 28, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis... 647 487 62 22 2,651 4,146 

Duluth ..... 311 268 887 1,288 3,415 
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Some 


HE well being of American agri- 
culture and, in no small measure, 
the smooth functioning of our 
whole national economy depends upon 
efficient feeding practices. In normal 
times the from considerably 
more than two thirds of the harvested 
acreage in this country reached the con- 
suming public through the avenue of 
livestock. When we think of the large 
acreages of fiber crops, oil crops, and 
bread grains such as wheat, one may 


question the accuracy of my statement, 


produce 


but a very large portion of those crops 
finds its way into livestock rations as 
by-products of various milling and proc 
essing industries. The oil of the soy- 
bean, flaxseed, and cottonseed represents 
relatively small parts by weight of these 
crops, and the largest single outlet for 
the residues is through livestock. 

A large part of some of these resi 
dues finds a ready market as feeds or as 
supplements without further processing. 
Where they can be used as efficiently 
that way as in any other, it is, of course, 
not in the interest of the whole economy 
to add further handling and processing 
costs. Agriculture, like many other seg 
ments of industry, will face difficult ad 
justments in the postwar period. These 
adjustments will not be facilitated by 
unnecessary handling and_ processing 
charges on basic feedstuffs. 
feed industry has a large and legitimate 
field in American economy and should 
avoid practices and tactics that may 
savor of collecting tribute without ren- 
dering a needed service. The good will 
and confidence of farmer purchasers is 
an important asset of the legitimate feed 


The mixed 


business. These assets cannot be ac- 
quired by 
the legitimate dealers may have to co- 
operate with state regulatory and other 
public agencies in the use of force to 
protect the good will and confidence 
they enjoy and deserve in their relation 
with the public. 

One thing we have come to recognize 
since Pearl Harbor is the interdepend- 
ence of all parts of our national economy 


command or by force, but 


in war, and we must come to a clearer 
realization of their interdependence in 
peace. We must recognize that agri- 
culture and industry are complementary 
and only to a minor extent can one com 
pensate for the failure of the other. 
What agriculture can do in the imme- 
diate postwar period and later obviously 
depends, therefore, in measure 
upon the degree of productive employ 
ment that will exist in industry. Conse- 
quently agricultural income is very defi- 
nitely related to national income. 

It should be obvious to every thought- 
ful and informed person that many ad- 
Postwar price 


large 


justments are inevitable. 
levels may be somewhat higher than pre- 
war levels, but some recession from war- 
time price levels seems likely unless we 
are to have inflation, and most people 
believe we do not want that. Attempts 
to prevent or delay sound economic ad- 
justments will only create more difficult 
proviecis. Pur exaipile, the adupiiun vt 
arbitrary policies to prevent reasonable 
adjustments in prices of farm products 
might easily result in the accumulation 
of unmanageable storable stocks and 
lead to the establishment of an all-round 
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iews on Postwar Agriculture 


By Dean H. P. Rusk 





benefit by reading his views. 





This discussion was presented by Dean Rusk, of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, at the recent 
convention of the Illinois Feed Association at Urbana. The 
author offers some sound thinking and constructive ideas 
concerning not only agriculture, but the nation. 
probably is no man in the grain industries who will not 


There 








f production controls and regi- 
In connection 


system 


mentation of agriculture, 
with unemployment, the government may 
take action that will have even worse 
consequences and will burden us with a 
permanent system of high level doles 
which would perpetuate unemployment 
and industrial stagnation. The long- 
run effect of such action would prob- 
ably be inflation and a severe test of our 
form of government. 

True national income and our stand- 
ard of living depend upon the produc- 
tion and use of consumer and capital 
goods and services. Increased produc- 
tion and use are strategic points in the 
battle for national prosperity and well- 
being. 

In a progressive society, standards of 
living increase as larger percentages of 
from the 


the population are released 


pursuit of the primary necessities of 
life and thus enabled to contribute to 
ociety through science, the arts, and 
industry. This can happen only when 
there is a continually growing efficiency 
in agriculture. The efficiency of Ameri- 
can agriculture has increased even dur- 
ing the war, and there is evidence to 
warrant the belief that it may be on 


revolutionary changes in 


the verge of 
the postwar period. ‘These prospective 
changes may bring headaches to many 
farming areas but they will raise the 
national standard of living and, in the 
end, will benefit rural as well as urban 
people. 

\griculture can and should make most 
of the adjustments that will be needed 
to meet these changes. Government con- 
trols, if established, should be designed 
to ease the strains but not to prevent 
the adjustments. Overcontrol can upset 
important relationships and retard need- 
ed adjustments, as demonstrated by our 








wartime experience with eggs, hogs, corn, 
and other feed supplies. 

Congress is committed to a continua- 
tion of some government controls dur- 
ing the demobilization and immediate 
postwar periods. Most people agree that 
this is desirable while we unscramble 
wartime programs. But there is great 
difference of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of returning to so-called free pri- 
vate enterprise, with few or no govern- 
ment directives and controls, when e- 
to peacetime pursuits has 
That is when the real 
What will be done will 
which 


adjustment 
been completed. 
test will come. 
be determined by the answers 
agriculture and industry and the people 
at large make to such questions as these: 
Can free private enterprise and ven- 
ture capital be depended upon to main- 
tain a reasonably high degree of em- 
ployment, and will they conserve and 
make efficient use of material re- 
sources? 

Is agriculture, for example, willing 
to relinquish all claims to subsidies 
including government payments and 
price supports? If not, how far in 
this direction is agriculture prepared 
to go? 

Is society willing and ready to 
guarantee a living to everyone who 
happens to drift onto a farm? 

Is it socially desirable, indeed is it 
possible, to provide a high standard 
of living for inefficient farmers or for 
those who happen to be so situated 
that they are not able to contribute 
their share to the national welfare? 

Can American agriculture afford to 
curtail production in an attempt to 
maintain a favorable basis of exchange 
for the products of industry and for 
urban services? 


Equally searching questions can be 
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asked concerning industry and commerce 
—questions that involve tariff protection, 
cartels, restrictive trade agreements, 
monopolies, and other protective devices, 
Failure to find reasonably satisfactory 
answers will strengthen the arguments 
of those who contend that governi.ent 
must progressively assume more res)\on- 
sibility for direction of both agricul! ure 
and industry. 

It is often said that private enter. 
prise eliminates waste and will not jol- 
erate inefficiency or subsidize obsvles- 
cence. These faults constitute the basis 
for the most common criticisms of »¢oy- 
ernment in business. Let us admit, }ow- 
ever, that much private venture is so 
cially unproductive. Let us further ad- 
mit that unproductive private business 
is just as uneconomic as raking le:yes, 

Parenthetically, I would contend ‘hat 
unproductive private venture and un- 
productive government spending do not 
have the same effect on the development 
of a personal sense of responsibility, 
nor do they have similar implications 
with respect to the sum total of national 
enterprise. The fact remains, however, 
that there is wasted effort in free pri- 
vate enterprise, often due to lack of 
co-ordination and _ integration among 
the various elements of our complex 
economy. In periods of severe malad- 
justment, such as the early thirties, this 
has resulted in underproduction of some 
commodities and at least 
wasteful overproduction or 
sumption of others. 

I return again to the proposition that 
agriculture and industry are comple- 
mentary—that neither can function at 
full efficiency unless the other is doing 
its part. What then can we say should 
be agriculture’s part in hopeful plans for 
The welfare of in- 


relatively 
undercon- 


postwar industry? 
dustrial labor as well as management 
is involved in our answer to this ques- 
tion. 

First: Industry has a right to ask 
that adequate supplies of agricultural 
products be continuously available at 
fair rates of exchange for industrial 
products and urban services. Available 
facts and figures on production capacity 
warrant the conclusion that, with the 
return of normal labor supplies after 
the war and the replacement of worn- 
out equipment, Illinois farmers can main- 
tain a high output. 

Second: Planning for the long pul 
and looking toward the maintenance and 
efficient use of our natural resources, 
industry has a right to ask that prompt 
action be taken to safeguard those vital 
top inches of the earth’s surface essen- 
tial to agricultural production. That the 
conservation of our soils, our water, 
and our timber has become vital in the 
solution of one of our most important 
problems—that of maintaining the health, 
happiness, and general well-being of all 
of our people both rural and urban— 
can no longer be denied. 

Third: Industry has a right to ask 
that the rural born who flow into in- 
dustrial centers be the product of an 
economy that provides something more 
than bare material sufficiency, that ‘hese 
recruits be more than mere hands, that 
they be men and women capable of 
carrying on the traditions of a people 
who have come nearer realization of 
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the true destiny of free men than any 
other people on earth. That means bet- 
ter rural schools, better health facili- 
ties, more modern rural homes, exten- 
sion of rural electrification, and many 
other things I do not have time to 
discuss. 

Can agriculture, industry, and labor 
working together preserve free private 
enterprise and avoid indefinite continua- 
tion and multiplication of government 
controls and possibly widespread gov- 
ernment Can agriculture, 
industry, and labor do anything to stim- 
ulate individual, family, and community 
acceptance of responsibility and recog- 
nition that what we call our rights 
are after all the return we get for ac- 
ceptance and discharge of obligations 
to society and not inherent in a regi- 
menied society? Can the rank and file 
of farmers and those engaged in indus- 


ownership ? 


try foresee that expansion of bureauc- 
racy and regimentation are inevitable 
if specific production and price controls 
ire adopted as a peacetime policy? 

I think a good start has been made. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers with Farm and Industry Con- 
ferences throughout the United States, 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
with its Agriculture-Industry Commit- 
tee and local conferences have both made 
good starts in-joint meetings with agri- 
culture, in which there have been frank 
discussions of each other’s problems and 
points of view. These conferences have 
been marked by a desire to reach solu- 
tions in an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing and good will. But it is going 
to take a lot more than has been done 
to date. A few state or national com- 
mittees even though their memberships 
have a generous understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problems and relation- 
ships involved cannot do the job with- 
out the aid of better understanding on 
the community level than we have now. 
[he job is desperately important. 

I close with another preconceived, and 


some will say, dogmatic and old-fash- 
ioned notion. It is that whatever may 





* NAMED MANAGER * 





been appointed 


Leslie Pritchett has 
manager of the flour division of Universal 


Milis, Fort Worth, it was announced re- 
cently by Gaylord J. Stone, president. 
Mr. Pritchett has been in the flour busi- 
He rounds out the 
and feed ex- 


ness for 14 years. 
Universal staff of flour 


ecutives, 









be the material accomplishments of a 
planned economy, they will not be worth 
the price if the basic concepts of de- 
mocracy are compromised and in their 
stead is reared a philosophy of the su- 
premacy of the state over the individual, 
and if private enterprise and individual 
initiative and a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility give way to bureaucratic, 
socialistic, or communistic developments. 
But I also recognize that if people who 
think as I do fail to make the system 
of free private enterprise work in the 
interest of the common good, state con- 
trol is inevitable. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT STOCKS DOWN 
SLIGHTLY FROM 1943 


Oct. 1 Holdings Totaled 1,106,645,000 Bus, 
Old Corn 238,349,000 Bus and 
Oats 1,032,054,000 Bus 


Wasuineron, D, C.—Storage stocks of 
and off, to- 
taled approximately 1,106,645,000 bus on 
Oct. 
reports. The total is only slightly small- 
er than the 1,111,000,000 bus on hand at 
the same time last year. 


wheat, both on the farm 


1, the Department of Agriculture 


The department also reported holdings 
of old corn at 238,349,000 bus, oats 1, 
032,054,000 barley at 260,508,000 
bus and rye at 36,635,000 Corn 
stocks were about 60% of the 388,000,000 


slightly 


bus, 
bus. 
hand last year, oats 
1943 reports of 996,000,000 
barley stocks represented about 80% of 
1943 holdings of 328,500,000 bus, and rve 
stocks about 
as the 54,400,000 bus on Oct. 1, 


bus on 


above bus, 


thirds as large 
1943. 

Disappearance of corn between July 1 
Oct. 1 about 369,000,000 
compared $51,000,000 


were two 


and was bus, 


with bus during 
the same quarter of 1943, based on July 
1 stocks plus estimated production. Dur- 
ing the same quarter of 1944, disappear 
ance of wheat totaled about 317,000,000 


bus, compared with 347,000,000 bus last 


year. Other grain disappearances are 
oats, 370,000,000, compared with 409,- 
000,000; barley, 103,000,000, compared 
with 114,000,000; and rye, 22,000,000, 


compared with 23,000,000. 
A breakdown of current stocks by lo 


cations follows: 


Wheat: On farms, 546,390,000; CCC, 
22,365,000; interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, 202,585,000; terminals, 199, 


475,000, and merchant mills, 135,830,000. 

Old corn: On farms, 209,675,000; CCC, 
534,000 ; 
warehouses, 20,662,000; terminals, 7,478, 
000. 

Oats: On 
mills, elevators and warehouses, 
000; terminals, 17,328,000. 

Barley: On farms, 178,412,000; interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses, 56,064,- 
000; terminals, 26,082,000. 

Rye: On 17,070,000 ; 


interior mills, elevators and 


interior 
4.4..538,- 


farms, 970,188,000; 


farms, interior 





mills, elevators and warehouses, 4,837,- 
000; terminals, 14,728,000. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
STANDARD BRANDS SALES 
REACH POINT 32% HIGHER 
New York, N. Y.—For the first nine 
months of 1944, sales of Standard 


Brands, Inc., amounted to $170,732,943, 
an increase of approximately 32% over 
the corresponding figures of 1943, Presi- 
dent James S. Adams has announced. 
The consolidated profit of the company 
and its subsidiaries operating in the 
United States, before provision for fed- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


eral income and excess profits taxes, was 
$15,909,176, approximately the same as 
the preceding year’s figures. Provision 
for such taxes was $9,580,000, an increase 


of $548,396 over the first nine months 
of 1943. 
Consolidated net income after taxes 


for the nine months was $6,329,176, com- 
pared with $6,860,356 in the like period 
of the previous year. Third quarter net 
after federal income and excess profits 
taxes, was $2,174,573, compared with $2,- 


143,687. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD FREIGHT CHARGE 
Sellers of pet 





PET 

Wasuinetron, D. C. 
foods whose delivered price includes a 
freight charge based on a zone freight 
charge must state the fact on their in- 
voices without necessarily specifying the 
Office of 
How- 


amount of the charge, the 


Price Administration announces. 


ever, such sellers must keep records 


showing how such zone freight charges 
have been computed, for inspection by 
the OPA. Amendment No. 1 to MPR 
No. 552 is effective Nov. 4. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER WARRICK JOINS 
J. R. SHORT MILLING CO. 


Curcaco, Inu.—Walter D. Warrick has 
been elected vice president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., 
to an announcement by Jeffrey R. Short, 





Chicago, according 
president of the firm 

Mr. Warrick for many 
the W. E. 


following his 


was 
Co., 


resignation 


years 


associated with Long 


Chicago, and 
some months ago was employed by Gen 


Mills, 


and 


eral Inc., to make a survey of 


present future conditions in the 


baking industry 
One of the 


founders of the Bakery 


Sales Association, Mr. Warrick also is a 
past president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 

———_ BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


ACQUIRES MILL OWNERSHIP 
The Grain Co., 
New Market, Ind., has recently acquired 
the ownership of the Cayuga (Ind.) Mill 


Layne & Thompson 


ing Co, 

“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PURCHASES ELEVATOR 

taymond Gust has purchased the ele 





vator at Westville, Ind., from his broth 
er, E. G. Gust. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HERMAN GREY NAMED MANAGER 


succeeded Morris 
Mutual Grain 


Herman Grey has 
\kers as manager of the 
Co., Urbana, Ind. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SOYBEAN YEARBOOK AVAILABLE 
The new 1944-45 yearbook and trad 
ing rules of the National Soybean Proc 


essors Association is now off the press. 


81 





* GETS FIRST TICKET x 











Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York City, presents Gov. Thomas 


E. Dewey with the first ticket in a cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 for the Brooklyn 
Jewish Home for Convalescents, ,perpet- 
uating the custom started many years ago 
by Gov. Lehman when he first went in- 
to office. This home is Mr. Strisik’s hob- 
by and he is president of its senior gov- 
erning body. It is nonsectarian and 
sees that poor folk, upon leaving hospitals, 
get continued rest and care for as long as 
these are needed. In order to meet the de- 
mands added by war conditions, a dinner- 
dance and entertainment were held Oct. 
28 in the grand ball room of the Waldorf 
Astoria. Gov. Lehman was always the 
first to accept a ticket to the group’s an- 
nual money raiser, and when he came in- 
to office last year, Gov. Dewey contin- 


ued the custom. 





Besides the trading rules, list of mem- 
bers, standing committees, and the like, 
the book contains an appendix on offi- 
cial methods of analysis on soybean oil 
meal and soybean oil. 
able at 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, Il. 


Copies are avail- 


association headquarters, 3818 





——=<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMING EVENTS 
Nov. 8 New England Feed Men, annual 
meeting at Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 13-14 New England gakers As- 
sociation, fall conference at Hotel Statler, 
Boston; secretary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 


Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 27 Western Grain & Feed 
ation, meeting at Des Moines, Iowa; secre 
tary, Mark G. Thornburg, 827 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Associ- 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipt and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct 28, in tons, with com- 
parisons: --Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis 18,120 17,130 
Kansas City . 360 175 1,830 4,150 
Philadelphia : 160 $20 ede 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE 


GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in bushel (0900's omitted) of date Oct. 21, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 

r—Wheat—7_ -——-Corn——, -———-Oats——.__ -—_ Rye—~+, -—Barley— 
1944 1943 1944 19438 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Baltimore . ° ° 5,507 1,111 5 6 26 17 85 89 10 9 
Buffalo " 12,340 6,304 21 60 1,258 06S 1,037 3,537 188 2,269 

A float 1,288 268 51 es — Ys ae 
Chicago 8,986 7,175 1,928 OK 1,798 9,478 9,224 1,900 986 

Afloat os es ee ee s% oe 
Duluth 9,617 i 846 366 1,568 6,964 2,194 
Fort Worth 8,719 144 213 104 42 55 134 76 
Galveston 1,554 
Hutchinson 9,877 ‘ ‘ es 7 ‘5 
Indianapolis .012 935 44 139 132 81 83 35 
Kansas City 25,796 369 592 146 722 225 908 1, 570 
Milwaukee 1,285 6 22 5 35 - 62 3,9: 4,254 
Minneapolis 6,175 9 202 2,148 3,345 1,805 5,249 9, 5,837 
New Orleans 1,136 738 7 131 17¢ oe 81 
New York 12 21 11 70 ee 1 ° 
Omaha 11,30 1,195 1,248 1,696 2,642 80 $11 1,33: 910 
Peoria .... 369 147 168 3 os ‘ 299 
Philadelphia 1,154 388 6 18 37 1 84 oct 7 
St. Louis 1,847 383 1,012 207 1,011 26 36 220 481 
Sioux City 815 246 203 319 409 s* 62 68 259 
St. Joseph 1,547 107 437 708 752 14 6 64 41 
Wichita 5,461 1 1 2 71 174 3 
eS Rare ee Ss 

SOM kee e eater’ 52,567 6,659 8,037 16,131 15,616 13,242 21,375 26,120 18,338 































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour still are light, 
with the scattered War Food Administra- 
tion and small army business done in this 
area hardly enough to influence the per- 
centage. Sales reached 30% of capacity, 
compared with 15% the previous week and 
19% a year ago. 

Most millers find ‘“electionitis’’ the reason 
for delayed buying as backlogs get down 
to an unprecedented low tide. Alarm is 
not spreading because of this, however, 
as much as would be supposed, since mill- 
ers are not eager to book heavily with 
the present tight shipping facilities. Box- 
cars are so scarce for some mills that shut- 
downs are anticipated for short periods of 
time. 

One of the features of the market is 
the army business that was cancelled last 
week, but which may bob up at any time. 
That, plus more WFA flour in prospect, and 
the short car situation, all make millers 


conservative in their efforts to book flour 
at going prices. 

Export business awaits Washington sub- 
sidy action and clears still are dragging, 


bottom. Feed is scarce, but more is mov- 
ing into regular channels than formerly. 
Running time is better than labor and car 
availability would seem to allow. 

Quotations Oct. established brands of 
family flour $3.75@3.90, bakers short patent 
$3.25@3.30, standard patent $3.20, straight 
grade $3.15, high protein clears $2.60@2.70, 
low protein $2.10@2.20. 

No mills report domestic business active, 
2 fair, 1 quiet, 6 slow and 8 dull. 


Oklahoma City: week 





Sales last ranged 


from 12 to 17% and averaged 15%, com- 
pared to 20% the previous week. Family 
buyers took 40% and bakers 60%. Opera- 
tions ranged from 45 to 90% and aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 77% the previous 
week. Prices closed unchanged. Quota- 
tions, sacks, delivered Oklahoma points 
Oct. 28: hard wheat short patent $4@4.40 


$4@4.40, standard 


short patent $3.35 
a 


soft wheat short patent 
patent $3.90@ 4.20, bakers 








a3.45, bakers standard $ 5@ 

Omaha: Flour sales last week were very 
small with no interest shown by bakers 
The bakery trade is reported at a_ high 
volume, however, with all products com- 
manding good _ prices. Mills are running 
full time and report orders on previous 


tisfactory. Quotations Oct. 





contracts very 








family short patent $3.45@3.65, stand- 
ard patent $3.26@3.40, bakery short patent 
high protein clear $2.71@2.90, 


$3.28@3.45, 
fancy irs 
clear $2.25@2.35. 

Wichita: Mills are operating from 75 to 


grade 





clear $2.40@2.51, low 
9 °F 


100% with directions running from 90 to 
100%. Some of the mills are experiencing 
shortage of labor. Otherwise, mills would 
be running almost to capacity. Sales are 
reported variously from very poor up to 


100% of 


Hutchinson: 


capacity. 


Flour interest dropped to 


near the vanishing point last week. Vir- 
tually no inquiry was received and book- 
ings were few and small. Family grades 


flour held tightly 
directions were 


eased slightly, but bakery 
to the ceiling. Shipping 
easy. 

Salina: Demand for flour continues at 
low ebb with only scattered bookings. Ship- 
ping directions are good, with scarcity of 
box cars retarding movement. 

Texas: Millers report flour business about 
the same volume and character in the last 
week of October as in previous weeks. 
Sales were limited to family flour in small 
lots, with practically no sales of bakers 
flour and no export sales, as no export 
outlets are open. Volume of sales probably 
averaged 20 or 25% of capacity. Opera- 
tions, however, are still well maintained 
at fully 75 or 80% of capacity. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations Oct. 28: family 
flour, extra high patent $3.80@4.10, high 
patents $3.55@3.95, standard bakers, un- 








der .44% ash $3.52, first clears, not en- 
riched $2.70@3, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The flour trade seems to 
be waiting for something to happen in 
Europe. The impression prevails that Ger- 
many cannot hold out much longer, and 
that the cessation of hostilities will be 
followed by a break in the market. Of 
course, this is only wishful thinking. In 
the meantime, however, the consumption 
of flour goes on without interruption, and 
more will have to be bought soon regard- 
less of what happens. 

The lull in buying cannot be laid to un- 
certainty as to the subsidy, for the trade 
knows what that will be for the next few 
months. But whatever the cause, the fact 


remains that demand last week was very 
light. There was a smattering of small 
buying from widely scattered territory, but 


spring wheat mills sold only about 36% 
of their capacity. A week earlier, the sales 
were 67%, and a year ago 166%. 

Northwestern mills have had a heavy run 
for two or three months, and directions 
are still coming in at a rapid Ship- 





pace. 


ments have far exceeded bookings in the 
same period, so that millers are confident 
that some replacement buying will have to 


be done before long. 

Brazil has been in the market for flour 
in recent weeks, and there has been minor 
inquiry from other Latin-American markets. 

Quotations Oct. 30: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent 3.44, standard patent 
fancy clear 24@ 3.34, first clear 
$83@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 












Duluth: Scat- 
were made week, but 
business price levels 
Directions are. still 


Interior mills, including 
tered small sale 
even on this class of 
were unsatisfactory. 
plentiful There is a good carlot shipping 
demand for millfeed, but local inquiry is 
light. No surplus of feed is evident as yet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour sales were light again last 
week. takers continue to show little in- 
terest, regardless of price, and sales are 
confined to moderate sized and small lots. 
However, shipping directions continue good. 
Family flour continues fairly active and 
deliveries are good. Quotations Oct. 28: 
spring top patent $3.45@3.57, standard pat- 
$3.35 : second 















ent $ 5@3.47, first clear 3 @ 3.35, 

clear family flour $4.5 hard winter 

short 15@ 3.57, 95% $3.35@3.47, first 
2 5 soft winter short $3.504@ 






>s 
patent $3.35@ 3.96, first clear 


is: No particular demand for flour 
evident last week. Outside of one 
sized lot to the family trade, bookings 
rather light. Carlot orders and mixed 


cars were small, due to difficulty in sup- 
plying the feed. Demand for clears was 
dull. Prices were easier as offerings in- 


creased. Small bakers continue to supply 
their wants from old contracts and no new 
bookings of any consequence are being 








made, Central states new business was 
extremely light last week. Buyers are 
showing very little interest. Prices are 
holding close to the ceiling to 5c sack 
under. 

Quotations Oct. 28 soft whe: patent 
$3.98, cake flour 8, straight $ 4, fam- 





straight and 95% 
: hard wheat 
short patent 
-44@ 3.49, 
bakers 


ily short patent $4.29, 
$4.2 first clear 
bakers patent 3. family 
3 3.83, straight and 95% 
.68@3.05; spring wheat 
straight and 95% $3.44 













patent, 
Toledo: New flour business continues quiet, 


with present wheat prices crowding mills 
right up against the ceiling, and both mill- 
ers and buyers waiting for a possible break 
that might make more attractive. 
However, a considerable volume of busi- 
ness is already on the books for shipment 
through January or even later. 

Cleveland: Family flour business continues 
very good. The general opinion is_ that 
the housewife is spending more time at 
home to take care of her domestic duties. 


sales 











| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 





Flour— Chicago 
Spring first patent 3 
Spring standard patent ..... 

SOPtee TBt COOP occ ccc ccss 
Hard winter short patent.... 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent .... 
Soft winter straight one 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) 








Soft winter first clear D 3.25 
a ee 1 27 
re CO Ccucenssesces D 2.85 
Semolina, No. 1 1 75 
ancisco 
Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $....@.... 


+e+-@ 


Soft winter straight ....@.... 
Peeny, BOO weccse v0.06 


*Includes near-by straights. 
tons. 


$280-lb cottons. 








Standard patent— 


tNashville 


(Canadian quotations 









Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
$....@. $....@ 3.44 

om -@ 3.44 

Tre. See occe Boece 

3.25@ 3.30 coco @ 3.44 
° eee er 3.44@ 3.49 
ots ees 2.60@ 2.70 2.68@ 3.05 

S Lee eye, Sere o+++@ 3.98 
o@Pivee oar ee -@ 4.29 
o@.ce @ --- @. 

ree. @ 3.32@ 3.75 
3.13@ a @ 3.60 





2.83@ 





-@. 





Seattle San Francisco 
eet Pe err er 


Dakota ... es 
-@ 3.57 6nbe sees 


Montana, 100’s. . 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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Home baked goods 
the past three years. 





were miscellaneous sales the past week 








their attention, s 





EASTERN STATES 





are small. Quotations Oct. 28: spring | 
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winter short patent $3.8 











FUTURES—CLOSING 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
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MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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Flour middlingst 








per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





’ 
wo 








top patent]...$....@5.05 


tSecond-hand cottons. 
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with the trade awaiting results of the na- 
tional election. Flour prices are quoted 
close to ceilings, but sales are made at 
10c under on any sizeable orders. One 
West Virginia baker bought 5,000 bbls of 
soft wheat flour at 10c under ceiling. Sales 
about half and half hard and soft wheat. 
Most buyers are in no immediate need of 
four as they have commitments for three 


months. Shipping directions continue good. 


Family flour sales are limited. Cake flour 
is active. tetail bread and cake _ sales 
are large. Quotations, sack, Pittsburgh 
points Oct. 28: hard winter bakers 
patent $3.70@3.80, straight 
high gluten $3.90, first clear 





3.2 spring baker short patent $: 

es) standard $3.60@3.70, high gluten 
' $3.45@3.50; soft winter bakers 
5@4.60, intermediate $3.85@ 
53@3.69; Pacific coast $3.55 
flour, nationally advertised 
other brands $4@ 4.71. 


Ss 





first clear 
cake flour $ 
9.92, straight 
a: : family 
$4.35@ 4.71, 









brands 

THE SOUTH 
New Orlea Sales of northern spring 
whest flours are fair. Best demand is still 
in ithwestern hard wheat types. A small 
amount of midwestern and Pacific coast 
type has been sold. Prices remain un- 
chauged. Bread, cake, cracker and mac- 
aro production continues good. Shipping 
directions are fairly good. 

Oct. 28: family 


Quotations hard spring 
3.6 first patent 3.44, standard 



















at t 
patent fancy clear 5@ 3.30, first 
le x second clear ; hard win- 
er mi patent $3.75, bakers short patent 
$3 23.60, first clea $2.90@ 3.10; soft 
wheat short patent 9@4.45, straight 
$3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70 
Nashville: New sales last week were lim- 
ited to a few scattered lots, principally 
wheat short patents, for nearby to 30 


with no forward bookings 
Outbound shipments. to 


shipment, 
reported. 





merchants, jobbers and retailers in the 
sout and southeast ranged from slow to 
fair good and, while the majority of ship- 
me! consisted of directions against con- 
tra _ a few new sales were indicated. 


The labor situation continues tight and some 
report they are unable to pro- 
full allotment because of short- 


blenders 


duc their 


FLOUR BARRELS 


Cooper shops located 
throughout the South. 
* 
We solicit your 
inquiries. 
* 
THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY | 


2009 Third Avenue South 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 





a 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


81. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 






¥ 











a 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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bakers picked up 
bread flour. Flour 
Quotations Oct. 28: 
pastry $3.70, high 
extra protein content $4.85, 
10rt patent family $5.05@5.15, 
nt $4.95@5.05, straight $4.70@ 
50 @ 4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Nashville 

cake and 
changed. 
akers and 


ur markets remain unchanged, 
business is very limited. The 
vas in the market for more 


The amount 


lar and it was taken by only 
Is. Eastern and midwestern  busi- 
out of the question for the time 


being, as th 


impossil 





le fe 


makes it 
Some 


subsidy 
compete, 


e present 
xr mills to 





change in the subsidy is hoped for after 
the present rate expires Dec. 31. Mills 
continue to operate at near capacity levels. 
Quotations Oct. 28, carlots, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma: family patent enriched, 50's $4.12, 
bakery pastry, 100’s $3.02; bluestem, 1006's 
30; Montana hard wheat, 100’s $3.57. 
Portland: Flour bookings continue low 
in the Pacific Northwest, with some of the 
interior mills curtailing operations, due to 
lack of new. business. There are no in- 
quiries from the middlewest for flour, due 
to the subsidy change, but some _ mills 
have good sized bookings made _ before 
Oct, 2, Several of the coast mills have 
made substantial bookings with the army 
and navy, but prices were reported to be 
too low for some of them, Coast mills 
generally are operating at a fairly good 


rate, wi 


th an 


Quotations Ox 


all Montana 
stem topping 


wheat 


$3.43, gr 


clears 
‘“aham 





excellent 
t. 28, f.o.b. 
3.67, high 
40, cake 
15, whole 
cracked 


backlog of orders. 
mill, cotton sacks: 
gluten $3.67, blue- 
$3.95, fancy hard 
wheat 100% 
wheat $3.08. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 214c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 











WANTED 
typing 


MAN WITH 


clerical experience in 


BOOKKEEPING, 


and grain, 





milling or feed. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement, Address 7009, The North- 
western Miller, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a_ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 


manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 


Domestic business in 


spring wheat flour is steady. A little bet- 
ter than normal quantities are being sold. 
Canadian mills are operating to capacity. 
Export sales have mills booked up until 
end of the year, New orders for United 
Kingdom account for January-February 
shipment could be taken if the Wheat 
Board had confirmed the price level. There 
seems to be some delay in getting the re- 
quired confirmation. Quite heavy sales of 
flour have been made to the West Indies 
under mutual aid. Domestic prices are at 
the ceiling and export prices are also sta- 
bilized. Quotations Oct. 28: domestic -top 
patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10« extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour, $9.40 per 280 
Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, November-Decem- 
ber, seaboard. 

Sales of winter wheat flour in the do- 
mestic market are light. Buyers’ require- 
ments are covered However, a large quan- 
tity of this flour, said to total around 
150,000 bbls, has been sold to Jamaica, 
This business will keep Ontario winter 
wheat mills busy for several months. Ship- 
ments will extend from the present until 
May. Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations Oct. 
28: $5.60 bbl, in secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freights; for export $6.25 bbl, in cot- 
ton bags, Canadian seabeard, plus equal- 
ization fee of 50c bbl. 

Winter wheat has been plentiful, but 
export flour orders recently placed will 
clean up all available supplies. Farmers 
have been holding back this grain, but 
deliveries may be expected to start again 
once the congestion has been relieved. The 
price is the ceiling. Quotations Oct. 28: 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
lent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, 


according to 


freights. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was confined to a moderate 
amount which went to the British West 
Indies. There was no confirmation of any 
business to the United Kingdom or other 
overseas destinations. Domestic trade was 
keen, and supplies are moving freely. Mills 
are operating at capacity and are booked 
up into the new _ year. Quotations Oct. 
28: top patent springs for delivery  be- 
tween Fort William and British Columbia 
boundary, cottons $5.30, second patents 
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trade in this territory re- 
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cussing possibilities of some 
through here for the Pa- 
a result of the short wheat 
ralia. 
this area are esti- 
some 50,000 bbls 
war population, 
difficult 
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the swollen 
finding it 
supplies to take 
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for Vitamin B. 

soft wheat grinds 
steady, with 
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from On- 
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rade $7.50. 


Rye Flour Output 


ng 1s 


e Northwestern 


Minne 
iwest, 
the 


Is 


mills. 


the flour output 
Miller by mills at 
outside points in 
with comparative 


rye report- 


2apolis and 
in sacks, 


previous weeks: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
7 14 21 28 

30,680 31,732 *31,645 *35,199 





BAKING INSTRUCTOR 


Dunwoody Institute is contracting to 
train large numbers of veterans and 
needs to add one or two Baking in- 


structors. 

Instructor needs thorough knowledge 
of fermentation and cake and pastry 
production; or be good in either one. 
Applicants should be under 45 years 
of age, with over 5 years’ experience 
in the trade, with high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent, and a graduate 


of some school of baking. 














* a 
DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
Ral polis 3, Mi 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, 





taking charge of 
large central 


Address 6997, 


capable of 
routine in 
company. 


operating 
milling 
Northwest- 


Kansas 
The 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


nj 
15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 














TRAFFIC MAN, 






Knowledge — of law, desires permanent 

connection, Address 7007, The North- 

western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 








good mill now milling soft wheat flour, 
either cake or family. 45 years of age. 
Plenty of experience. Good references. 
Address 6971, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
EXPERIENCED IN FLOUR MILL MAN- 


agement, also sales management flour and 

















commercial feeds. Presently employed by 
substantial firm in southeastern  terri- 
tory. Desire change. Address 7008, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

' Vv ] 

ONE 2%-BBL HIGH SPEED TRIUMPH 
dough-mixer. Two years old. Gauss 
Baking Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. Write for 
particulars, 

ONE UNION MODEL “F” HEAVY DUTY 
5-pocket divider. Three years old. Gauss 
Baking Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. Write for 


particulars. 


DRUM TYPE GAS HEATED STERILIZER. 
Capacity 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs per hour de- 
pending on heats used. Address 7010, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

PACKAGING FOR 


EQUIPMENT SALE— 


New Ferguson Pack-O-Matic top and bot- 
tom gluing machine for 1-lb- cartons. 
Can easily be changed for other’ sizes. 
Now in operation. J. A. Folger & Co., 
Box 456, Kansas City, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
(D—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

















WANTE 


Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ont —— ° 
EXPERIENCED GROCERY AND BAK- ee . 7T. Tine FF 
ery flour salesmen. Salary, expenses and HAVE CAPACITY AND FACILITIES FOR 
bonus. Three established territories in doing some private label packaging either 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania open. in Deltaseal bags or in cartons 5%x2x7%. 
Give all information in first letter. Ad- Can handle small amount of warehous- 
dress 6993, The Northwestern Miller, Min- ing for making direct shipments. Ad- 
Minn. dress 7011, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis 2, 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH SOME EXPERI- 


ence to assistant in 





serve as baking labo- 
ratory in eastern city. Should have some 
knowledge of baking, analytical proce- 
dures and vitamin determinations. Will 
have several assistants to supervise and 
should have ability to do original work 
Give details as to training and experi- 
ence in first letter, Address 7001, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 


York 4, N. 


neapolis 2, Minn. 








BROKERS 


Spring Wheat Mill interested in brok- 
erage connections for Ohio and eastern 
Pennsylvania, latter not including Phil- 
adelphia. Address 6995, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED: Bakery Products of Merit 





National sales organization, well known from coast to 
coast—specializing in bakery ingredients—is interested in 
handling sales and distribution to wholesale bakeries 
only. Will merchandise on exclusive basis or under our 


own label. 


Give full particulars. 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Address 6976, The 











MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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UNN Y 
KANSAS 


Sunny Kansas gives you 
as a good baker wide 
latitude for expansion on 














| the quality side. 


| No matter how good 
bread you now are bak- 
ing, it is likely that 
Sunny Kansas will permit 
you to make it better. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
| WICHITA KANSAS 



























Hammond Bags are “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” to 
protect the quality of your product during tough 
handling and shipping. Available in these grades: 


“LUSTRO"—No. 1 Rope, white enameled, blue 
lined with maximum strength, pliability. “SECUR- 
PAC"'—Special quality—white enameled, blue lined— 
Our most popular grade. “CELUPAC’—Embossed 
white Kraft, quality—low cost. “DUPLEX”—Double 
wall white super-calendered, blue lined, ultra-smart 
appearance. Clear, sharp Multi-colored Gloss Print- 
ing. Write for Price List! 















HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory, WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 






























MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Offerings of prompt. ship- 
ment feed are steadily increasing, accord- 
ing to jobbers, but there seems to be a 
ready demand for it. In fact, more could 
be placed if it were available, and it is 
again possible to buy for future shipment. 
It is said that several mills have been 
offering enough future feed the past week 
to give buyers hope that prices may drop 
below ceiling levels. Millers, on the other 
hand, declare they can see nothing in the 
picture that would warrant a reduction in 
price. Their present and anticipated mixed- 
car trade, they say, will absorb their pro- 
duction above contracts already in force, 
so that, unless conditions change very ma- 
terially, there will not be enough surplus 
to depress values. 

Oklahoma City: Active demand and con- 
tinued limited supplies are reported with 
no change in prices, Quotations, burlap 
bags, carloads for southern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 sack; for 
northern deliveries: $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: While mills are running fairly 
well, it is impossible to fill the high de- 
mand for millfeeds. Orders are booked ahead 
and shipments are rationed to the _ vari- 
ous consumers. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, both bran and shorts $36.50. 

Hutchinson; Demand is a little less press- 
ing A let-up of mixed car demand per- 
mitted more sales to straight car buyers. 
prices continue Bran, mill run, 
5 (Kansas City 


Ceiling 
gray shorts $36.50@ 37.50 
basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good, with the 
supply inadequate. Ceiling prices continue 
to prevail for bran and_ shorts. 

Fort Worth: The millfeed situation re- 
mains as tight as ever, with production 
absorbed by sales to flour trade, and no 
open market offerings available Quota- 
tions bran and grey shorts, ceiling price 
delivered TCP or 


of $43.20, mixed cars 





group 

Toledo; All millfeed prices are still at 
ceiling levels, $42.37, f.o.b. Toledo. Sup- 
plies still are being allocated, with de- 
mand in excess of offerings, even though 





the situation may not be quite as tight as 
formerly 

Cleveland: At present mills are able to 
supply the demand for feed at _ ceiling 
prices However, there is no surplus. Quo- 
tations spring bran, hard winter bran, 
standard middlings, flour middlings and red 
dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: While demand is not as intensive 
and insistent as it has been for many weeks, 
sufficient to readily absorb all the 


it was 
offerings Supplies are very light The 
trend is firm. All varieties $41.55 straight 


carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo 

Boston; Slightly better offerings of mill- 
feed are evident, with increased mill pro 
duction, but buyers are not going far 
ahead on future needs, which are offered 
at ceilings Few supplies are available 


for resale and jobbers are reluctant to 
trade on narrow margins. Spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed and red dog $46.17. 
Philadelphia: Demand is fairly active, the 
trend is firm and offerings are light. 


Standard bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, standard midds., flour and 
red dog, all $45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for red dog, stand- 
ard middlings, bran still exceeds supply 


Prices remain at ceilings of $44.10@44.60 


Nashville: Demand continues very good. 
Cooler weather has increased requirements 
Offerings are still limited and prices remain 
it the ceilings Bran and shorts are quoted 


$43.30@ 44.30 ton. 


Seattle: The 


Portland; Mill run, bran, 
$36.50 ton 


upply is fair; $36.50 


shorts, midds., 


Ogden: Millfeed business continued active 
during the past week with trade locally 


ind to the west coast fairly steady. Quo 
tations red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds., $36.30, carload lots, 


f.o.b. Ogden Denver prices: red bran and 





nill run, blended, white and midds., 

tom ceiling California prices red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds., 
12.08, carlots, f.o.b San Francisco with 


Los Angeles ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal; Demand is insatiable 
Production is at record proportions, but in- 
adequate for requirements Ceiling prices 
and freight assistance allowance makes 
millfeed very cheap and this accounts for 
the unusual popularity. Quotations: ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Eastern Canada continues to 
take practically all of the millfeeds pro- 
duced in western Canada, although small 
quantities from Alberta mills are going to 
British Columbia, Demand in the three 
prairie provinces is very poor, as there are 
substantial quantities of other types of feed 
available Quotations Manitoba and Sas 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


prices $1 more, 





Vancouver: The situation continues to be 
very tight and dealers are finding it dif- 
ficult to get even normal requirements 
from western mills in competition with the 
heavy demand from eastern Canada. Do- 
mestic sales are on an exceptional scale, 
due to the heavy increase in the animal 
population. There is also the factor of 
the cheapness of millfeed in comparison 
with grains and only the fact that ceiling 
prices are in effect prevents a sharp boost, 
as a result of United States inquiries. 
Prices on a cash car basis: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO © U.S.A. 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO’ 














“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. J 














MILO & KAFIER 
Sudan Grass Seed 
COUNTRY SHIPPERS 


FRASER MILLING CO. 


Hereford, Texas LD 4 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





A summary of recent develop- 
in products and processes. 
information write the 


ments 
For further 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

¥ ¥ 


Apple Juice Concentrate 


with the natural “fresh 


soon be 


Apple juice 
cider” taste 
throughout the 
new development in the Department of 


may available 


year as a result of a 


\griculture’s Research Administration. 


The new product is a full-flavored ap- 
ple juice concentrate which can be re- 
const tuted, by the mere addition of 
water, to an apple juice indistinguish- 
ible in taste and aroma from fresh 
cider, It is made by heating fresh ap- 


ple juice rapidly enough to avoid modi- 


fying its natural flavor, vaporizing the 


volatile flavoring constituents, and then 
collecting them as a 150-fold essence 


frofi a simple fractionating column. The 


juice from which the volatile flavoring 


constituents have been stripped is then 


ntrated in the conventional way and 


conee 
the flavoring essence is added back to 
the concentrated juice. This gives a 
full-flavored, self-preserving apple juice 


itrate. 
This new development is described in 


conce 


the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 


trial Chemistry’s Mimeograph Circular 


No. ATC-63 “Recovery and Utilization 
of Natural Apple Flavors” by Howard 
P. Milleville and Roderick K. Eskew. 
It may be had free on request to the 


Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
hiladelphia 18, Pa. 
apple 


says Dr. O. E. 


aroma of this new 


May, Chief 


“The fresh 


concentrate,” 


of the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, which operates the 
Philadelphia laboratory, “should make 


rations 


it a welcome addition to the 


of our fighting men, and its highly con- 


centrated form makes it suitable for 
space-saving overseas shipments as well 
domestic use. The concentrate 
fifth the 


needed for unconcentrated juice, and it 


is for 


requires only about one space 


is self-preserving, two distinct advan- 


tages of considerable economic impor- 
tance.’ 


that 
refers specifically to the 


although the 
recovery of 


May says process 
the flavoring constituents of apple juice, 
that it 


recovery of 


it is believed may be applied 


iso to the flavors from 


other fruits and even berry juices. 





Combines Window 
Display With War 
Work Recruiting 


In many communities, war factories 


still are advertising for men and women 
to handle certain types of work. There 
ire many women who have not signed up 


lor factory employment, but who could 
do so. One New York retail 


} . . . 
bakery combines business with pleasure 


northern 


ind patriotism as follows: 
Each 


products 


windows a war 
manufacturer in the locality 
who needs workers takes over. The firm 
uses the window space to exhibit photos 


of its workers, specimens of products 


week in its 
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it is turning out and information on 
job openings currently available. 

The bakery weekly 
paper ad which carries out this theme: 
“Dough — for 
kinds. The 
worker and 
war bonds, and the kind we use to make 


also runs a news- 


defense—there are two 
kind you earn as a defense 
can spend for 


which you 


the delicious and nourishing baked goods 


which keep up your morale and_ the 
morale of your family. Get as much 
of both kinds as possible every week 


from now on. If you aren’t in defense 


work, get in the fight on the home front 


right now.” 


tire geeamomerapearemtmerenyemesenne geen 


cine ie BES 


NUTRITIONAL VALUE CITED 
IN CANDY ADS TO MEDICS 


Cirtcaco, Inn.—A new campaign, 


stressing the nutritional value of candy, 


directed to the medical 
National 


through the 


is being pro- 


fession by the Confectioners 
Association Journal of the 
American Medical Association. The ad- 
vertisements will present the nutritional 
as accepted by the Coun- 
A. M. 
A. This platform stresses that candies 
that 


easily digestible, and often contain pro- 


values of candy 


cil of Foods and Nutrition of the 


have high caloric value, they are 


85 


teins, minerals and vitamins. It is also 
pointed out that have a high 
value, and are thus able to stave 
off hunger and fatigue between meals. 


candies 
satiety 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BICKFORD'S PLANS BAKERY 
New York, N. Y.—Bickford’s, Inc., 
New York City restaurant chain, has 


purchased 30,000 square feet at 607-619 


West 45th St. and 604-612 West 46th 
St., with one- and two-story buildings 
on the plot. It is planned to build a 


bakery, commissary and general office on 
the property 


$161,500. 


assessed at 


which _ is 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 








KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR 


for 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tees: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 














THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 


“Fleur de Lis” 


“National” 


“Daily Bread” 


“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























PURITY 


GREAT WEST 


1a 








CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


2 


THREE STARS 


BATTLE 





“4 NAO 


REGISTERED 


e 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 








e 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND 


HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a 











Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 





a 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR 


EXPORTERS 


:. SER. 
ere, BF calico > 


a 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


TORONTO 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


MILLS AT 


FHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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JUTE 





_—— 





me Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


~ 
\ r 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC | _\ 


nn 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


' JUTE BAG © corron§= | Je.’ 
BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


A 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Canadian Hard Spring Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 

Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, GRAIN, FLOUR er . EED DEALERS 


Saskatch dAl " 
owen can Aiperee Head Office: WINNIPEG 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 














Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba omnia Seenien Peag Seenes, 





Canada 3 Oldeot 








- BRANDS - 
Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 





Coveals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 

























THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 








MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED 











and Importers 
/ 
meat 

















UMMA] ETWINES 


a ae 


Se ace’ VANCOUVER 


\ 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











— 
James kechardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER (ke 
*JAMESRICH® ; 


Cable Address: SS 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











——— 





a 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





CAE 
Export 


FLOUR, CEREALS, 
68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANAD 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








| MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cat » Address: Established 
SUPERB" 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











poe 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADpREss, ‘GILLESPIE,’ SypNEY 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


a 


















LITERATURE 








Following are summaries of recent 


publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or THE 
MiILLter PusiisHinc Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


v ¥ 


Photoelectric pH 


A new bulletin describing photoelec- 
tric pH determination with the Lume- 
Model 400 has 


issued by the Photovolt Corp. 


tron Colorimeter been 
Purchase 
of the colorimeters requires neither WPB 
approval nor high priority ratings. The 
bulletin describes the machine and _ its 
application to particular jobs, and the 
bulletin says that the whole pH range, 
including the highest alkalinity, can be 
covered without any danger of damage 
to costly parts. 
Engineers’ Bulletins 
At the 2lst 
American Society of 
held 


subjects 


annual meeting of the 
Bakery Engineers 
March, 


was. the 


one of the 
latest de 


velopments on the use of restricted in- 


in Chicago in 


discussed 


gredients in compliance with War Food 
Order No, 1. 
Arthur L. 


Co., Baltimore, 


Schmidt 


Md., discussed this sub- 


Sorries, saking 


ject, with special reference to sugar, 


shortening and milk. He also touched 


on the conversion of twist bread to 


round top and on general precautions 


required for producing good bakery 


products under War Food Order No. 1. 


A copy will be sent on request to the 
Secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birch 
wood Ave. Chicago 26, Ill, if a 3c 


stamped addressed envelope is enclosed, 

At the same meeting, one of the im- 
portant topics was alternate ingredients 
This 


discussion of such products as soy flour, 


in bread formulas. included a 
lecithin, extenders and other products. 
The speaker was Guy T. Shiverdecker, 
first vice president of the society, then 
with the Dayton Bread Co., now with 
the National Home Dayton. 


A copy of this bulletin will be sent on 


Bakery, 


request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 


1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, IIL, 
if a 3c stamped addressed envelope is 


enclosed. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cookie Window 
Sells 300 Dozen 


An average of 300 doz cookies daily 
was the sales record made by the Bates 
Cake Shop, Ga., 
bakery stepped out and featured an en- 


Augusta, when the 
tirely new variety of cookies some time 
ago. 

Windows filled 
different kinds of cookies, attractively 
arranged. On the first day of the dis- 
play, sales reached as high as 400 doz 
and held to an 


were with scores of 


cookies average of 300 
doz for a long time. 

Another reason for this large volume 
of sales, with each dozen of cookies pur- 
chased, a folder of recipe suggestions 
for the housewife was given. 















| 
SPILLERS LIMITED 
| Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER a2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& Sd | 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





| 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


















. 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























4 am fl\aar i NT » 
AA\RCHER-DaNrELS~MIDIAN 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
* MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS BenGhtho 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 34 FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 




















FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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“THERE IS NO 
' SUBSTITUTE 





A canny Scot was engaged in an argu- 
ment with the conductor as to whether 
the fare was to be five cents or ten 
cents. Finally the disgusted conductor 
picked up the Scot’s suitcase and tossed 
it off the train, just as they were cross- 
ing a long bridge. It landed with a 


mighty splash. 
“Hoot, Mon,” screamed Sandy. “First 
you try to rob me and now you’ve 


drowned my boy!” 


¥ ¥ 

Joe-——How do you like your job as 
salesman? 

Jim.—Oh, it’s dandy. You meet some 
fine fellows at the hotels and have lots 
of fun in the evenings, but what I don’t 
like is calling on all those store man- 
agers, 


vY¥ 


In the smokeroom of the big hotel 
the Scot had been boring everyone with 
tales of the great deeds he had done. 

“Well, now,” said an Englishman at 
last, “suppose you tell us something 
you can’t do, and by jove I'll undertake 
to do it myself.” 

“Thank ye,” replied the Scot, “I canna 
pay ma bill here.” Globe Machinery. 


¥ sY¥ 


Sunday School Teacher.—Can you tell 
me who made you, Jimmy? 

Jimmy.—Yes, God made part of me. 

Teacher.—Just what do you mean by 
that? 

Jimmy.—I mean He made me real lit- 
tle, and I just growed the rest myself. 


Y ¥ 


Heard about the Puzzled Pole? 

He lived practically on the border 
between Russia and Poland, and he 
worried about it for years. “I’m a man 
without a country,” he said. “I don’t 
know where I live.” So, eventually, he 
got a state surveyor to swing around his 
way and make an extra special Double 
A careful survey. “You live,” decided 
the surveyor, “in Poland.” 

The Pole hurled his hat in the air with 
a cheer. “Thank God!’ he cried. “No 
more of those terrible Russian winters!” 


¥ ¥ 


Mrs. Box.—Yes, our furniture is very 
antique. This bed, for instance, goes 
back to Louis XIV. 

Mrs. Knoxw—Oh, well, don’t feel so 
bad; our whole living room outfit goes 
back to Cohen the 30th. 

¥ ¥ 

The train came to a sudden grinding 
stop. “What has happened, conductor?” 
asked a nervous old lady. 

“Nothing much, we just ran over a 
cow.” 

“Was it on the track?” 

“No,” replied the disgusted conductor. 
“We chased it into the barn,” 


November 1, 


CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, | 


(43-38) 





1944 











FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest Red Cres: 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


i oe 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


—~ 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Head 


liner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MI 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





LLS 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


— 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING C 


Monroe, Mich. 





O. 


—— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








—~s. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LONDON, E.C. 3 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEAcH,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘*CoventrY,’’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘'TRONTOPRI,”’ 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 


London 


2 Mark Lane 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


LONDON, E. C, § 


London. 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street Braae 
81 Hope Street ASGOW 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
| LINSE ED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


F FARQUHAR E BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 'GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puriip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


“Established 1929 by the 


Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
siainiesin FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


MoM hi By 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





yO Fn 0 Op Gey opey 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Il. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


-FLOUR 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















conn Merchandisers" 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KK Gis T GET mT “s 
L1G oh de a = * 1 


FOR FLOUA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Quality and 


Flour Specialists trite Four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G@. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN KJTLOUR ponesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


110-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








———— 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


P.O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. 





NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 
a 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 





x] 
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IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








‘North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 




















iB, The Hallmark 
Ny of Quality 
PERCY KENT BAG C0. 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 
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of N-RICH 


2 types 


ae meeting the new 
@ standards 
rec ommende 
: by the Millers 
a ” ‘ational 
Cn a Federation 


2 J stiaratnc the recommendations of the 
sees a Millers National Federation, we have already 
Ltd. 9 developed two types of N-RICHMENT-A con- 
a8 centrate with the extra 10% margin that assures 


“N-RICHMENT-A™ 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


For the Enrichment of Flour 
Prepared from Wheat Starch, Nicotinie Acid (Niacin), Ferrum 
Reductum, Calcium Phosphate, Thiamine Chloride 
(Vitamin B.) and Riboflavin (Vitamin B:) 
GUARANTEE 


The Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" in this’ container was most corefully manufactured and 
inspected prior to shipment. We want it to give satisfaction. Each avoirdupois ounce 
of Type 4 “'N-RICHMENT-A" is guaranteed to contain the following: 


5480 mg of Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

4800 mg of Iron 
760 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
460 mg of Riboflavin (Vitamin B.) 


Our guarantee is that we will replace and pay shipping charges on any Type 4 
“N-RICHMENT-A” which is found not to contain these essential ingredients in the quantity 
stated, and the guarantee is limited to.such replacement...We assume no liability for 
labor, loss or damage arising from vse. 


APPLICATION 


safe compliance with Government requirements. 
es TYPE 4 has ferrum reductum as its source 
ne of iron, and when fed at the rate of %4 oz. of 
: N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is 
practically no ash addition from the concentrate. 

TYPE 5 has sodium iron pyrophosphate as its 
source of iron, and, for increased accuracy of con- 
91 trol, it is compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y, oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 


A recent statement issued by the Millers National 


Federation contains this suggestion: “It will be 
as eeee bo necessary, in addition, for millers to be certain that 
. the enrichment feeders used in their plants are dis- 
90 charging the full amount of pre-mix recommended 


ai “ The addition of one-quarter (0.25) ounce of Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" to each 100 
* 65 by the manufacturers. pounds of flour will add te each pound of flour: 

ae Why not then avail yourself of N-A triple serv- 1.90 mg of Thiamine Chloride $Vitamin B,) 

. j ; 1.15 mg Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) 

te 89 ice — enrichment concentrates compounded to pro- 13.70 mg Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 


tect quality — feeders of guaranteed accuracy — an 12.00 mg Iron 
q y e y 


8 ounces of enriched flour, prepared as above directed, will contain the following proportions of 


the minimum daily requirements: Vitamin B, 95%, Rimoflavin 28.75%, Iron 60%, and 6.85 mg 
Niacin, in addition to the vitamins and minerals natural to the flour. 


NET CONTENTS 25 POUNDS BATCH NUMBER 
. Sole Distributor . . 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


CORPORATION 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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Cover 3 to check both of these factors in your own mill at 






your convenience and without obligation. 
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nterested, Customer?” 


Interested customers are good customers because they 
keep coming back. To keep your customers interested 
today in what you have to sell is sound planning for 
future sales. 

It is sound planning for continued sales, too, when 
you make special effort to stress varied uses for your 
enriched bread. To help you achieve this purpose, 
General Mills is now making available a series of six 
Schoolday Lunch posters illustrated in full color, each 
emphasizing a different and appetizing lunch sugges- 
tion for growing children. 

The Schoolday Lunch posters have special consumer 
appeal because modern mothers are more than ordi- 
narily interested in seeing that their children get “ener- 
gy-builder’”’ schoolday lunches. 

Plan now to make full use of this exceptional School- 
day Lunch poster series. Posters are ideal for any dis- 
play purpose by either retailers or wholesalers, have 
ample imprinting space. Quantity lots available at cost 


—see your General Mills Man for full details. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 

















